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INTRODUCTION 


In the summer of 1777 Sir William Howe finally moved 
the principal British army in America to the southward with 
the occupation of Philadelphia as one of his major objec-— 
tives. While this action amounted to a denial of direct 
support to Sir John Burgoyne's northern campaign, Howe felt 
the reasons for his action sufficiently important, and in 
this he had the endorsement of the Colonial Secretary, Lord 
George Germain. 

Not the least of these reasons was the desire to 
relieve and harness the forces of loyalism which the reports 
of exiles, like Joseph Galloway and Andrew Allen, intelli- 
gence reports, and pious hopes indicated to Howe were in the 
great majority in Philadelphia and in the area surrounding 
the colonies' principal city. Howe evidently did not expect 
any exceptionally large addition of manpower to the regular 
military establishment, but he surely hoped for some support 
in this area together with the creation of a loyal militia 
which might operate as a control factor if the British army 
remained active in the region. In addition, there were the 
considerable supplies to be gleaned from southeastern Penn- 


sylvania. 
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When it came to the possibilities of harnessing 
Loyalist strength, Germain was much more optimistic than 
Howe. Sir William placed a discount on the inflated figures 
for potential Loyalists in the colonies, having first-hand 
experience in the matter; but Lord George, operating from a 
distance of 3,000 miles, kept up an unhealthy optimism about 
Loyalist strength and how it could be employed. The Colo- 
nial Secretary seems to have been convinced that the rebels 
were such a minority in the colonies that the proper employ- 
ment of what he supposed foi bs the great mass of loyal 
Americans in conjunction with the royal forces would soon 
crush the rebellion. The picture of the Whigs as a minority 
movement was undoubtedly true enough, but by counting every- 
one else as a potential Loyalist and neglecting the fact 
that the preference of a great many Americans was simply to 
‘be let alone by both sides, Germain was placing his expecta- 
tions in the realm of fantasy. While Howe was not nearly so 
confident as the Colonial Secretary, he was not without his 
own more limited expectations as to the uses of those still 
deemed loyal to Britain.? : 

The hopes of both men failed to be realized. Phila- 
delphia and the counties surrounding it did contain fair 
numbers of people still directly loyal to Great Britain, and 
many indirectly loyal through their more parochial prefer- 
ence for the old proprietary charter of the Penns. There 


were also considerable numbers of persons who, though 


232 


basically uncommitted to either side, might have been 
encouraged by the British presence to more actively support 
the old system. This latter group, if it could ever be 
mobilized, was a potential major aid to either side and 
even in an unorganized state could be viewed as a threat 
by either party. In Philadelphia the threat to the Whigs 
seemed to be greater for they had accepted the idea that in 
a civil war there could be no true neutrality and so the 
supposition came easily that those not committed to the cause 
of American independence were probably supporters of Britain. 
Whiggish fears were based upon the fact that the Whigs were 
only an "active minority" whose governments "possessed none 
of the reserves of public allegiance that long established 
sovereignties may accumulate. .. a? 
Thus the real problem that faced Germain, to a some- 
-what lesser extent Howe and that has faced many historians 
since was how to define loyalism adequately.? The Colonial 
Secretary seems to have taken the position that all those 
not members of the “active minority" of Whigs could be coun- 
ted as Loyalists. No doubt this viewpoint was actively 
encouraged by the reports of men like Joseph Galloway who 
had long been active in provincial politics. They contin- 
ually stressed the idea that very large proportions, ranging 
from two-thirds to nine-tenths, of the population of Pennsyl- 
vania were loyal to Britain. Of course, in the long run 


this very encompassing definition of loyalism had little 
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merit, although in the short view it was of more importance. 
In this latter regard, the Whigs, for their own self-preser- 
vation, had to look with suspicion on those who had not 
expressed what they considered strong enough commitment to 
their cause. They could only view professed neutralism with 
skepticism, and take the viewpoint, also accepted by the 
British, that in a civil war there could be no neutrals. 

For this reason they often agreed with their opponents on 
the relative strength of the loyalist opposition. Both 
sides overstated the case, one out of hope, the other out 

of concern. 

There was a sound basis for whiggish fears, whether 
eventually proven ill-founded or not, that loyalism was an 
extensive and therefore a threatening movement. Until after 
the outbreak of actual fighting there had been a common 
‘thread between those who would remain loyal to Britain and 
those who would support the rebellion. Both had claimed to 
be loyal British subjects seeking only a redress of griev- 
ances within the imperial structure. As Claude H. Van Tyne 


wrote over seventy years ago in one of the first important 


works on the Loyalists: "Loyalty was the normal condition, 
the state that had existed, and did exist; . at Put 


quite simply, it was the Whigs of 1776 who had to persuade 
their fellow citizens that the empire to which all had so 
recently professed loyalty was so tyrannical and so corrupt 


that independence was the only solution. 
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Who then were the Loyalists? One could take a long- 
range historical viewpoint that this group was restricted to 
the hardier types who actively fought the Whigs in either 
their own units like the British Legion (raised in the 
Philadelphia area during the occupation of 1777-1778) or the 
Queen's Rangers or enlisted in regular British regiments; 
who served, like a Joseph Galloway, Andrew Allen, or Samuel 
Shoemaker, in a civil capacity in regions occupied by the 
British army; and finally those who preferred the empire 
either out of conviction ae weadasiey and left the United 
States permanently. It would seem that this group of hard- 
core Loyalists was probably the smallest. Certainly this 
was so in Philadelphia and the counties surrounding the 
city. 

A much broader group of people, and a group which 
‘gave the Whigs considerable cause for worry, was that which 
also had a preference for remaining under the empire, or, 
in a more parochial sense, under the Pennsylvania government 
established under what was constantly referred to as the 
“benevolent charter" of William Penn. Of course this "benev- 
olent charter" was incapable of functioning except within 
the structure of the empire which had granted it. Unlike 
the first group, they were much more reluctant to take 
action. These people would line Philadelphia's streets on 
September 26, 1777, to cheer the arriving British army, but 


most would go little further than cheer. Their preferences 
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would be made manifest in supportive action only upon the 2 | 
receipt of firm guarantees of permanent British control of 

the area. Galloway was sure they would make their presence 

felt once Washington was driven far away, but this event 

never took place. 

Finally, there were the real and the professed neu- 
tralists. These mainly sought only to be left alone by both 
sides, but despite their desires they could not be neglected 
by either. Should their adherence be won over by either 
Whig or Loyalist factions they could very well tip the advan- 
tage to the side which had captured their allegiance. Dis- 
trusted by both sides, their potential strength had to be 
considered as an important factor in the struggle. If they r 
could not be won over, they had to be controlled. 

For the purposes of this dissertation we must take 
~this broad, or short-range view, the view that those not 
openly dedicated to the Whig cause must be looked upon as 
real or potential Loyalists. The hardcore Loyalists were 
easily discerned at the time and in the light of later 
inquiry. Later studies also could conclude that other cate- 
gories of Loyalists were either so weak, unorganized, or 
uncommitted as to make it difficult to class them as Loyal- 
ists in the true sense. This was a view not given to the 
Philadelphia Whigs of the Revolution. They had to work on 
perceptions, on intangible feelings, on a sense of things 


as they might be. Thus all of the categories of Loyalists % 
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which we have defined above tended to blend into a single 
one. Whigs had to consider the potential fully as much as 
the reality. Simply put, the Whigs could not afford to take 
chances. 

While this question of Loyalist identification that 
has been sketched out in the preceding paragraphs will be 
studied in much more depth in the dissertation, of greater 
importance than the who is the why of this loyalty. Much of 
this work will concern itself with the complex motivations 
which prompted men to take or maintain positions, although 
it cannot be lost sight of that these positions were often 
flexible, and for many changed drastically with time and 
circumstance. This will lead quite naturally to some assess- 
ment of the strength of loyalism in both point of numbers 
and of their determination, ee lack thereof, in supporting 
their innermost beliefs, however arrived at, with physical 
action. Immediately another question for which concrete 
statistics are lacking emerges, for there is both contempo- 
rary and considerable modern agreement that the Loyalists 
of the Philadelphia area were relatively strong in point of 
numbers. John Adams remarked on this about a week before 
Sir William Howe occupied Philadelphia in September, 1777, 
when he wrote in his diary that he was still in the city, 
“that mass of cowardice and Toryism."> A recent historian, 
John Richard Alden, has somewhat agreed with Adams that 


“they [the Loyalists] were probably more numerous than the 
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Patriots in Philadelphia and southeastern Pennsylvania."© 


If there were so many of them, then why were they so rela- 
tively weak when it came to action in support of the Crown? 
The main sources and strength of loyalism were in the 
eastern areas, in and around the city of Philadelphia. Here 
was the economic, political, and social heart of the prov- 
ince, and here the Loyalists had their greatest numbers and 
their greatest potential for acquiring important and mean- 
ingful leadership. The word "potential" is crucial, for 
while considerable numbers would probably have preferred the 
older system to the one emerging as the struggle progressed, 
there was a great deal of caution which precluded any effi- 
cient Loyalist organization. Loyalism emerged late as a 
movement, and served only as a possible rather than as a 
real threat to the aims of the Whig forces. 
= Finally, a word about terminology. For the purposes 
of this study, and at the risk of being overly simplistic, 
we will use the terms Whig and Loyalist; the former to 
denote those who opposed Great Britain for whatever reason, 
the latter for those who actively or passively supported 
the crown or were at least suspected of doing so. The term 
"Tory" will be used only where it appears in the sources, 
for it was basically used as a pejorative rather than as the 
definition of a political ideology. Thus "Tory" will be 
used with caution, for as Jackson Turner Main so succinctly 


puts it: "The name Tory is odious to the American mind, we 
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are prejudiced by an apparent contrast between the patriotic 
heroes of the Revolution and their traitorous enemies, for 
if, as we assume, the rebels defended liberty, then the 
Tories must have subverted it. The more modern terms 
“radical" and "conservative" will be used only with extreme 
caution, when they are used at all, for their applicability 
to the period of the Revolution is open to serious question.® 
Certainly they were in very limited use at the time. 

Thus the primary purpose of this study of the Loyal- 
ists in Philadelphia and the country immediately surrounding 
it will be to determine just who they were and what com- 
pelled them to retain their fidelity to Great Britain. This 
motivation was important, but so was the willingness (or 
lack thereof) to implement inward belief with concrete ac- 
tion. Here, during the crisis years of 1774-1779, when the 
Loyalist was finally forced to determine his position in 
regard to Great Britain under the powerful force of events, 
was a failure to convert preferences for things British into 
concrete support of the efforts to subdue rebellion. Coming 
late under the impact of war and the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence to the realization that the Whigs had passed from 
demands for a redress of grievances, a term which was mean- 
ingful to each individual in a different way, to the positive 
goal of outright independence, the Loyalists found they were 
without any organization to resist a movement to which many 


had given earlier support. Thus they became thoroughly 
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frustrated, and at the same time were rendered impotent 

by the Whig forces. This is the crucial area of the dis- 
sertation, although the periods both before and after will 
be discussed in some depth. And, while this study will end 
with the conclusion of peace in 1783, some threads will be 
traced into the future, because what happened to the Loyal- 
ists after 1783, especially those large numbers who chose 
to remain in America and live under the new government, was 
important in the political development of the state and 


nation in the 1790's and thereafter. 


CHAPTER I 
THE GROWING CRISIS, 1763 - 1775 


In the dozen or so years before the outbreak of open 
warfare the roots of the eventual failure of the Philadel- 
phia Loyalists to aid significantly in maintaining the 
imperial connection were laid down. Here, when practically 
all men professed their allegiance to the British crown even 
though they were concerned with what they conceived to be 
continuing violations of both their natural rights and the 
revered British Constitution, was the time when the Whigs 
developed and perfected organizations which managed to carry 
them successfully through the war. The future Loyalists, 
‘and those who would be suspected of loyalism, often started 
as both members of and in agreement with the aims of their 
future adversaries. The demands made on Great Britain were 
for a redress of grievances, a term with almost as many 
meanings as there were individuals who gave the problems of 
the day some thought. The time when men would have to take 
a definite stand was far in the future -- with the crucial 
event of the adoption of independence. Until that point it 
was still possible to maintain a general consensus that some 
reform of the imperial structure was necessary. Only the 


degree and extent of that reform remained in question. When 


sin 
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this. consensus finally broke down for good in July, 1776, 
it was far too late for those persons who were unwilling to 
sever the imperial connection to organize effective resis- 
tance to the Whigs. 

While the history of Pennsylvania during this 
critical period between 1763 and 1775 is well known, it is 
still necessary, in light of what has been stated above, to 
sketch it again in abbreviated form. Here our interest is 
primarily concerned with how those individuals who would 
later be either active or passive Loyalists, or who would be 
suspected of being such, reacted to the major events of the 
period. The pattern that developed began with a general 
unanimity at the time of the Stamp Act, followed by a slow 
but steady erosion of that unanimity as each subsequent 
crisis faced Philadelphians. The final break came only 
with the Declaration of Independence; but by this time, 
when the term Loyalist really became meaningful, it was too 
late for those who still supported the British connection 
to make that support effective. Their long association with 
the Whigs in the demand for a reformation in British policy 
left them ill-prepared to organize eleventh hour resistance 
to their former associates. 

The attitude of Pennsylvanians toward their connec- 
tion with the empire in the year of the Treaty of Paris, 
ending the French and Indian War, was one of relative con- 


tentment. The much-honored Charter of William Penn still 
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stood firm, and if the great man's heirs did not hold all 
of the power which they thought was their just due, at least 
the Quakers were still a political power with which to be 
reckoned. While the Quaker party was no longer exclusively 
led by men of that faith, it still managed to dominate the 
Assembly. This was due to both the astute leadership of 
Benjamin Franklin and Joseph Galloway and the steadfast 
refusal to grant the western counties representation commen- 
surate with their growing population. The Proprietary party, 
generally in the minority, had drifted as Penn's descendants 
had done toward the Anglican religion. Both of these par- 
ties, often known by their religious names, were not led by 
men who professed the religious beliefs of the majority, for 
the non-Quakers Franklin and Galloway led one and the Pres- 
byterian William Allen led the Church of England faction. 
i In 1763 there was contentment and pride with British — 
accomplishments achieved in the recent war. While there 
were signs and portents of future troubles, the agitation 
over the use of writs of assistance in Massachusetts Bay and 
the royal veto of Virginia's Two Penny Act, these were far 
away from Pennsylvania and would seem to have left citizens 
of the province relatively unconcerned. 

Statements of loyalty to Britain came from all over 
the colonies, and this attitude continued even as resentment 
over emerging British policies increased. During the grow- 


ing Stamp Act crisis, Benjamin Franklin wrote to his friend 
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and political ally John Hughes, whom he had unwisely suggest- e 
ed as the distributor of stamped paper for Pennsylvania, 
that "a firm Loyalty to the Crown & faithful Adherence to 
the Government of this Nation, which it is the Safety as 
well as Honour of the Colonies to be connected with, will 
always be the wisest Course for you and I to take, whatever 
may be the Madness of the Populace or their blind Leaders, 
who can only bring themselves & Country into Trouble, & draw 
on greater Burthens by Acts of rebellious Tendency." 
Hughes stood by this advice to his political ruin in Penn- 
sylvania, but the giver of the advice, of course, shortly 
began the alteration of his opinions of Britain and the 
British connection that would eventually make him the elder @ 
statesman of the Whig cause. 

Even as the crisis deepened during the next ten 
-years, professions of loyalty to the crown remained, although 
there was a noticeable lack of similar professions to the 
superintending power of Parliament. In 1770 William Goddard, 
sometime editor of the Pennsylvania Chronicle and once the 
partner of Joseph Galloway and Thomas Wharton, having fallen 
out politically with his old friends, launched an attack on 
them. In The Partnership he represented Joseph Galloway as 
stating that Pennsylvanians were "loyal to the king, and 
friends to monarchy" and that while there were surely a 
few hot-heads in the colony, there was none of "your damned 


republican breed. "7 Goddard was attacking his former 9 
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partner, but based on Galloway's later views there is little 
reason to doubt that the author's assessment of his former 
partner's political beliefs was incorrect. Furthermore, 
Galloway was a hard-headed politician who had been left in 
command of a political majority when his partner Franklin 
sailed for England as the colony's agent. It might there- 
fore be expected that Galloway knew fairly well the minds 
and attitudes of his constituents. Had he not done so he 
would have been a poor choice for a position of political 
leadership and a reflection on Franklin's judgment. This 
was not the case in the 1760's. Goddard attacked Galloway 
for personal as well as political reasons, but the latter's 
view on the political situation in the colony seems to have 
been valid. 

Thus the viewpoint of the colonists was one of 
affection for Britain and things British as well as the 
belief that this affection carried with it certain political 
obligations. There was disagreement over the extent of 
parliamentary power over the colonies, and this disagreement 
was growing steadily more acrimonious, but there seemed to 
be very little doubt that allegiance to the British king was 
both natural and essential to the future well-being of the 
colonies.? 

Yet even in this early "era of good feelings" there 
were signs of strain. When the Earl of Egremont notified 


Lieutenant-Governor Andrew Hamilton of Pennsylvania that 
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hostilities with France were officially over, he also 
included a statement concerning the king's displeasure with 
the attitude of the Assembly in regard to the war. 

The king and ministry were not alone in their dis- 
pleasure at the actions of the Assembly of Pennsylvania, or 
at least of a majority within that Assembly. The province 
had long been the scene of some of the most sophisticated 
political maneuverings in all of America. There were two 
political factions, one could almost say parties, in the 
province. The Quaker, or Old Party, had usually maintained 
dominance in the Assembly despite the fact that their num- 
bers, relative to non-Quakers, had been shrinking for 
decades. This had been accomplished by a combination of a 
political alliance with the growing number of Germans within 
the province, and the refusal to grant to the counties west 
-and north of the three originals of Philadelphia, Bucks and 
Chester representation reflecting their growing populations. 
While the leader of the Quaker. Party, Franklin, spent most 
of the inter-war period in England, Joseph Galloway proved 
to be an astute political leader who, with the brief excep- 
tion of the battle over making Pennsylvania a royal colony, 
kept his party in control of the Assembly. 

Opposing the “Quaker Party" was the so-called "Pro- 
prietary Party" which rallied to the standard of the Penn 
family and its deputies. Penn's heirs had long since returned 


to the Church of England, and around them clustered their 
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co-religionists, the proprietary office holders, and many 
Presbyterians. In fact, it was a Presbyterian, Chief Justice 
William Allen, who long led the party. While an alliance of 
Anglicans and Presbyterians might generally seem somewhat 
strange, it was not so in the light of Pennsylvania's com- 
plex politics. The majority Quaker interests in the Assem- 
bly favored a policy of accommodation with the Indians in 

the province, feeling that they were probably more sinned 
against than sinning, and this, coupled with Quaker pacifism 
led to a neglect (of which the Earl of Egremont had com- 
plained) of things military. It had been Virginia militia, 
not Pennsylvanian, which marched to disaster with Braddock 

in 1755, and it was the British who eventually conquered 

that key Pennsylvania post, Fort Pitt, during the French 

and Indian War and both held and relieved it during Pontiac's 
Rebellion in 1764. Furthermore, the lack of protection for 
frontier areas had precipitated the Paxton riots in the 
aftermath of the Pontiac affair. Thus the Scotch-Irish, 
principal settlers of the frontier regions of the province, 
never felt, since they were badly under-represented anyway, 
that the Assembly was sympathetic to their positions. There- 
fore, their natural alliance would be with the non-Quaker 
proprietary faction whose interests were also damaged by 
Assembly neglect. If that party happened to be predomin- 
antly Anglican, well, religion mattered far less than the 


much more practical aspects of removing the Quakers from 
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While these two parties battled for control of the 
province, it must not be supposed that the makeup of their 
memberships was widely divergent. The elite of Pennsylvania 
made up both parties, and the leading figures of each -- 
Galloway and Franklin for the Quaker, William Allen and 
John and Richard Penn for the Proprietary -- were all from 
Philadelphia, although Allen's country estate of "Mount Airy" 
and Galloway's at "Trevose" could give rise to the charge 
that they were not really Philadelphians. °© Despite the 
elite status of both political factions, they had for a long 
time involved the “middling sort" and the lower orders in 
their political maneuverings. Gary Nash has summarized this 
mobilization of the lower classes, believing that political @ 
necessity was deemed more important than social principles 
-concerning status.’ 

Political mobilization of the "middling" and "poorer" 
sort was resorted to by both Pennsylvania factions, and the 
result was often mob action. The mob, whose appearance in 
eighteenth century England was relatively common, was raised 
in colonial Philadelphia, according to Nash, to support one 
faction or the other.® The sophistication developed in the 
political uses of the mob prior to 1765 would make it an 
instrument for further purposes of a similar nature once 
troubles with Britain broke out. Mobs would intimidate 


stamp distributors in 1765, help to enforce the embargo ao 
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against the importation of British goods after both the 
Stamp and Townshend Acts, keep Captain Ayres of the Polly 
from landing his cargo of tea in the city in 1773, and be 
an almost perfect instrument for the intimidation and con- 
trol of suspected Loyalists once actual fighting broke out 
in 1775. 

One result of the incessant political bickering in 
Pennsylvania was the attempt made by the Quaker party in 
1764 and 1765 to turn the province into a royal colony. 

Or perhaps, judging by the results, it was not really the 
Quaker party as such, but in reality its leadership, Franklin 
and Galloway, who were the prime movers in the movement to 
replace the proprietary government of the Penns. There were 
a number of reasons why the Quaker Party might have been at 
least momentarily moved to support an attempt to overthrow 
-the revered Charter of William Penn; frustration with the 
heirs who had moved so far from his faith and returned to 
the Anglican Church, anger at the fact that the proprietors 
refused to permit taxation of their own estates, fears that 
such leaders of the proprietary forces as Dr. William Smith 
would eventually succeed in the long-developing movement to 
secure an American episcopate, all played their part. Gal- 
loway's position in this was less hard to understand. It is 
probably that his acute legal mind was already fixed on the 
constitutional problems involved with maintaining a great 


empire; and making a royal colony out of Pennsylvania would 
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be another step toward uniform administration for all of 
America. His political partner, Franklin, had proposed a 
Plan of Union for all the colonies at Albany in 1754; Gallo- 
way would propose another in Philadelphia just twenty years 
later, and undoubtedly at least the embryo of a plan fora 
mons coherent imperial structure was already in his mind. 


Beyond that, "no one would have gained more by the change 


to Crown government than he."? 


For a time at least, the Quaker party supported the 
move to replace the Penn proprietorship with a governor 
appointed by the crown. The arguments used to persuade the 
party members of ths view were expressed early in 1764 in 
a long letter from an important Philadelphia merchant, 
Henry Drinker: 


This Address to the Crown arises from the long and dis- 
agreeable disputes which have subsisted in this Govern- 
- ment between the People & the Proprietaries the latter 
having an Estate here which has swell'd up beyond much 
Doubt, to the immense Sum of Ten Millions Sterling, by 
the Assistance of which they have it much in their Power 
if they continue to preside over us much longer to re- 
duce us into a State of Vassalage which by their uniform 
Conduct for many Years past, I am Convinced they have no 
great objections to. Tho' departing very widely from 
the wise and equal Plan of Government agreed to by their 
Worthy Father the late William Penn dec'd under which 
this Province and their Estate hath flourished and in- 
creased so Amazingly, that it is the admiration of the 
Mother Country & the neighbouring Colonies. Small mat- 
ters ought not and I verily believe would not induce 
the People of so flourishing a Country to sue for a 
Change of Government -- but the Proprietary Measures do 
appear to many so destructive of the just rights of the 
People, that if Submitted to in the Several Instances 
they have endeavoured for it is pretty plain we shou'd 
soon be reduced as much to a State of Slavery as the 
Subjects of a German Prince. . . .10 
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This battle was fought with increasing fury, culminating in 
an election for the Assembly in October of 1764. Speakers, 
polemical literature, house-to-house canvasses all were used 
to insure that the vote would be maximized. 1 The agitation 
did turn out a higher percentage of voters than in previous 
elections, and the results were a shock to the Quaker 
party.1 Both Franklin and Galloway were defeated in Phila- 
delphia, but Galloway managed to return to the Assembly by 
way of Bucks County, where his country estate, ."Trevose", 
was situated. It was one of the very few electoral victor- 
ies enjoyed by the Proprietary party. 

It is quite possible that Franklin's defeat, despite 
the large turnout of voters, was the result not so much from 
increases in Proprietary strength as from Quaker defections. 
It would have been surprising had many Quakers not had sec- 
“ond thoughts about overturning Penn's Charter. That Charter 
and the proprietorship were at least known quantities, and 
under them the Quakers had risen to a state of economic 
affluence and political power to which they would not have 
been entitled by their percentage of the Population. Con- 
sidering how in 1776 the Quakers would again oppose, unsuc- 
cessfully this time, an attempt to replace the Charter with 
anew state constitution, one should not be surprised that 
some defected in 1764. Penn's Charter they knew, royal 
government was a great unknown quantity, and could conceiv- 


ably be quite detrimental to Quaker interests. Pennsyl- 
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vanians voted for what they knew to have been beneficial 
in the past, not for what might or might not be beneficial 
in the future. 

The main reason that the proprietary party could 

do so well was that Franklin and Galloway's plan for 
a change of government violated the cardinal rule of 
Pennsylvania politics. It challenged the charter of 
William Penn, the one political object that all in the 
colony revered. The voters, or many of them, believed 
that royalization of the province was a serious chal- 
lenge to their rights, and the majority in Philadelphia 
were not willing to take this step. . . .13 
Despite the defeat, Franklin, now the colony's agent in 
London, and Galloway continued to hope that if the voters 
of Pennsylvania could not be persuaded to change the form 
of government, quite possibly the crown could be so influ- 
enced. Early in 1765 Galloway wrote to his colleague in 
London that he was still hopeful the change to a royal gov- 
ernment could be accomplishea. 14 The cause of royal govern- 
ment in Pennsylvania brought about by popular demand was a 
lost cause in 1765, for in that year a decision of the Brit- 
ish government finished the movement. In that year Parlia- 
ment passed a Stamp Act for America. 

The Stamp Act itself was a measure to raise revenue 
by requiring that a stamp of varying denomination be placed 
on newspapers and other means of mass communication like 
broadsides and pamphlets, and on all types of legal docu- 
ments. It was the kind of tax that would eventually affect 


most Americans, but it most especially struck at those mer- 


cantile and legal members of the governing elites. Thus a 
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) situation was produced where there was a high degree of 
unanimity for resistance to the act from men who would later 
be both fiery Whigs and solid Loyalists. One's future pol- 
itics did not matter here, for in 1765 it was one's pocket 
that was being hit, and hit where it could conceivably hurt 
seriously. 

Pennsylvanians were convinced that the Stamp Act was 
both ill-advised and unconstitutional. On September 21, 
1765, the Assembly passed a series of resolutions which sup- 
ported the viewpoint of the other colonies. Among other 
resolves, the Assembly concluded: "That it is the inherent 
Birth-right, and indubitable Privilege, of every British 

Go Subject, to be taxed only by his own Consent, or that of 
his legal Representatives, in Conjunction with his Majesty, 


wiS 


of his Substitutes. Then they concluded, with a final 


“resolution: 


That this House think it their Duty thus firmly to 
assert, with Modesty and Decency, their inherent Rights, 
that their Posterity may learn and know, that it was not 
with their Consent and Acquiescence, that any Taxes 
should be levied on them by any Persons but their own 
Representatives; and are desirous that these their Re- 
solves should remain on their Minutes, as a Testimony of 
the Zeal and ardent Desire of the present House of 
Assembly to preserve their inestimable Rights, which, 
as Englishmen, they have possessed ever since this 
Province was settled, and to transmit them to their 
latest Posterity.16 


There was also the viewpoint of Dr. William Smith. 
Dr. Smith would be something of an ambivalent character 


© throughout the entire course of the struggle. As an Angli- 
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can divine, with undoubted aspirations to be an American 
bishop if and when it became possible to extend the episco- 
pate to America, and Provost of the College of Philadelphia, 
later the University of Pennsylvania, he was throughout the 
Revolution considered to be no better than neutral in the 
struggle, and many considered him to be a definite Loyalist. 
Yet, if his position at a later time was equivocal, it was 
not in 1765. Smith was just as convinced as the most Whig- 
gish of his contemporaries that the Stamp Act was unjust, 
illegal, and "contrary to ha . the inherent rights of 
Englishmen," and he said so firmly in a letter to the Dean 
of Gloucester. 

Only a few days after Dr. Smith wrote this letter 
to the Dean, another Pennsylvanian of growing importance, 
John Dickinson, drafted an appeal which he hoped would have 
“more weight. In a long letter he laid before William Pitt, 
aman revered in the colonies, the various reasons for dis- 
content. It was a long carefully reasoned letter, by which 
Dickinson undoubtedly hoped to lay dispassionately before 
a statesman sympathetic to America not only the problems 
created by the Stamp Act and those other restrictive pieces 
of legislation drafted since the end of the French and 
Indian War, but to make clear that a continuation of such 
actions could only have the effect of alienating still 
strong American affections for Britain and raising the 


specter of independence. 18 
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At length, even Pennsylvania's new agent in London, 
Benjamin Franklin, came to the conclusions already reached 
by his fellow citizens at home. Franklin had earlier either 
misread the possible sentiments of his fellow Pennsylvanians, 
or had neglected to give them the attention they deserved in 
his desire to secure royal government for the province. He 
had given tacit support to the Stamp Act, evidently hoping 
that such support would be reciprocated by certain members 
of Parliament when he appealed for an overthrow of the 
Pennsylvania proprietary. But as a practical politician, 
even though far removed from the political battlefields of 
Pennsylvania, Franklin quickly caught the fierceness of the 
province's opposition and shifted to the popular position. 
In his examination before a committee of the House of Com- 
mons in 1766, Franklin reiterated the now obviously solid 
_sentiments of his constituents when he supported their view 
that internal taxation of the American colonies did not lie 
_within the purview of the Westminster Parliament, but only 
in the hands of the individual colonial assemblies.?? It 
had taken the good doctor considerably longer than was usual 
for such an experienced politician to shift his position, 
but by early 1766 he too had become convinced, or the furor 
in the colonies had convinced him, that internal taxation in 
any form was decidedly unpopular. 

There were philosophical arguments aplenty against 


the Stamp Act and the reasons behind its passage, but ration- 
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al arguments alone would not resolve what was now very 
definitely a crisis in American-British relations. Americans 
from all levels of society, but, one suspects, with leader- 
ship. provided by those elements of the elite who would be 
most affected by the implementation of the act, began to put 
pressure on those individuals who had been appointed distrib- 
utors for the hated stamps. In colony after colony Sons of 
Liberty, or mobs more loosely organized, remonstrated in 
anything but a peaceful manner with the new stamp agents. 

In Philadelphia, Franklin's old ally John Hughes 
received the shock of his political life, in fact the shock 
that ended his useful political life in Pennsylvania. 
Franklin, who, as we have indicated, thought less deeply 
than was his usual custom on the implications of the passage 
of the Stamp Act and its reception in America, had nominated 
his friend Hughes for the stamp agency for Pennsylvania. 
Hughes rather quickly came to the conclusion that Franklin 
had done him no favor. From the ministry he received a book 
of instructions carefully spelling out his duties and respon- 
sibilities. 2° It did not inform him just how those duties 
and responsibilities were to be carried out. But the real 
trouble would come when the stamps themselves arrived. And 
they were coming, as a manifest for the Royal Charlotte, 
dated July 10, 1765, indicatea.7? 

Hughes' problems would mount as the ship approached 


Delaware Bay. Various citizens remonstrated with him, 
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requesting that he resign his commission, and in time these 
remonstrances became both nasty and threatening. Early in 
September he wrote to Franklin that "the Spirit of Flame of 
Rebellion is got to a high Pitch amongst the North Americans; 
and it seems to me that a Sort of Frenzy or Madness has got 
such hold of the People of all Ranks, that I fancy some 
Lives will be lost before this Fire is put out." Hughes 
went on to explain that he was confused as to what course 
to follow: "For as I have given you Reason to expect I 
would endeavour to put the Act in Execution, and you no 
doubt have inform'd the Commissioners; I cannot in point of 
Honour go back, until something or other is done by the Peo- 
ple to render it impossible for me to proceed. - 022 Yet 
in the same letter Hughes indicated to Franklin that he felt 
things might still possibly work out; for after reporting 
that the Stamp Commissioner for New Jersey had resigned, he 
asked that Franklin consider recommending his son Hugh to 
succeed the nese’ On September 12, he informed Franklin 
that he had been warned that the Stamps might be burned, and 
that his own home had been threatened with the same fate. 
Hughes was growing terribly nervous. Yet the poor 
commissioner was not without friends. On the seventeenth 
he wrote further that his property was safe, after several 
hundred of “our Friends" had gathered to protect his house 
should any mob make an attempt on it. 24 Yet all of these 


threats against both himself and his property must have 
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finally unnerved Hughes, for late on the afternoon of Octo- 
ber 5, the day the Royal Charlotte finally made Philadelphia, 
he renounced his office by claiming he had never received a 
commission. *° Hughes' manner of giving up his Stamp Com- 
missionership might give credit to his good common sense, TE 
not to his intestinal fortitude; but his property and his 
person were saved from any indignities at the hands of an 
angry mob. Politically, however, Hughes was ruined. Fora 
time he retired to his estate, "Walnut Grove", and then 
accepted ministerial appointments, undoubtedly in recompense 
for his losses as a result of the Stamp Act fiasco -- first, 
as Collector of Customs at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and 
then in 1771, to be Collector in Charleston, South Carolina. 
He died in 1772, reduced to the status of placeman by his 
actions seven years earlier. 76 
“ John Hughes was not alone in the problems he faced 
as a result of accepting a Stamp Commissionership. Also 
Jared Ingersoll of Connecticut, and within a few years of 

. Philadelphia as Judge of the Court of Vice Admiralty for 
that city, accepted a distributorship, and like Hughes, was 
pressured to resign his commission, a frustration he never 
forgot. A friend wrote to him from London to tell him that 
he was "sincerely sorry for the damage thou with others hast 
suffered on account of the late unpopular Act of Parliament 
but as it is repealed I hope all animosity and heat will 


subside, and that peace will be restored throughout the 
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colonies. 


All over the colonies the position of Stamp Distrib- 
utor was not an envied one; and the holder of such a position 
was subjected to both verbal, and if that was insufficient, 
actual abuse, and his property placed in jeopardy. Men like 
Hughes and Ingersoll who were of some importance politically 
had to rely, after resigning what they once looked upon as 
an excellent position under the crown and a vehicle to fur- 
ther advancement locally, on royal appointments in colonies 
other than their own for the balance of their careers. Their 
political usefulness to their old associates was destroyed 
by their association with the hated Stamp Act. 

Political pressures made sure there was no Stamp 
Distributor for Philadelphia, but that left the very vexing 
legal question of just what happened after November 1, 1765, 
the effective date for the Act to commence its operation in 
the colonies. What would be the repercussions of continuing 
business as usual without the use of stamped paper? No one 
seemed to know, and Charles Thomson, future secretary of the 
Congress, not only reported the confusion resulting in Phila- 
delphia, but also indicated that measures were already afoot 
to pressure Britain into rescinding the act. In a letter to 
a company with which he had dealings, Thomson reported the 
great confusion caused by the act and warned that trade 
would certainly be ruined. 72 To Charles Thomson there was 


confusion, but to a number of shrewd Philadelphia merchants, 
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there was a means to extend the time before the act took 
effect. Merchants with ships only partly loaded in late 
October obtained clearance papers for them as if they were 
fully loaded. This was not, of course, according to either 
custom or the strict letter of the law, but the Collector 


of the port was pressured into accepting the scheme, so that 


shipments legally went forward throughout most of November. 7? 


By mid-December, however, other Philadelphia mer- 
chants were tired of waiting. There was no sign as yet that 
Parliament would have a change of heart, and certainly none 
that Philadelphians would permit the appointment of another 
distributor of stamps, or permit the use of stamped paper as 
the law required. The only alternative was to take the cal- 
culated risk that if one shipped his goods they would not be 
stopped by customs officials and seized for lack of stamped 
documents. Benjamin Marshall, a Philadelphia merchant, 
wrote to a business associate that the Custom House was 
opened in early December for those "as would chuse to Risque 
their Vessells & Cargoes & most of these cleared to Spain 
& Portugal," but that he himself thought it prudent not to 
take such a large risk, and he was not yet willing to stand 
personally liable for the losses that might be involved. 2° 
Others were not so reticent as Marshall, and some commercial 
activity revived in the city. 

By early 1766, Philadelphia began to receive news 


that the various forms of pressures applied on Great Britain 
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were beginning to have their effect, and that a new ministry 
was at least considering repeal of the Stamp Act. The 
Pennsylvania Gazette published, on January 16, extracts of a 
"Letter from a Gentleman in London" which contained harbin- 
gers of good news. One passage in this letter is extremely 
important, because it indicates that the author, at least, 
had received quite a nasty shock as a result of the entire 
Stamp Act affair, and that he had perhaps looked into a 
darkening and cloudy future with considerable misgivings: 

I have the pleasure to assure you, there is a plan 
formed for your Relief by the new Ministry, who are 
really Friends to America. . . . It is not your Mother 
Country; it is not your King oppresses you; but it was 
a bad Ministry, who carried things too far, as to bring 
universal Odium on themselves. 

The writer then went on to stress, in further excerpts pub- 
lished a week later, that the previous ministry had been bad, 
and that the new ministry, with "the truly Noble Lord Dart- 
‘mouth at the Head of the Board of Trade, your Friend out of 
Judgement being truly convinced of the mutual Interest of 
the Colonies and their Mother Country," would soon set” 
things aright.?? Here then was the theme, stated early in 
the affair by an Englishman, but more familiar as an Ameri- 
can argument down until almost the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, that it was not the monarchy, or Great Britain 
itself, which wished the colonies ill, but only "bad" or 


"“vyenal" ministers who were responsible. As these "bad" 


ministers were removed as an aftermath to agitation over 
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Stamp Act, so too could future protests and appeals to the @ 
king cause the removal of future bad ministries who supposed- 
ly through malice or stupidity caused harm to colonial 
interests. 

Late in February, Parliament repealed the Stamp Act, 
an event greeted with considerable approbation in Britain. 
A London correspondent of the great Philadelphia merchant 
Thomas Wharton wrote at once of the joyous news.?° The 
official news was a little longer in coming, but on May 19 
the Pennsylvania Gazette announced that “[t]his Morning 
arrived the Brig Minerva, Captain Thomas Wise, from Poole, 
who brought us the following most glorious Act, repealing 
the Stamp-Act, of which we give our Readers great Joy." ae @ 
It was not until the third of June that Lieutenant-Governor 
John Penn informed both the provincial council and the assem- 
“bly that he had received official dispatches from Secretary 
of State Henry Conway of the repeal of the act.?° The Coun- 
cil then adopted a resolution of thanks to the kind which 
was highly conciliatory. 2° 

Protocol having been duly observed, Pennsylvanians, 
with a collective sigh of relief, returned their mercantile 
activities to as normal a state as possible after a year of 
dislocations. One group, the Quakers, seem to have been 
somewhat more relieved than most. Being constrained by 
their religion to give obedience to the government in power, 


they had been caught between this religious belief on the a) 
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one hand, and, on the other, the very real problems their 
commercial enterprises faced as a result of the Stamp Act 
and the furious agitations that had sprung up around it. 
Arthur L. Jensen believes, and there would seem to be few 
grounds to quarrel with him on this point, that strict 
Quaker merchants “would probably have preferred obedience 
to the act while protesting against it through regular and 
constitutional channels instead of the extra-legal pro- 
ceedings of popular gatherings and economic boycotts.">7 
This had brought them into conflict with their fellow citi- 
zens, which would take time to wear off. Henry Drinker 
expressed this feeling for the Quaker merchant when he 
wrote: 
When the news reached this part of N. America that the 
Stamp Act had been repealed in Parliament it gave gen- 
eral pleasure particularly to Friends who from their 
moderate and careful Conduct, during our riots and dis- 
turbances occasion'd by that Act, had given Offence to 
many rash Spirits, who seem'd to be watching/ but HOE 


for our good/ for a handle to do us disservice. .. 


So the Quakers, as well as all other Philadelphians, 


celebrated the removal of the restraints imposed by the late 


Stamp Act, and paid little or no real attention to the 


Declaratory Act which accompanied repeal, an act which stated 


quite briefly and simply that "Great Britain, in parliament 


assembled, had, hath, and of right ought to have, full power 


and authority to make laws and statutes of sufficient force 
and validity to bind the colonies and people of America, 


subjects of the crown of Great Britain, in all cases what- 
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soever."2? Great Britain had given up, it was making quite ie) 
clear, only the specific item of the Stamp Act, not the 
principle of Parliament's superintending power over the col- 
onies. It had given up because it had faced a united oppo- 
sition from Americans, even from those who wished Britain 
well, and who would under the far more serious conditions 

of outright civil war choose to remain loyal to her. 

The Stamp Act crisis would see the greatest amount 
of unanimity in opposition to British policies that Phila- 
delphia would ever evidence, for as the next crises appeared 
one after the other the degree of unity lessened. 

With the passage of the Townshend Acts, imposing 
duties on a selected list of items which the colonies import- 
ed, the demand was made once again for a non-importation @ 
agreement to pressure the government into rescinding the 
disagreeable policies. It was here that the merchants began 
to balk, if only hesitantly, for they were being asked to 
suffer economic hardwhips in order to obtain the political 
goals of the whiggish mobs .7° But those factions whose 
desire it was to pressure the British government through the 
vehicle of mercantile non-importation used the mobs as the 
final clincher for their arguments. Violence, or the threat 
of violence, forced some who were growing reluctant to take 
actions which in the absence of extreme pressure they would 

41 


undoubtedly not have taken. The merchants, who had acqui- 


esced without serious protest at the time of the Stamp Act Oo 
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crisis, resisted more stoutly this time, although there were 
those who undoubtedly had mixed emotions about the whole 
process and were genuinely confused about what they could do 
to protect both American rights and their own interests. 
Both Arthur Jensen and Robert Brunhouse have contended that 
the merchants, and especially those who were Quakers, held 
back acceptance of non-importation for the better part of 
two years, and dropped the embargo as soon as they received 
the least pretext to do soe" In general, this is probably 
the correct assessment, but it does not show that many of 
the important merchants from the groups mentioned, especially 
the Quaker element, were genuinely perplexed and desirous of 
taking action that they considered to be in the best inter- 
ests of the colonies. An important Quaker merchant, Richard 
Waln, expressed his feelings in a letter to one of his cor- 
-respondents in October, 1768, that: "A general discontent 
now prevails & several attempts have been made to stop the 
importation of Goods from Great Britain which have failed, 
the name of a Merchant will ere long be obnoxious to the 
Community, as Times are very precarious & unsettled I intend 
to continue my Business 'til I see the Event of this new 


ae? On the 


claim of Great Britain to Tax the Colonies. 
same day, Waln wrote in a simliar vein to another business 
correspondent that "[t]he times are so precarious & unset- 


tled that I am determined to contract my Business 'til I 


see the event of this new Claim of Great Britain to Tax the 
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Colonies, & indeed I think it would be imprudent in the 
English merchants to have much of their Property amongst 


us... aa A month later he reported that: "Trade is dull, 


Money scarce, and a general uneasiness prevails. . nas 

In all of this correspondence, Waln never indicated to his 
correspondents how strong his own feelings were in the mat- 
ter, but simply served as a reporter of events, indicating 
that there was considerable unanimity in the colony over the 
measures taken, and warning that business was being serious- 
ly affected by the implementation of the non-importation 
agreement. Certainly if he was not happy with events, he 
kept his politics carefully to himself. 

There were others in Philadelphia, who like the Waln 
family would be at least neutralists, if not outright Loyal- 
ists, during the coming war, who expressed their displeasure 
at British policies in no uncertain terms. Chief Justice 
William Allen was one who was disgusted by British actions, 
and he wrote to friends in London late in October, 1768, 
showing his vexation and indirectly appealing for help in 
applying pressure on Westminster. He told the Barclays that 
“[wle have in this Province, been willing to wait with 
patience till the Nation was better informed, & doubted not 
the Interest of the Mother Country, so closely connected 
with ours, would at length cause our Hardships to be taken 
off," and that the sending of troops was an expensive mis- 


take, because they would find the "Americans as peaceable, 
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I might say, much more so than the people of England, & 
might add, much more virtuous. . ." Not only that, but 


since things, Allen felt, were likely to continue in "a 
State of Moderation," he hoped Britain would soon see things 
in "their true light" and moderate her policies, permitting 
Americans "to give our own Money."46 Just over a year later, 
with no improvement in relations between the Mother Country 
and her colonies, he wrote to the same individuals again, 
stating rather caustically that: "The wrong-headed Schemes 
of your Side of the Water have fully taken up our Attention, 
for so I may call them, as they are very injurious to 
Britain, & ruinous to us. . a7 

From the vantage point of London itself, the future 
Loyalist Thomas Coombe, Junior, now taking his orders as a 
member of the Anglican clergy, also maintained a lively sym- 
‘pathy with his fellow Pennsylvanians, and he readily commun- 
icated his own and the opinions of other Englishmen to his 
family in Philadelphia. He was not overly impressed with 
the virtues of London, which he told his sister was worth 
visiting if only to cure one of pride.22 Late in 1769 he 
wrote to his father that the impact of non-importation in 
England would be to bring merchant pressures to repeal the 
Revenue acts.4? 

Young Coombe also reported approbation on the part 


of Englishmen for the relatively non-violent resistance of 


the Pennsylvanians to the Townshend duties, but an English 
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printer, William Strahan, informed David Hall, Franklin's 
successor at the Pennsylvania Gazette, that there was a deep- 
er contest here. Strahan was convinced that the establish- 
ment of a tyranny over America was never close to the minds 
of the king and ministry; but he was also sure that colonies 
and mother country were rapidly approaching a situation 
where the position of one side or the other was going to be 
vindicated. "The Power of the British Legislature here to 
impose Taxes upon you, will now be (indeed must now be) 
either enforced or given up, and so the Principal Bone of 
Contention between us will be taken out of the Way," was 
his assessment of the situation late in 1768.°° 
William Strahan was premature. Parliament and the 
ministry chose not to make the Townshend duties a test of 
will-power by insisting on carrying out the precise terms 
of the Declaratory Act of 1766. Things simply dragged on 
with growing discontent on both sides. Late in 1769 a 
Philadelphia merchant reported that trade was dull, but that 
enforcement of the law was making Philadelphia life at least 
momentarily exciting: 
Our Collector has seized 40 odd pipes of wine 
belonging to John Ross, Merchant. The sailors found 
out the informer. They rolled the informer in tar and 
feathers and paraded the streets with him. 
About the same time the merchants' ability to con- 


tinue to stand losses, or at least their willingness to 


stand such losses, began to waver. It had probably never 
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been as strong this time as it was during the Stamp Act 
crisis, which was of much shorter duration, from November 1, 
1765 until word was received in the early spring of repeal. 
And even then, merchants had, after December of 1765, taken 
calculated risks and shipped goods. Charles Thomson wrote 
to Franklin late in 1769 that the merchants of Philadelphia 
and New York had "agreed to confine their non-importation 
to the repeal of the act laying duties on Tea, Paper, Glass 
and Paints," but they were evidently wavering, for he went 
on to tell Franklin that: "It was necessary therefore in 
order that the Conduct of the merchants, might not affect 
the general cause, and prevent such a redress of grievances, 
as would give general satisfaction, to explain to our 
friends in England those wrongs of which the People here 


n52 Henry Drinker, about a month later, 


complain. . 
reached the same conclusion. Writing to his business part- 
ner, Abel James, he told him that Parliament would not, he 
had heard, meet until early 1770, and then repeal of the 
Townshend Acts would not be one of the first items of busi- 
ness. This would cause the merchants to waver. “Interest, 
all powerful Interest will bear down Patriotism. This I 
think will be verified in the Colonies ere long, should the 
Parliament be obstinate."°> Drinker's assessment of the 
situation proved to be correct, for in the spring of 1770 


he again wrote to James that his prophecy of December had 


been accurate at least as far as Rhode Island was concerned, 
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although New York and Pennsylvania merchants were still firm 
in their resolve to hold up the importation of goods until 
the Revenue Acts were repealea.>* 

The merchants of New York and Philadelphia may not 

have been "staggered," but events of the spring of 1770 had 
caused at least some of them to anticipate the fact that 
non-importation as far as Pennsylvania was concerned had a 
limited life expectancy. Already some action had been taken 
by groups of Philadelphia merchants, as shown by a letter 
Richard Waln sent to one of his English trading partners: 

At a meeting of about 60 of the Dry Goods Merchants 
it was determined to import Goods as usual except Tea & 
such Articles as may be hereafter charged with a Duty, 
but at a General Meeting, it was proposed to wait til 
the 5 June to consult the other Colonies, when I think 
it cannot be put off any longer, so that the Goods here- 
with order'd please wait til you hear from me again 
before you ship them, tho if others are shipping for 
this place you may execute this order. . 2 

“Four days earlier he had written the same correspondents 
that: "The partial repeal of the Revenue Acts has deter- 
mined the Merchants to import Goods once more in expectation 
that no occasion of uneasiness will arise in future & Har- 
mony be established between this & Great Britain. . 056 
So non-importation gradually slid into limbo in Philadelphia, 
as the mercantile sector of the economy, tired of being used 
to its own detriment in order to support the political goals 
of others, reestablished commercial relations with its Eng- 


lish factors. 


The situation was confused in Philadelphia as non- 
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intercourse began to break down. It was likewise confused 
in Britain. At almost precisely the same time that Richard 
Waln was sending an order for goods to Harford & Powell, 
Thomas Coombe, Jr. wrote to his father that non-intercourse 
was having its effect on English business, with "(t]he 
Intercourse between Great Britain & her Colonies [seeming] 
to decline daily -- to the Concern of all good Men in both 
Countries." Young Coombe was also concerned, as were many 
of his English friends, about the implications of the news 
just received in the British Isles of events in Boston -- 
the Boston Massacre. He was also worried about the confused 
state of politics in Britain, out of which anything was 
likely to develop.>’ The future Anglican clergyman grew 
more concerned as time passed about the relations between 
Britain and her colonies, for like other future Loyalists 
‘he truly loved both countries. This affection, together 
with a certain amount of homesickness, appeared in a letter 
to his sister, a letter which expressed the sentiments of 
so many colonials, and should be remembered when one con- 
siders that Thomas Coombe, Jr. and others like him would 
be forced to flee their native Pennsylvania under the pres- 
sures of war. 

England I have often told you has many charms, but 

Pennsylvania has more. Dr. Franklin's motto is -- 

‘Where there is Liberty, that is my native Country'. 

However, tho' I do not think the Doctor's Definition 

a just one, yet I am fully of opinion, that there is 


as much true Liberty in America as in any Part of the 
World. I would therefore rather say -- ‘Where my 
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Family & Friends are, that is my native Country', 

whether it be the Island of Britain, or the Continent 

of America. . 58 

Thus the unanimity exhibited at the time of the 

Stamp Act had begun to crumble ever so slightly in the con- 
troversy over the Townshend duties. In order to place 
pressure upon England, non-importation had been again agreed 
to, but agreed to by those elements of the community who 
would suffer the least by such an action. Whether or not 
the merchant was really interested in severely damaging, or 
even destroying, his own means of livelihood for the sake of 
a principle which may not have even been his own is, of 
course, open to serious question. Merchants would often, 
like Henry Drinker, honor commitments already made, but with 
a noticeable lack of enthusiasm. By 1770, as one writer put 
it: “Rogues are making their advantage, and the Quakers 
-grow cold and plead conscience.">? As soon as the non- 
importation agreement began to break down, they were quite 
ready, as in the case of Richard Waln and others, to make 
all prudent and necessary arrangements for the resumption 
of business as usual within the shortest space of time 
possible after such resumption became safe. Unanimity of 
purpose weakened first, and most noticeably, among the mer- 
chants, who, after all, had been called upon by others to 
suffer the most for a cause they were not all quite sure was 
their own. As crises continued to develop, others began to 


develop serious reservations about where all of this protest, 
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and its accompanying violence, was taking the province. The 
merchant defectors would soon have important company. 

For a few years there was relative calm, and then 
came the vintage year 1773, the year in which the last phase 
of the troubles leading directly to revolution and civil war 
broke out. There was no early warning that 1773 would be 
the critical year in Anglo-American relations. In Pennsyl- 
vania, Joseph Galloway was tiring of the long political 
grind without the direct assistance of his partner, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and seriously considered giving up the whole 
thing and retiring to private life. This caused Franklin to 
write him from London, asking that he consider retirement 
carefully, for he "may still be greatly serviceable to your 


60 Just three months later, Franklin wrote, men- 


country. 
tioning that "Parliament is busy about India affairs, and 

as yet see no end of the business," a sentence giving no 
inkling whatever that Franklin foresaw the great storm that 
was brewing over the East India Company and its tea. In 
fact, Franklin was more concerned that a war might break out 
with France or Spain, an event which he looked forward to 
with some anticipation for then, as he explained to Galloway, 
“every step would then be taken to conciliate our friendship, 
our grievances would be redressed, and our claims allowea."§ 
Franklin evidently understood earlier than most that one 


possible solution to internal problems was to engage ina 


foreign war; then the bickering parts of the empire would 
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hopefully pull together for a common goal. 

Political problems at least early in the year, had 
given way to serious economic ones, for the empire was suf- 
fering what economists today would certainly call a severe 
recession. The Philadelphia merchant William Pollard aptly 
described its consequences when he said, in a letter to an 
associate: 

In short, Sir, this Country is in a most dreadful 
Situation both in regard to Trade & the want of circu- 
lating cash, the Trade is bad beyond description, there 
are too many Persons in Business, the consequence is; 
they import a greater quantity of Goods than the Con- 
sumption requires, & every one finding himself overstock 
[sic] they have reduced their Prices time after time in 
hopes of getting their Goods off. . .62 

Part of the trouble had come when, in the previous year, 
British merchants had found themselves caught in a credit 
squeeze, and began to press their accounts for relief.°? 
All of which simply meant that there were serious economic 
dislocations within the empire in 1773, and one result of 
those dislocations would be an attempt on the part of the 
British government to bail out the financially embarrassed 
East India Company. The result of this economic decision 
would be an unlooked-for political explosion of monumental 
proportions in America. 

With the passage of the Tea Act the solid front 
against British revenue measures apparent at the time of the 


Stamp Act showed further erosion. The merchant element was 


again the most immediately affected, for there were deep 
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implications to the Tea Act. If the East India Company 
could be granted what amounted to monopoly power to dispose 
of their tea, then, if such an act was accepted without pro- 
test, what other grants of monopoly rights might lie in the 
mind of some future Parliament? Thus to accept the Tea Act 
was to establish a precedent dangerous for the future. This 
fear would pull the merchant one way, but continuing resis- 
tance to duly constituted authority pulled him another. 
Thomas Wharton feared violence, and, as he wrote to his 
brother, Samuel, "it does not seem to me that, there is 
resolution enough in the Executive branch of Government to 
protect the Property. "64 More than Philadelphians were 
becoming worried about violence and the destruction of pri- 
vate property, both of which had frequently taken place 
during previous protests. Even an English supporter of the 
colonial cause like Robert Crafton warned Phineas Bond about 
carrying protests to extremes. Preserve your "Spirit", he 
suggested, but do not "outrage" the tea. © The warning was 
far too late, ironically being written on the very same day 
that ill-disguised Bostonians were dumping that famous tea 
into their harbor. Thomas Wharton was further concerned, 
writing that he was “truly sorry that Matters have been 
driven to such extremes," and fearful that this event would 
serve to further "widen the unhappy Breach between the 
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Mother Country & Colonies. . Three days later Wharton 


wrote to the same correspondent, in which he expanded on the 
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Boston Tea Party and contrasted it to the much more sedate 
affair which took place in Philadelphia just after Christmas, 
1773, when Captain Ayres and the Polly were turned back 
without violence. °? 

The Quaker City had shown that it could protest as 
effectively as Boston -- after all, the tea was not deliv- 
ered here either -- but in a so much more moderate manner. 
Of course, Wharton did not mention the possible consequences 
of Captain Ayres' and the Polly defying the remonstrances 
of that group of "Respectable Citizens." 

With the resistance to the Tea Act, the old alli- 

ances, which had been forged during the Stamp Act crisis, 
suffered considerable strains during the agitation over the 
Townshend duties, and were hammered once again by the finan- 
cial crises of 1772-1773, finally came apart for good. If 
one considers the period under discussion, they had survived 
for about half of it, and this in itself goes a long way 
towards explaining why the Loyalists, who are the primary 
subjects of this dissertation, failed so miserably in Penn- 
sylvania to make a real effort to check the Revolution. 
They were simply too late in organizing, and in fact never 
got really organized at all. The Whigs, on the other hand, 
had been perfecting their various committees and organized 
groupings since the mid-1760's. By the time men of a more 
conservative nature began to discover again the merits of 


duly constituted authority in the shape of the imperial 
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government it was far too late for them to create an organ- 
ization comparable to the Whigs. This lateness would cause 
the future Loyalists to rely almost totally on the restrain- 
ing and chastening hand of Great Britain, and that nation 
was simply not capable of handling the situation without 
considerable internal support. 

Henry Drinker, the Quaker merchant, symbolized the 
fragmentation of the old alliance. He had stood firm 
against the Stamp Act, probably opposed non-importation as 
a means of resisting the Townshend duties but had neverthe- 
less stood on his honor to support it once it had been 
accepted, but now had grown nervous. Drinker was nervous 
with good cause, for he had accepted the post of Tea Com- 
missioner, and he feared he might be the object of violence. 
In January, 1774, he mentioned some of his vexations to one 
“of his correspondents when he wrote that he now stood in ill 
repute with the local populace for suggesting that the tea 
be landed and stored in a safe place. His position had even 
been that the tea should be withheld from sale until the 
Revenue Act was rescinded, but this had been unacceptable to 
the "warm spirits". These were upset because Drinker had 
held out for "a legal & steady opposition . . . by refrain- 
ing to purchase any of the Tea," and even this suggestion 
“was not going so far as some few Persons at first & after- 
wards the Majority of the People thought it necessary to 


go. "68 Drinker was undoubtedly alarmed at the violence 
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spawned by the Tea Act, and he could surely foresee that 
there might be a strong British reaction to actions that 
both defied the law and destroyed considerable amounts of 
private property. 

Resistance to the whiggish program was growing, and 
when it was suggested that all business be suspended on one 
day as an expression of sympathy with the Bostonians who 
were now feeling, in the implementation of the Coercive Acts, 
Britain's wrath at their actions the previous December, the 
Philadelphia Quakers opposed such a policy, and stated their 
feelings in an article in the Pennsylvania Gazette. While 
expressing sympathy for the Bostonians, the Society of 
Friends denied that it had countenanced such a proposal as 
a day's suspension of business, and went on to state that if 
any member of their Society had done so, "they have mani- 
“fested great Inattention to our religious Principles and 
Profession and acted contrary to the Rules of Christian Dis- 
cipline established for the Preservation of Order and good 
Government among us.0©9 

Dr. William Smith, Provost of the College, also pon- 
dered the situation, and still tried to distinguish the 
rights and wrongs on both sides of the argument. In July, 
1774, he expressed his opinions to his ecclesiastical over- 
seer, the Bishop of London: 

Altho' few cool & dispassionate men pretend to just- 


ify the conduct of the People of Boston in all things, 
and those imprudent Publications and rash actions, which 
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seem to tend towards Independency, are highly disap- 
proved by good Men, and considered as undutiful to 
G. Britain and injurious to American Liberty, yet the 
acts of Parliament inflicting Penalties upon, without 
giving them an opportunity of avoiding those Penalties, 
by paying for the Tea which they destroy (or otherwise 
complying with the Requisitions of the Act in every 
reasonable way) are looked upon as dangerous precedents, 
& have led the colonies generally to adopt the cause of 
Boston as their own. 
The provost was in a perplexing position, one he managed to 
maintain throughout the remainder of the controversy, and 
one which led him to be considered a Loyalist during the 
course of the war. As a member of the Anglican clergy with 
undoubted ambitions for a bishopric, should one ever be cre- 
ated in America, he was drawn towards the British position, 
but as an educator and an eminently rational man he also 
saw that the colonial Whigs had much truth in their argu- 
ments. Here was a truly unfortunate man who was going to 
suffer by being caught between two worlds that were rapidly 
becoming incompatible. 

Of course the colonies had an answer to the new con- 
cerns posed by the Coercive Acts, and that is undoubtedly 
why men like Drinker were saying "enough", and Smith was 
becoming worried. The answer to the acts was the old weapon 
of non-importation, and, as with anything used frequently, 
the law of diminishing returns had long since set in. The 
merchants had opposed it after the passage of the Townshend 


Acts; they would be ready to oppose it more strongly this 


time. With the calling of an all-colonial Congress to meet 
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in Philadelphia in September, the merchants became convinced 
that the result to be most expected from such a meeting was 

a non-importation agreement, quite probably with many more 
teeth in it than the previous ones. This conclusion led a 
merchant like William Pollard to inform his English suppliers 
that non-importation was in all probability coming again, 

and to recommend "that you make no provision for any kind of 


Goods for this Continent against next Spring." 2 


Then, two 
days later, after considering the matter further, he con- 
cluded that there just might be some advantages to the mer- 
chant who acted quickly and stocked up on critical items in 
advance of a trade suspension. To another supplier he wrote: 
"Shou'd this nonimportation take place, it would be worth 
your while to send by the first Vessels as much Canvas as 
you could Conveniently Spare from your other Connections, 
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as you may depend it will be wanted. . 
interests were paramount in Pollard's mind; he was not evi- 
dently suffering the pains of attempting to choose between 
two political positions each of which had considerable 
merit. 

As the call went out for the assembling of a Con- 
gress, men with varying viewpoints, and from different 
perspectives, contenplated solutions to the crisis, and out 
of these contemplations came an idea -- union. This concept 


was not new, for it had been proposed from time to time, 


most recently by Franklin at Albany in 1754 and by Thomas 
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Pownall, former colonial administrator, in his Administration 
of the Colonies. ”? The idea, however, was looked upon from 
two rather divergent viewpoints. To the colonial Whigs, a 
union would provide a better vehicle for resisting Britain; 
to Britain and those sympathetic to it, a means of greater 
control and the end to the long series of disturbances that 
had wracked the colonies. A writer who signed himself "A 
Philadelphian" spoke for the former group: 


The Union of the Colonies, like an Electric-Rod, 
will render harmless the Storms of British Vengence 
and Tyranny. Remember, my dear Countrymen, we are 
contending for the Crown and Prerogative of our King, 
as well as for Liberty --- Property and Life. --- The 
British Parliament have violated the Constitution, in 
usurping his supreme jurisdiction over us. Our Breth- 
ren in Boston may perhaps stand in Need of our Counsels. 
Every Stroke aimed at them, is leveled against the 
Vitals of all America. Success has hitherto crowned 
our Attempts to save our Country. Virtue --- Unanimity 
and Perseverance --- are INVINCIBLE. 74 


7 From another viewpoint, Thomas Wharton hoped "the 
Day is not far off, when the foundation will be laid, whereon 
a substantial & Permanent Union between Great Britain & her 

7 
Colonies will be established." But, Wharton warned, "this 
Union cannot be durable unless fixed in Constitutional 


075 Others, like Henry Drinker, evidently 


principles. . 
worried about too firm a union between Britain and America, 
and preferred to keep it a union of sentiment and affection 
rather than of constitutional forms. /° 

The thought of union was on the mind of Joseph Gal- 


loway, Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly, member of the 


Congress just assembling in Philadelphia, and long-time 
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political partner of Benjamin Franklin. Galloway seems to 
have been convinced that the real problem of Anglo-American 
relations was that there was no clear-cut standard, no writ- 
ten constitutional document, on which to rely for guidance. 
For years now, Englishmen and Americans had argued that they 
were within the limits prescribed by, and in fact defending, 
that most fluid of all frames of government, the British 
Constitution. This had only resulted in massive differences 
of opinion, and these differences, felt Galloway, could be 
minimized by a new document which would carefully define the 
limits of power of both the imperial Parliament at West- 
minster and the colonies. Thus, on September 28, 1774, 
Galloway proposed a Plan of Union to end, he had hoped, the 
impasse that had developed over the past decade. While the 
details of this plan are generally known, it can be summar- 
ized by saying that there was to be a President-General, 
appointed by and holding office at the pleasure of the 
crown, who would serve as the chief executive officer for 
the colonies; and a Grand Council whose members would be 
chosen by their colonial assemblies for terms of three years. 
The important concept embodied here was that while the Grand 
Council, which with the President-General, would be an 
“inferior and distinct branch of the British legislature," 
would be able to initiate legislation for the colonies and 
hold what amounted to a veto over parliamentary legislation 


for the same area. This was accomplished by permitting 
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legislation affecting America to originate in either Parlia- 
ment or the Grand Council, but before it became operative 
it required the concurrence of both Parliament and the Grand 
council. ’? 

The Plan was a compromise. The American concept 
that their own assemblies were supreme in all internal mat- 
ters was denied in this proposal, but then so was Parlia- 
ment's contention that it could “bind the colonies and 
people of America, subjects of the crown of Great Britain, 
in all cases whatsoever." /8 Both sides had what was in 
essence a veto over legislation affecting the colonies. It 
might have worked, and in fact, a majority in the delega- 
tions of five of the colonies in Congress thought it would 
and so cast the votes of their colonies in the affirmative. 
Six colonies, however, cast negative votes, and the Plan was 
defeated. /? The closeness of the vote evidently frightened 
those members of the Congress who sought a solution to the 
imperial problems much more amenable to the purely colonial 
view of the matter; and before the Congress adjourned they 
secured passage of a resolution to expunge from the minutes 
of the Congress reference to the Plan. 8° It was all a very 
close thing. 

Some months after the defeat of Galloway's proposal, 
news of that failure reached Franklin in England, and nothing 


shows more fully how Franklin's opinions had changed in the 


past decade than his reaction. The Plan of Union, after all 
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had its origins in the one that he himself had proposed 

at Albany twenty years before; but in that twenty years 
Franklin's concepts of the empire and the relations within 
it had changed markedly, while Galloway's had not moved 
nearly so far. Franklin wrote his associate that he now 
felt a closer union with "this old, rotten state" not to be 
in the best interests of the colonies. + Franklin and 
Galloway were separating rapidly in their views. 

Young Thomas Coombe, Jr. had expressed similar sen- 
timents about the corruption of the old country some years 
earlier when he wrote to his father that: "There is hardly 
a Post of Profit in this Kingdom, however trifling, which 
is not either sold to the officer, or bestowed upon a Tool 
of the M i 8 2082 Coombe, now an Anglican 
minister in Philadelphia did not, however, follow Franklin's 
‘lead, but chose to remain true to his oath of ordination 
which required allegiance to the crown. Some men's positions 
change, as did Franklin's; some remain relatively static, as 
did those of Galloway and Coombe. 

The Congress went on with its deliberations after 
the failure of the Galloway proposal, and proceeded after 
considerable discussion to adopt what the merchants had 
feared -- non-importation. Not only was non-importation 
decided upon, but by using the vehicle of the newly created 
Association there would be much tighter control than had 


existed previously when the ban on English imports had been 
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S) of a more voluntary nature; albeit those merchants who ran 
afoul of the Sons of Liberty were not convinced that it was 
a voluntary undertaking. What the merchants had feared had 
taken place, and dashing the hopes of men like Thomas Whar- 
ton, who had wished that Congress' “Deliberations will be 
productive of a plan whereon the true & lasting Happiness of 
Britain & her Colonies may unitedly remain to the latest 


«83 Wharton's hopes had been dashed; Henry Drinker's 


day. 
fears realized, for he had predicted on September 3 that 
there would be non-importation, and decided to "plan our 
Business accordingly" and advised his English suppliers to 
do the same. °4 

Shortly after Congress adjourned until the following 

© May, the Quakers made known their views on what had gone on 
at Carpenter's Hall in September and October. A Meeting for 
-‘Sufferings held on November 5, 1774, addressed a communi- 
cation to the London Meeting for Sufferings in which they 
left no doubt as to where they stood on the proceedings of 
the Congress, especially those which it was felt were resis- 
ting duly constituted authority: 

The Proceedings & Resolves of that Congress which 
have been since published minister renewed Occasion of 
farther labour to strengthen, confirm, & unite all in 
Religious Profession with us, in a steady Cure against 
deviating from a Conduct consistent with our peaceable 
Principles, or joining in any measures contrary thereto 
for enforcing their resolutions.85 


About a month later the Meeting for Sufferings took note, 


v with apparent consternation, that the Pennsylvania Assembly, 
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which contained members of the Society, had approved the g 
resolutions of the Congress, and the Meeting sought to bring 
pressure to bear on their co-religionists by pointing out 
the sorrow they were causing by their support of congression- 
al resolves. °° 

Others were also expressing opinions contrary to the 
resolutions of the Congress. Even before Congress adjourned, 
Henry Drinker told an English friend that "[wle utterly 
detest and abhor every measure which may have a tendency to 
widen the Breach between this Country and yours. ..." And 
in late November he expressed himself in a similar vein when 
he said that "Men of property and cool dispassionate Men" 
desired lasting peace and harmony with Great Britain and a) 
were “alarm'd and uneasy" at the "warm measures which have 


87 Not that these writers be- 


been pursued and adopted." 
“lieved that Britain was in the right in this dispute. They 
did not. But to them, redress of grievances meant the 
rational and moderate appeal through the proper channels in 
the hope that other rational and moderate men in positions 
of power would respond affirmatively. But policies which 
fostered continued resistance to authority, which threatened 
property interests either by the threat of violence to one's 
person or effects or by inhibiting his normal business rou- 
tine, were, they believed, being overdone. They had once 
stood rather solidly with the Whigs; now they were backing 


away rapidly from what they considered to be extreme posi- g 
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tions which were bound to cause ever increasing problems. 
The caustic John Adams, member of the First Continental Con- 
gress, was sure he had seen this kind before in Massachu- 


S Philadelphia society, like society elsewhere, 


setts Bay.® 
was dividing. Limits of conduct had been established in 
regard to the lengths one could in conscience (or for other 
more practical reasons) go, and as these limits were now 
being reached, people began to draw back, to reassess their 
positions, and to make decisions as to their future conduct. 
And more spectacular events which would make such reassess- 
ment mandatory at last were coming fast. 

Joseph Galloway, rejected and disillusioned by the 
failure of his Plan of Union, wrote an extensive pamphlet 
in which he emphasized for his fellow Pennsylvanians all of 
the advantages gained from the connection with Great Britain, 
“and tried to prove how these would have not only been con- 
tinued but improved had his plan been adopted. 89 He did not 
like the possibilities he said he was now seeing -- govern- 
ment "by the barbarian rule of frantic folly, and lawless 
ambition . . . freedom of speech suppressed, the liberty 
and secrecy of the press destroyed, the voice of truth 
silenced: A lawless power established throughout the 
colonies .. 090 

The Quakers were as concerned as Galloway, and at 


a Monthly Meeting for Sufferings held in Philadelphia in 


‘mid-January, 1775, they again tried by persuasion to save 
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some of their members "from going into Measures very injur- 
ious to themselves, afflicting to their Brethren, & dis- 
honourable to our Religious Profession, & Principles."9t 
Five days later a "Testimony of the People called Quak- 
ers . . .“ was published which took a strong stand against 
the measures then current, and declared against any oppo- 
sition to government. It continued to call for the use of 
the petition and remonstrance to obtain a redress of griev- 
ances. 2 This was an unequivocal statement of position, and 
it would not be long before the Quakers, despite their pro- 
testations of neutrality and of abhorrence of war, would be 
accused of loyalty to Great Britain. 

The situation continued to deteriorate, and in late 
April came the news that serious fighting had broken out 
around Boston and that at least Massachusetts Bay was now 
engaged in a war against the duly constituted authorities 
represented by Governor and Major General Thomas Gage. 
Samuel Curwen, a loyalist Bostonian, hoped that Philadelphia 
would make a safe haven in this storm, "an asylum amongst 
quakers and Dutchmen, who I presume from former experience 
have too great a regard for ease and property to sacrifice 
either at this time of doubtful disputation on the alter of 
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an unknown goddess, or rather doubtful divinity." Only 


one day later Curwen voiced his dismay at the agitation 
taking place in Philadelphia, and shortly thereafter he 


sailed for England where he sat out the war.?4 
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C=) Philadelphians were now being forced to make commit— 
ments to one side or the other, although in some cases some 
still refrained from taking any position until things hope- 
fully became clearer. There was still a war of words going 
on, but now it was directed inward against both political 
factions as well as outward against real or imagined British 
tyranny. Robert Proud, the Quaker schoolmaster, chose to 
use the vehicle of poetry to assault the Whigs whom he 


always supposed to be social upstarts trying to usurp posi- 


tions of power and respect which rightfully belonged to 
better men. We shall hear much more of Proud, for he never 
seemed as bashful or as fearful as some of his contempor- 
@ aries about putting his thoughts on paper, and his sharp 
thrusts began in 1775 with a poem called Forbidden Fruit: 


Forbidden fruits', in ev'ry state, 
The source of human woe; 
Forbidden fruit our fathers ate, 
And sadly found it so: 
Forbidden fruits' rebellions cause, 
In ev'ry sense and time; 
Forbidden fruits' the fatal growth 
Of ev'ry age and clime. 
Forbidden fruits' New Englands' choice, 
She claims it as her due; 
Forbidden fruit, with heart and voice, 
The Colonies pursue. 
Forbidden fruit our parents chose, 
Instead of life and peace; 
Forbidden fruit to be the choice 
Of man will never cease.95 


Not really very good poetry, but it did manage to express 
its point rather well. On the other hand, Benjamin Franklin 


r ) completed his passage from the ardent monarchist of 1765, 
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who had advised John Hughes to "maintain a firm Loyalty to t ) 
the Crown & faithful Adherence to the Government of this 
Nation," and had passed over into the more militant wing 
of the American Whigs. 2° His long years in England had 
caused him to wonder if the "old, corrupt" state could 
ever be more than a millstone around the neck of rising and 
virtuous young America. In July, 1775, he penned an oft 
quoted note to another old friend, William Strahan, back 
in London: 
Mr. Strahan: You are a member of Parliament, and one 
of that majority which has doomed my country to destruc- 
tion. You have begun to burn our towns and murder our 
people. Look upon your hands! They are stained with 


the blood of your relations! You and I were long 
friends. You are now my enemy, and I am 


yours, 97 @ 


B Franklin 

Philadelphia society divided rapidly from this point. 
“To the moment of actual warfare it had not really been neces- 
sary to take an irrevocable stand for or against Great Brit- 
ain. For this reason it is very difficult to speak of 
Loyalists before 1775, for all professed to be so. What 
Americans had been demanding were their rights, as they 
understood them within the empire, and so they had agitated 
for that elusive "redress of grievances." "Rights" and 
“redress" were quite personal terms. They could be defined 
by each individual as he saw fit, and in this instance such 
definitions ranged from peaceful remonstrance and reliance 


on the good will of the king and ministry to a willingness ao 
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to fight for a change of policy. It was the coming of the 
war and later the Declaration of Independence that really 
forced a definition of the term "Loyalist." Until those 
twin events, all but a very few could be classed as both 
loyal to Britain and Whig in philosophy. War and Indepen- 
dence, however, mandated some firmer decision. Then, and 
_this was often the most difficult part, the individual was 
pressed either to move voluntarily, or let himself be forced, 
into one camp or the other. Of course he often tried to 
maintain neutrality, but ina civil war this was exceedingly 
difficult. Therefore, we must proceed to the issues and 
motivations which caused many Philadelphians to remain, 


in varying degrees, loyal to the British crown. 


CHAPTER II 
LOYALTY DEFENDED: POLITICAL IDEOLOGY AND RELIGIOUS ATTITUDES 


In the chapter just concluded it was stressed that 
events finally determined whether a person remained loyal to 
Britain; and events obviously had a different impact on dif- 
ferent people. This meant that decisions were made at 
varying times during the early years of the war and this 
fact in turn showed that a cohesive Loyalist opposition was 
going to be difficult to form. 

Not only were decisions made at different times but 
they were made for many reasons; and these motivations were 
quite often found in varying combinations in each individual. 
“While it will be necessary for the sake of clarity to create 
somewhat arbitrary categories of Loyalists, it must be 
stressed that individuals more often than not cut across 
several of these classifications. There were many reasons 
why Philadelphians could not or would not accept the new 
political order imposed by the Whigs. 

In the area of political ideology the Loyalists 
suffered from considerable confusion until the Declaration 
of Independence was adoped in July 1776. This was obvious- 
ly the moment of the final breaking of the ties; but only 


a few months before it was adoped, appeals for a redress 
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of grievances were still sent by a Congress which professed 
its loyalty to the crown. Initially it was the "ministerial 
army" that was being resisted, not the connection with Great 
Britain. Until that crucial decision was taken in July 1776, 
future Loyalists like Andrew Allen could still serve with 
conscience in the Second Continental Congress, while one 

of his brothers, William, served as a lieutenant-colonel 

of Pennsylvania troops under Arthur St. Clair, and another 
younger brother, James, was a member of a Philadelphia Whig 
militia company. With the Declaration, Andrew and William 
waited for the opportunity to join the British, while young 
James tried to maintain something of a tenuous neutrality. 
They had joined the Whigs in the struggle for a redress of 
grievances, but within the imperial structure. Now their 
political beliefs would not permit them to take the ultimate 
-step towards independence. 

These Loyalists did not deny that Parliament did 
indeed have a right to legislate for the colonies. They 
accepted the legality of British actions, but they did 
question the basic wisdom of those actions. Writing to "the 
Freemen of America," one writer clearly stated this position 
when he claimed that: "The conduct of the British Parlia- 
ment towards America for several Years past, carries strong 
Marks of Insanity and Folly," and pleaded that "a grain of 
wisdom, properly managed, will out-weigh, in this Science, 


the whole Armies and Navies of Britain."? Generally 
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believing in the Whig view of English history, they could ‘®) 
agree that their particular rights as Englishmen, rights 
guaranteed by the British Constitution, were being disre- 
garded by the measures of Parliament.” They were concerned 
that these rights, supposedly guaranteed by English statute 
and English precedent, were also coming under attack on this 
side of the Atlantic merely because they were not as “red 
hot" as some of their compatriots. Long before the outbreak 
of actual fighting, men complained bitterly that those who 
claimed to be struggling to retain colonial rights in the 
face of increasing British restrictions were at the same 
time denying similar basic rights to those who either dis- 
agreed with their position or raised objections to the 
methods pursued in order to obtain redress. 

The Philadelphia Loyalists did not deny that Parlia- 
ment was indeed wrong in its policies for the colonies, but 
they asked, as whiggish resistance to Britain grew from ver- 
bal abuse through mob actions to open military activities, 
the very serious question as to where all of this was lead- 
ing. Having asked the question, the Loyalists went on to 
raise innumerable side questions which grew out of the first; 
and these questions basically concerned themselves with dis- 
cussions of how best to compromise the issues which were 
driving America and Britain apart. Just as many Whigs were 


concerned before mid-1776, so were the Loyalists with the 


problem as to just how "the connexion of the Colonies with r 
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(%) England should be continued."? Furthermore, they "stood for 
the recognition of law as against rebellion in any form; for 
the unity of the empire as against a separate, independent 
existence of the colonies, and for monarchy instead of 
republicanism."* 

The great divisive issue ideologically between Whigs 
and those who became Loyalists was their contrary views on 
the relationship between the individual legislatures and 
the imperial Parliament at Westminster. English whiggism 
had based its view on the supremacy of the King-in-Parlia- 
Ment, with the emphasis on the latter part of the expres- 
sion. This had been the settlement hammered out by the 
Glorious Revolution, in which James II, who believed him- 
@ self king by the Grace of God, had been replaced on the 
English throne by William and Mary who, if nothing else, 
-were king and queen by the grace of Parliament. So English 
whiggism had for almost a century rested its faith on the 
rock of the supremacy of Parliament in matters legislative. 

The American Whigs, however, had been modifying that 
doctrine. Certainly they believed in the ultimate supremacy 
of the legislative branch over the executive, but they were 
not at all convinced that this branch was in fact Parliament. 
American whiggism had been approaching for years, and had 
now basically reached, the conclusion that the supreme legis- 

lative authority for each colony was not Westminster, but 


© rather the individual colonial assembly. What the Whigs had 
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done, in the words of Bernard Bailyn, was "to consider the 
possibility that absolute sovereignty in government need 
not be the monopoly of a single all-engrossing agency but 
(imperium in imperio) the shared possession of several 
agencies each limited by the boundaries of the others but 


ch Here was the basic 


all-powerful within its own. . 
ideological difference between one major grouping of Loyal- 
ist and Whig. 

The leading Loyalist writers addressed themselves 

to this question, and among them there was a solid consensus 
that Parliament was the only supreme legislative body in the 
state. Joseph Galloway used the theme frequently in his 
writings: "That there must be some supreme will, or legis- 
lative authority, competent to the regulation and final 
decision of every matter susceptible of human direction, 
which relates to the safety and happiness of the society."® 
Having stated that proposition, he reinforced his arguments 
in what, for Galloway, was fairly strong language: 

For reasons equally evident, he [the king] cannot 
constitute inferior communities with rights, powers, and 
privileges independent of the State; because this would 
be either to dismember them from it, or to establish an 
imperium in imperio, a State within a State, the great- 
est of all political MONSTERS: nor with such privileges 
as are repugnant to, or variant from, the essential 
principles of the society; because this would beget 
competition and discord, and throw_the system of Govern- 
ment into irretrievable confusion. 

This was a view from which Galloway never deviated, for the 


above passage was written at the end of the war, from his 
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© place of exile in England and after the terrible personal 
disappointments of the war years. But his views were no 
different in 1783 than they had been in 1775. In that year, 
in an attempt to justify his rejected Plan of Union of the 
previous fall, he had as lucidly and as logically supported 
this viewpoint as his opponents had supported a contrary one. 
If the Whigs used the doctrine of natural rights to justify 
their position, Galloway did not consider that such rights 
were the exclusive property of his opponents and so managed 
to discover one such right of his own: 

There is no position more firmly established in the 
conduct of mankind, Than that there must be in every 
state a supreme legislative authority universal in its 
extent, over every member. This truth, the principles 
upon which all governments from the earliest ages have 

© been established, uniformly demonstrate. .. . 
Having made this point, Galloway quickly, and logically, 
went on to demonstrate to his own satisfaction and that of 
‘ether Loyalists who accepted the English Whig viewpoint why 
this must be so, arguing that to divide the supreme legis- 
lative authority was to "weaken and confound the operations 
of the system, and to subvert the very end and purpose for 


2 Then, to conclude this most important 


which it was formed." 
phase of his argument, he stated quite simply that "the 
supreme legislative head is lodged in the King, Lords and 
Commons. To their authority every other power of the state 


is subordinate, and every member must yield full and perfect 


e@ obedience. . Pia ao 
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Having carefully shown, at least to their own satis-— 
faction, that the colonies were subordinate to the imperial 
government in London, the Loyalists felt the obligation to 
inform their fellow countrymen just what were the rights 
and the limitations of their own legislatures. Again, 
Joseph Galloway spoke for many when he pointed out just how 
he believed the colonies had evolved, and what he conceived 
to be their relationship to Britain: 


The settlement, and government of the country required 

a division of it into districts, and the establishment 
of a number of incorporated and subordinate societies. 
The superintendence of the Crown and Parliament over 
them, and their constitutional relation and subordin-— 
ation to the State, required that they should be vested 
with certain limited powers and rights, to make bye-laws 
and ordinances for promoting the particular designs of 
their titution, subject always to the controul of 
‘the supreme Legislature [italics mine].I1l 


In essence, Gallocay was equating each colony and its char- 


ter with a corporate entity with their rights and privi- 
tages strictly limited, just as the charter of any business 
enterprise would be. Certainly the colonies were permitted 
under their charters to carry out the designs enbodied ttiwee- 
in, but as to having powers independent of those of the 
agency which issued the charter, the King-in-Parliament, 

that argument Galloway considered as specious. Failure to 
adhere to this principle of the supreme legislative authority 
of Westminster would, in the opinion of the Loyalists, only 


create anarchy. 


Yet if the Loyalists were convinced that only Parlia- 
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ment could redress the sundry grievances of Americans, they 
were not purely negative but rather pressed concrete pro- 
posals for parliamentary action to restructure the imperial 
government and thus mollify the Americans. A writer styling 
himself "Observation" had written to the Pennsylvania Chron- 
icle late in 1773 and had lamented that while there was a 
considerable amount of writing on both sides of the Atlantic 
in defense of one position or another, "no plan of union is 
agreed upon between them . . ." He then went on to recom- 
mend that Americans no Longer hesitate, but summon a Con- 
gress, publish a Bill of Rights, and appoint. an ambassador 
to represent the "united colonies" at the British court. 22 
Not surprisingly no suggestions were made as to what to do 
if Britain rejected this unilateral action, unless his 
suggestion embodied the thought that the mere taking of 
‘action by the colonies would force the British to a serious 
consideration of a rectification of the imperial structure. 
For, declared another Philadelphian, if some action was not 
taken, if deep and serious thought was not given to the 
question in London, serious troubles would follow. The 
writer warned: "Would to Heaven our rulers would consider 
these things in time! One more rash and unjust action on 
your side the water may divide us beyond the possibility of 
an union. . .." For, as the same author continued, "[wle 


love you -- we honour you as brethren and fellow subjects. 


We have shared in your dangers and glories. Only grant us 
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the liberty you enjoy, and we shall remain one people. Let 
the bond of our union be in the crown of Great Britain."+3 
It was undoubtedly with this in mind that Galloway 

had proposed his Plan of Union to the First Continental Con- 
gress. In fact, the background to the plan probably lay, as 
Julian P. Boyd has so succinctly stated, in the multiplicity 
of forces acting to motivate Galloway: 

It may be that the lawyer's respect for precedent, the 

wealthy man's concern for the protection of property, 

the aristocrat's concept of the place and value of 

gentility in society, the cultivated person's dislike 

of radicalism or violence, the responsible subject's 

concern for the future of the British empire -- all 

these influences may have operated upon him. . . 14 
Galloway was convinced that the British constitution was 
defective, because the accident of transferring the colonists 
across the Atlantic had also served to inadvertently disrupt 
the colonists' inherent rights to representation in Parlia- 
ment and to give that body assumed powers that were basically 


unwarranted by English law and precedent. 1° 


This viewpoint 
obviously concurred with that of his more violent Whig oppo- 
nents, for as he wrote in defense of his plan: "I do not 
differ from them in opinion, that America has grievances to 
complain of; but I differ from them in the mode of obtaining 
redress. . . nt 

Galloway's plan, as stated earlier, had been a com- 
promise. Parliamentary power was to be limited by giving to 


the colonies as a whole a fair measure of autonomy; but this 


colonial autonomy was also to be limited by the fact that 


i 


Parliament was still defined as the supreme legislative body 
of the empire. With this compromise, Galloway undoubtedly 
hoped to persuade both sides to accept his viewpoint.!7 

The Plan of Union, as previously stated, failed in 
1774 by the narrowest of margins, but Joseph Galloway never 
ceased to hope that this plan, or one based upon it, would 
eventually be accepted by both sides. For at least the next 
fourteen years he continued to propose modifications of his 
original proposal, each one however getting more stringent, 
giving more authority to Parliament and less to the colonial 
legislature. In all of this he never seemed to voice the 
discouragement that one is almost certain he must have felt. 
After all, as a politician, he seems to have cushioned his 
disappointments by telling himself that these things took 
time, that one's compatriots would not come around to his 
‘viewpoint without a great deal of encoutagemene,” His first 
plan was undoubtedly the best, and the one with the only 
chance of success. By the early 1780's the plans were 
encouraging stricter political controls, rather than a shar- 
ing of them, and Galloway seems to have been driven to "the 
extreme position of trying to avoid the threat of revolution 
by using more and more of the methods that had produced 
one."19 

Although many, if not most, of those Loyalists who 
were concerned with the political theory as to how the 


empire was structured and functioned accepted the Whig view- 
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point of legislative supremacy, they were still branded as 
Tory. The term was a pejorative. Lieutenant-Colonel John 
Connolly, a Fort Pitt Loyalist in the service of Lord Dunmore 
of Virginia, recorded that the term was "an appellation late- 
ly revived, and given by the republicans to the loyalists; 
and which the common people were taught to hold in such 
abhorrence, that Tory was, in their imaginations, synonimous 


to everything vile and wickea."20 


This viewpoint was driven 
home by the greatest propagandist of the day, Thomas Paine. 
Common Sense opened the assault, but in a manner which was 
quite mild by Paine's later standards. The Loyalists were 
referred to as: "Interested men, who are not to be trusted; 
weak men who cannot see; prejudiced men, who will not see; 
and a certain set of moderate men, who think better of the 


European world than it deserves. . nat 


With this descrip- 
‘tion Paine contended that he was carefully trying to "avoid 
giving unnecessary offense," but this was an attitude that 

he did not maintain. In the first of his Crisis Papers he 
referred to a Tory as a coward whose basis for action was 


“servile, slavish, self-interested fear . 022 


Eventually 
this view was embodied in a bit of popular jargon which 
defined a Tory as “a thing whose head is in England, and its 
body in America, and its neck ought to be stretchea."7? 

While "Tory" was a broad-based term used mainly as 
an invective, it nevertheless also did reflect a specific 


political ideology of its own, and there were Philadelphians 
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who subscribed to some of its basic tenets. The traditional 
Tory doctrine has been described by G. H. Guttridge as com- 
ing from the belief of the Stuart kings in "the lofty ideal 
of a monistic state personified and directed by an anointed 
king. . . 2A 
This Tory tradition was articulated by Sir Robert 
Filmer, a contemporary of John Locke and Thomas Hobbes. 
Filmer was unable to accept the political theory of govern- 
ment that was making its appearance in the last half of the 
seventeenth century. This was the compact or contract theory, 
and the writer most associated with it in Filmer's time was 
Thomas Hobbes. Now Hobbes' Leviathan accepted the idea of a 
contract as the means by which governments were originally 
established, but rejected the idea that once formed, the 
contract or compact could be further altered, or redrawn. ?> 
While Hobbes objected to any alteration of the compact, and 
thereby rejected the right of revolution, Filmer rejected 
the entire theory. To Sir Robert, who interpreted his Bible 
literally, government had originated with the first man, 
Adam, and therefore was patriarchal. Adam, the first man 
created in God's image, was also the first father of his 
people and thus the first king. From this Filmer easily 
developed the divine right of kings when he stated: "For 
as Kingly power is by the law of God, so it hath no inferior 


law to limit it. The Father of a family governs by no other 


law than by his own will, not by the laws or wills of his 
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sons or servants. There is no nation that allows children ao 


any action or remedy for being unjustly governed. . yne® 


Not only was the monarchy of divine origin, but "the pre- 


rogative of a King is to be above all laws, . set 


It. therefore followed that if monarchy was the 
divinely ordained form of government, then it went against 
God's will to overthrow or attempt to alter that monarchy. 
For this would be usurping God's own particular right and 


power, and “the ministry of men who execute God's judgments 


28 


without commission is sinful and damnable." God had 


anointed the king, and that was in itself a final act. The 
very idea or usurpation, or revolution, Filmer abhorred: 


If it be unnatural for the multitude to choose their 
governors, or to govern or to partake in the government, e@ 
what can be thought of that damnable conclusion which is 

made by too many, that the multitude may correct or de- 

pose their Prince if need be? Surely the unnaturalness 

and injustice of this position cannot sufficiently be 

expressed. For admit that a King make a contract or 

paction with his people, either originally in his ances- 

tors, or personally at his coronation (for both these 

pactions some dream of but cannot offer any proof of 

either) yet by no law of any nation can: A contract be 

thought broken, except that first a lawful trial be had 

by the ordinary judge of the breakers thereof, or else 

every man may be both party and judge in his own case, 

which is absurd once to be thought. . . .29 


In a collateral work, Filmer carried further this 
argument that it was both unnatural and unlawful for the 
people to usurp or resist the monarchy, since, again, it is 
of divine origin. °° This then was the pure Tory view of mon- 


archy and political power, based on the single theory that 


the king reigned by divine right, and an attempt to either oO 
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resist his authority, or worse, to depose him in favor of a 
new government, contravened not only the laws of man, but 
much more importantly, the laws of God. 

Traditional Tory doctrine was a very minor thread in 
the colonies in general, its most articulate defender being 


ee In Penn- 


the Rev. Jonathan Boucher of Annapolis, Maryland. 
sylvania, however, the group whose official pronouncements 
came closest to seventeenth century toryism was, strangely 
enough, the Quakers. In fact, no question concerning the 
Loyalists of Pennsylvania is more difficult to answer than 
that concerning the position which the Quakers took in regard 
to the struggle. There was at the time and there still 
remains a wide divergence of opinion as to the attitude of 
the Society of Friends, both collectively and individually, 
towards the American Revolution. 22 

The Society of Friends contained many who had risen 
to positions in the political and social elite of Pennsyl- 
vania, and these were positions they had assiduously culti- 
vated in the province since the days of Penn's first 
charter. Because they were first on the ground they undoub- 
tedly felt something like a sense of ownership over the 
political processes of the province, and they were of no 
mind to lay down power which had, by the 1770's, taken them 
the better part of a century to acquire and develop. 2? 


Furthermore, from the very beginning Philadelphia merchants 


had prospered, and since Quakers made up a substantial 
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portion of the leading merchants of the city, they reinforced 
their earlier political ascendancy with an economic one as 
well. This had caused some to drift from the simpler ways 
of the past. Frederick Tolles, historian of this economic 
movement, was convinced that: "On the basis of fortunes 
accumulated in overseas trade, the Quaker merchants reared 
a structure of aristocratic living comparable to that of the 
Virginia planters, the landed gentry of the Hudson Valley, 
and the Puritan merchant princes of Boston. . . 34 
There has been a tendency, on the part of some, to 
see the Quakers as forerunners of democracy, and undoubtedly 
an understanding of the way in which their meetings were 
supposed to function supported this notion. But it is only 
a notion, for the idea of the open meeting with the right 
of all to speak from their hearts had given way by the per- 
iod immediately preceding the Revolution to a system that, 
in the opinion of Theodore Thayer, was more oligarchic than 


democratic. ?° 


A more recent historian of the Society of 
Friends, Margaret Bacon, has taken an opposing point of view 
by equating the Quaker party before the Revolution with 
democracy while at the same time referring to the Proprietary 
faction as being loyalist. © This viewpoint is entirely too 
simplistic, and probably wide of the mark. The problem that 


has been raised here would seem to come more from the mixing 


of the idealistic goals of the Society of Friends, which were 


certainly more democratic, in theory at least, than those of 


a bE 


their contemporaries in the other major denominations, with 
the other activities indulged in by Friends as individuals. 
The Quakers had as many different motives for the positions 
they took as anyone else. To use just a single example, 
what was the difference between a Quaker merchant, and a 
Merchant who also happened to be a Quaker? There is a dif- 
ference in emphasis here, and whether one chose to stress 
his religious or his economic values in his daily living 
meant a great deal as to how he acted towards society and 
the problems that faced its The merchants who happened to 
be Quakers "were excellent representatives of that commer- 
cial solidity, sober prosperity and excellent husbandry 
which while sympathizing with mildly liberal tendencies, 
yet managed on most occasions to manifest a spirit of the 


‘ < 37 
most cautious conservatism." 


7 The “mildly liberal tendencies" had appeared during 
the controversies of the 1760's, but as the following decade 
Saw the continued growth of tension, these tendencies were 
checked. Some of this was probably due to the concern of 
English Quakers about the actions of their American co-reli- 
gionists. Fearful that American resistance might one day 
split the empire, the English Society increased its attempts 
to hold the American Quakers under tighter control in order 
to prevent serious damage to the movement as a whole. 28 


Since the threat to the economic unity of the empire was 


just as implicit in American actions as the religious threat 
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to the solidarity of the Society of Friends, the great @ 
Quaker merchants of Philadelphia evidently accepted the 
London Meeting's viewpoint, and seem to have hoped that 
their English associates could "protect their constitutional 
and political needs. . 039 

By 1773 the former support given to previous protest 
movements had broken down, and the Quaker merchant Thomas 
Wharton not only refused to take part in resistance to the 
Tea Act, but became a Tea Commissioner for the East India 
Company. This event was greeted with outrage by the local 
Whigs, and it was not long before Wharton's former newspaper 
partner, and now bitter enemy, William Goddard, published 
with evident glee an announcement in his paper, the Phila- r ) 
Gelphia Chronicle. Wharton and the other tea agents had 
“wisely and virtuously determined to have nothing to do 
‘with so pernicious a Business,. . ." Goddard then chided 
Wharton with having at last seen the "Dawn of Virtue" and 
hoped he would not, “for the Sake of rendering this single 
virtuous Act the more conspicuous, let it stand alone. . . 80 
Wharton had been forced to back down from this particular 
tea venture, but his Quaker associates were determined to 
continue their other businesses. The Continental Associa- 
tion, established by the First Continental Congress to 
oversee the embargo imposed on English imports, posed a real 
threat to their businesses because Philadelphia, being the 


only port of entry for the colony, could be more easily e 
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policed against violations of the embargo by the supporters 
of non-importation. Even so, it was still possible to smug- 
gle in goods, as a Proclamation of Governor Penn's on Octo- 
ber 14, 1774, indicated that not only had foreign sugar been 
slipped past His Majesty's Customs, but when authorities went 
to seize the goods hidden in a store in the Northern Liber- 
ties, they were prevented from carrying out their duties 
until the sugar was safely moved to a new hiding spot.4t 
Therefore, the great Quaker merchants chose to work through 
the Society of Friends in order to "conduct a campaign 
against the Association. "4 Then came war, a war which 
“involved as before a conflict of religious belief and 
worldly benefit, but in addition the revolution threatened 

a division of the Anglo-American solidarity of the Society 
of Friends. . a 

= The years 1775 and 1776 were crucial periods for 
the Quakers, for it was in this relatively short span of 
time that attitudes for and against them began to harden. 
The Quakers, who had joined in the earlier protests against 
the Stamp Act had been growing more reluctant to participate 
in the resistance to Britain, which they could see only as 
threatening the main pillars of their faith -- their aver- 
sion to war, their acceptance of de jure government, and 
the Charter of William Penn under which they had prospered 
both economically and politically. Still, they continued 


to hope. Early in January, 1775, Henry Drinker wrote to 
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business associates in England, pointing out that times 
were indeed trying for the Society and hoping that "wise 

& healing Measures will be adopted by our King & Superiours 
on your Side of the Water that may calm the raging of the 
times."44 

While waiting for action from Britain to "calm the 

raging of the times," the Quakers continued to preach cau- 
tion to their own members, to the growing anger of the Whigs. 
One of Quakerism's most bitter critics, Christopher Marshall, 
who always had a vindictive word to say about them, commented 
in his Diary: 

Meetings daily amongst the Quakers, in order, if 
possible, to defeat the pacific proceedings of the Con- 
tinental Congress, calling upon their members not to 
meet the county committees, but entirely to withdraw 
from them, under the penalty of excommunication. ... 
This day [January 24, 1775] was also a paper published, 
called a Testimony of the People called Quakers, in 
which is contained such gross abuse against all persons 
that oppose their fallacious schemes, and stuffed with 
such false contradictions, . . .45 

A recent arrival in Philadelphia, Jared Ingersoll, 

v 
Judge of the Court of Vice Admiralty, and a future inactive 
Loyalist, made, in a single sentence, an observation of con- 
siderable importance: "The Quakers have so long since pub- 
lickly disavowed all unwarrantable Combinations -- it is 
said they are not all of a mind as to this Step, at the 
same time it is well known they never openly disagree, or 


decide one from another."46 Ingersoll had reached an impor- 


tant conclusion, one that would be of a major influence on 
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the attitude of his contemporaries and of future critical 
historians on Quaker participation in the Revolution. What- 
ever the feelings of many, or even most, of the Quakers, the 
face they projected to their fellow Pennsylvanians was that 
of their official pronouncements and of the actions and 
attitudes of their leaders. These actions were Not, in 1:77S;, 
such as to make the Whigs believe they had a Passive ally 

in the Quakers, and the various statements of the meetings 
were anything but neutral. 

Christopher Marshall, bitter enough to be at least 
partially discounted, launched one of his tirades in a 
letter to a friend when he commented on Quakers in general 
and Quaker politics in particular: ". . . dont your present 
rulers in ye Quaker Church Demonstrate that their actings 
are more for to please men, and the rulers in government, 
than to please God, by establishing of coercive powers, and 
letting fall their Ancient testimony of renouncing the 


world, the pomps and Vanities thereof, . ant 


By June, 
1775, after actual fighting had broken out, Marshall became 
absolutely scurrilous when he referred to the Quaker leader- 
ship as "the Creatins who borrowed or more properly usurped 
the Name of the Representatives of the People called Quakers 
in their Spurious filthy Testimony signed by that Saint-like 
man in Appearance James Pemberton."48 
Not all Philadelphians were as bitter as Marshall. 


If the Quakers would not accept the political solution to 
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imperial problems which the Whigs were trying to impose, 
they, in accordance with their religious principles, did 
establish committees to raise money for the "relief of the 
necessitous of all religious denominations," who were suf- 
fering because of the outbreak of war. 4? At about the same 
time the Continental Congress took cognizance of the reli- 


gious scruples of both Quakers and the other pietistic sects 


when, on July 18, 1775, they resolved: 


As there are some people, who, from religious principles 
cannot bear arms in any case, this Congress intend no 
violence to their consciences, but earnestly recommend 
it to them, to contribute liberally in this time of 
universal calamity, to the relief of their distressed 
brethren in the several colonies, and to do all other 
services to their oppressed Country, which they can 
consistently with their religious principles.5 


, 


It was not until the late fall of 1775 that the 
Quakers began to publish statements of position that had 
strong political overtones, and it was these which would 
‘bring the greatest reaction from the aroused Whigs. On 
October 26th an address was sent "To the Representatives 
of the Freemen of the Province of Pennsylvania in General 
Assembly met," asking that there be no “attempt to deprive 
us and others of the full enjoyment of Liberty of Conscience, 
and that the solemn assurance given us in the Charter that 
we shall not be obliged to 'do or suffer any Act or thing 
contrary to our religious persuasion,' may not be 
infringed, .. geo From this perfectly legitimate plea 


for freedom of conscience, the Quakers soon moved on to 
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matters with decided political implications, and their pro- 
nouncements were not mild-mannered. 

The Society of Friends had always practiced obedience 
to the government in power over them, to the extent that it 
did not interfere with their consciences. Their practice 
had always followed the prescription "in rendering to 
Caesar, according to their manner of expression, that is, to 
the government, its dues; in the punctual payment of taxes, 
customs, and discouraging all illicit and clandestine 


guna And, to the Pennsylvania Quaker of 1775, 


trade; .. 
Caesar was George III, their only rightful sovereign. This 
attitude was bound to cause friction with the Whigs, and 

when there were papers presented to counter that Quaker 
petition to the Assembly mentioned above, the very abrasive 
Quaker schoolmaster Robert Proud responded. 

When discussing politics Proud often approached his 
subject in a manner that was far from judicious. In this 
case he opened by addressing his opponents as "all that Part 
of the Presbyterian Fraternity & Connections, who are most 
active in attempting the Revolution & Ruin of their Country." 
These men, he informed the recipients of his address -- the 
members of the Pennsylvania Assembly -- had “most notoriously 
subverted the Constitutional Government of their Country, as 
far as in them lay, by divesting their Rightful Sovereign 


of his Regal Power & Authority, & transferring the same to 


a Republican Congress," and “are absolutely under the 
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Influence, Power & Direction of this new created Sovereignty, 9Y 
most obviously, wantonly & offensively, levying War against 

that very King, to whom, by the most sacred Attests of 

Allegiance & Fidelity, &, they have individually and in the 

most solemn Manner, bound themselves to be faithful & 

true, . . ." Proud then went on to accuse the Whigs of 

attempting to subvert the duly constituted government "in 

order to usurp an unwarrantable Power & Despotism them- 

selves, . . ." and finally concluded that the Quakers knew, 

"at least, as well as you, what the Service of their Country 
requires, . . ." and that the main threat to the ancient 

liberties was the new whiggish government. >? Proud's writ- 

ings could only antagonize those elements who were rapidly 

becoming disenchanted with the Quakers for their official 9 
political pronouncements. 

3 But the best, or worst, depending on one's per- 

suasion, came on January 20, 1776. On that date the Phila- 

delphia Yearly Meeting, at a Meeting for Sufferings, issued 

a broadside concerning their relationship to the British 

state. The opening was clear enough: 

The benefits, advantages and favour we have exper- 
ienced by our dependence on, and connection with, the 
Kings and Government, under which we have enjoy'd this 
happy State, appear to demand from us the greatest 
circumspection, care and constant endeavours, to guard 
against every attempt _to alter, or subvert that depen- 
dence and connection. 54 


Later in the "Testimony" the official position of the Soci- 


ety on duly constituted authority was set down in a passage ie) 
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which Sir Robert Filmer would have approved: 


It hath ever been our Judgement and Principle since 
we were called to profess the Light of Christ Jesus, 
manifested in our Consciences unto this Day, that the 
setting up and putting down Kings and Governments, is 
God's peculiar Prerogative, for causes best known to 
himself, and that it is not our business, to have any 
hand or contrivance therein, nor to be busy bodies above 
our Station, much less to plott and contrive the ruin 
or overturn of any of them, but to pray for the King 
and safety of our Nation, and good of all men: that 
we may live a peaceable and quiet life, in all Godli- 
ness and honesty; under the Government which God is 
pleased to set over us.55 


Nothing could be a clearer statement of position, nor better 
calculated to greatly antagonize the Whigs than this pro- 
nouncement. 

Coming at almost exactly the same time as the great- 
est of the Whig polemics, Common Sense, it drew a response 
from the author of that pamphlet, who chose to answer the 
Quakers in the same type of language he had just reserved 
“for George III. Paine was angered that the Quakers mingled 
religion with politics, a most unwise choice he assured 
them, for it made them seem very unlike the religious organ- 
ization which they professed to bare Then, in a pungent 
statement, he demanded that they protest to Great Britain 
as well as to the Americans: 

© ye partial ministers of your own acknowledged 

principles! If the bearing of arms be sinful, the 
first going to war must be more so, by all the differ- 
ence between wilful attack and unavoidable defense. 

Wherefore, if ye really preach from conscience, 

and mean not to make a political hobbyhorse of your 


religion, convince the world thereof by proclaiming 
your doctrine to our enemies, for they likewise bear 
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ARMS. Give us proof of your sincerity by publishing 

it at St. James, to the commanders-in-chief at Boston, 

to admirals and captains who are piratically ravaging 
our coasts, and to all murdering miscreants who are 
acting in authority under HIM whom ye profess to serve.57 


Turning from this line of attack, Paine found the Quakers 
even more vulnerable on their doctrine of the divine rights 
of kings, and his assault in this direction was both mocking 
and telling: 


The principles of Quakerism have a direct tendency 
to make a man the quiet and inoffensive subject of any 
and every government which is set over him. And if the 
setting up and putting down of kings and governments is 
God's peculiar prerogative, He most certainly will not 
be robbed thereof by us; wherefore, the principle itself 
leads you to approve of everything which ever happened 
or may happen to kings, as being His work. 


Oliver Cromwell thanks you. Charles, then, died 
not by the hands of man; and should the present proud 
imitator of him come to the same untimely end, the 
writers and publishers of the Testimony are bound by 
the doctrine it contains, to applaud the fact. ... 


Paine finally left the Quakers, rhetorically bloodied but, 
from the course of future events, unbowed, with some advice 


which does not seem to have been heeded by the Society's 


leadership: 


And here, without anger or resentment, I bid you 
farewell. Sincerely wishing, that as men and Christians, 
ye may always fully and uninterruptedly enjoy every civil 
and religious right; and be in your turn the means of 
securing it to others; but that the example which ye 
unwisely set, of mingling religion with politics, may 
be disavowed and reprobated by every inhabitant of 
AMERICA. 


Paine's strongly worded advice was not heeded, and 
on December 20, 1776, almost six months after the Declaration 


of Independence was ratified, the Meeting for Sufferings for 
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r ) Pennsylvania and New Jersey once again stated that they 
could not accept the new, and now independent, government 
created by the Whigs. 

Thus we may with Christian fortitude and firmness 
withstand and refuse to submit to the arbitrary injunc- 
tions and ordinances of men, who assume to themselves 
the power of compelling others, either in person or by 
other assistance, to join in carrying on war, and in 
prescribing modes of determining concerning our relig- 
ious principles, by imposing tests not warranted by 
the precepts of Christ, or the laws of the happy con- 
stitution, under which we and others long enjoyed tran- 
quility and peace, 60 

Nor were these public pronouncements of the Society 

of Friends alone, for individuals recorded their own impres- 
sions of the situation, and indicated their points of view 
in other ways. In December, 1776, Sarah Logan Fisher of 

© the prominent Quaker family noted in her diary that she had 
attended Meeting that morning where "Wm. Brown preached a 
very excellent sermon & prayed for the King. . gabe It is 

quite easy to agree with A. T. Gary that "the political pro- 

nouncements of Colonial Quakerism were more loyalistic than 

a strictly logical interpretation of their dogmas demandea. "©? 

Their actions were.bound to be antagonistic to the new 

authorities, who would in the future severely punish some of 

them with banishment, and in the cases of John Roberts and 

Abraham Carlisle with death. But this would await the depar- 

ture of the British from Philadelphia, and before that event, 

Thomas Paine noted that the Quakers had not heeded the advice 


?) contained in his "Epistle," so he turned his attention to 
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them again in "Crisis Number III." 

Were the Quakers really impressed and influenced by 
the quiet principles they profess to hold, they would, 
however they might disapprove the means, be the first 
of all men to approve of independence, because, by 
separating ourselves from the cities of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, it affords an opportunity never given to man before, 
of carrying their favorite principle of peace into gen- 
eral practise, by establishing governments that shall 
hereafter exist without wars. O: ye fallen cringing, 
priest and Pemberton-ridden people! What more can we 
say of ye than that a religious Quaker is a valuable 
character, and a political Quaker a real Jesuit?63 

But there was much more than Quaker principles which would 
upset the Whigs. 

Religious arguments put forward by the Quakers were 
not such as to excite the wholehearted admiration of their 
more whiggish neighbors, and the manner in which these argu- 
ments against war and against the "setting up and putting 
down of kings" were put into practice was enough to incite 
something approaching a cold fury in their opponents. The 
Quaker stated simply that he would not participate in war, 
and this meant in any phase of life which might possibly be 
construed as to be supporting the Whig efforts. Therefore, 
he would pay no taxes whose proceeds might be used to sup- 
port the military (meaning, of course, most taxes), he 
would not serve in military units, nor would he pay fora 
substitute to take his place, and the true Quaker balked 
at even providing supplies for the Continental troops. In 


carrying out his support of the established order, he 


refused to subscribe to the test oaths that were imposed 
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after the Declaration of Independence, to accept Continental 
currency, or in any way or by any act to show that he con- 
sidered the new governments to be legitimate. °4 In some 
parts of the state, this attitude was carried even beyond 
the war, for Arthur Mekeel has found that the Western Quar- 
terly Meeting of Pennsylvania, in 1784, decided against the 
paying of taxes whose proceeds might be applied to the 
liquidation of the war debt. © This type of conduct was 
bound to be viewed with anger and cynicism. The question 
probably asked then was simply when do valid religious s 
scruples against war pass over and into the very common 
aversion to paying taxes? 

So, from the official pronouncements of the Society 
of Friends and from the testimony of their actions, they 
did give ample cause for the Whigs to assume that they were 
as a body inimical to the cause of American independence. 
The New Hampshire delegation to the Continental Congress 
informed their home state in early September, 1777, that 
a Quaker plot to supply the British with information had 
been discovered, but the writer was also convinced that 
“we shall fail of that proof that is expected. . . sus 
Only a few days after this report was sent, Henry Laurens 
reported to a friend that Congress has spent "five hours 
debating one silly point whether certain persons chiefly 
Quakers who have given the Strongest proofs which in these 


times can be expected of their avowed attachment to the 
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cause of our Enemies, who have peremptorily refused to take 
an Oath or affirmation of Allegiance to the state or to 
give a parole to the Executive power, should have a hearing 


ne? The Quaker Robert Willis 


in their own defense. . . 
recorded in his Diary in 1778 how he had met two others of 
the Society who had suffered at least temporary inconveni- 
ences by being placed under guard by the authorities. Their 
supposed crime -- visiting Friends in New York and Long Is- 
land, which were behind the British lines. They were, 
however, evidently found to be innocent of any transgres- 


sions and released. °° 


Shortly thereafter Willis also report- 
ed about a Quarterly Meeting he had attended in New Jersey 
"which was large and much favoured there being several 
strangers here from Pensilvania whose much wholesome advice 
& council was dropt to friends to stand faithful in these 
-days of tryal and not baulk their Testimony. .. 069 
Others besides the Wnigs considered the Quakers to 
be Loyalists, including Ambrose Serle, secretary to Admiral 
Lord Howe, who stated as much in his Journal some two weeks 
after the British occupation of Philadelphia. /° The jour- 
nals of individual members of the Society also confirmed 
Serle's opinion. Samuel Rowland Fisher rejoiced in 1780 
that Horatio Gates had been defeated at Camden, South Caro- 
lina, and saw American defeat as “a providential turn in 


favour of Great Britain," and hoped that it would "materiall 
Y 


tend [to] restore Peace to the Land by the Consequence of 


<9. 


, at 
i A In August of the following year he saw George Wash- 
ington and his sentiments were bitter ones: "I saw this Man 


Great as an instrument of destruction & devestation to the 
n72 


property, Morals & principles of the people, - 


Throughout the war there was deviation by Quakers 
from a strict adherence to the dictums laid down by the var- 
ious meetings, and those who too actively participated in 
the war were likely to feel the wrath of the Society in the 


form of disownment. This was the strongest weapon that could 


be brought against those who were considered to have slipped 
from the true faith. Israel Pemberton, serving as clerk of 
the Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, recorded the case of one 
individual whose disownment will serve as an example for the 
908 which Arthur Mekeel records as having taken place in 


Pennsylvania. /? 

Jesse Mariss late of this city who was educated in 
religious profession with us, has so far deviated from 
that pure principle of the Gospel dispensation, which 
breaths Peace on earth & good will to men, and our 
Christian peacable testimony, as to associate with oth 
ers to learn the art of war, . . . hath not been pre- 
vailed with to condemn his said deviation, agreeable 
to the good order of our Discipline, he has therefore 
disunited himself from our religious Society, untill 
from a proper sense of his outgoing, he condemns his 
conduct herein to the satisfaction of this Meeting, -- 
which that he may be enabled to do thro' the assis-— 
tance of divine Grace is our desire for him.74 


For a time, those disowned or who left the Society because 
of whiggish sympathies formed the movement called the Free 
Quakers which was forced to establish its own organization 


similar to the regular society../> They still accepted the 
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religious principles of Quakerism if not the political prin- 
ciples of the leadership of the regular Meetings. 

The many pronouncements of the Monthly, Yearly, and 
Meetings for Sufferings, especially the critical one of Jan- 
uary 20, 1776, together with the refusal to take affirmations 
to the test oaths, to accept Continental currency, to pay 
taxes, or to support the new government in any way other than 
to help with charitable contributions for the suffering, 
could only be construed by the Whigs as being prejudicial to 
their cause. Furthermore, the Quaker practice of speaking 
with one voice through the decisions of the oligarchically 
controlled meetings was bound to bring down on the heads of 
the whole Society the wrath of the Whigs. Many Quakers 
undoubtedly sympathized with the American cause as their 
religious tenets would indicate, but except for those who 
“voluntarily left the Society, or were disowned for active 
participation, they were quite silent over the pronouncements 
of the Meetings. Yet the Quaker historian Robert Proud, 
writing in the decade after the war, was upset that his 
co-religionists had been, in his opinion, badly used: 

Not fighting, but suffering, is another testimony, 
peculiar to this people, . . . Nor ought they, for this, 
to be obnoxious to civil government; since they cannot 
fight for it, neither can they fight against it; which 
is no mean security to any state: ... And though 
they were not for fighting, they were for submitting 
to government; and that not only for fear, but for 
conscience sake, where government doth not interfere 
with conscience; believing it to be an ordinance of God, 


and where it is justly administered, a great benefit 
to mankind. 
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Had the Quaker hierarchy followed this dictum, had 
they tried to maintain a strict neutrality in the war, they 
might have suffered considerably less both as a Society and 
as individuals. But their official pronouncements were not 
only lacking in the spirit of true neutrality, they were 
tinged both with the theory of the divine right of kings and 
with harsh references to the new governments of both state 
and nation. Such pronouncements were bound to incite the 
wrath of the Whig authorities. True neutrality in a civil 
war is exceedingly difficult under the best of conditions, 
and the official pronouncements of the Meetings could not 
be construed in that light. They looked too much like true 
Tory doctrine. The sympathies of the leadership of the 
Meetings, in the persons of Pembertons, Shoemakers, Fishers, 
and others, were with Great Britain; and this sympathy 
served to compromise the position of neutrality the Society 
tried to assume. 

While the Quakers were going to suffer at Whig hands 
for mingling religion with politics, they were not going to 
remain alone. The Anglicans would also suffer both individ- 
ually and collectively for being the established church in 
England, if not in Pennsylvania. At one point during the 
war only William White of Christ Church and St. Peter's, and 
later first Episcopal Bishop of Pennsylvania, was in his 
pulpit. The other Anglican churches in the state had been 


closed because their clergymen either had left voluntarily 
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or had been forced to leave by mobs angered by their poli- 
ties, 7? Anglican clerics proved to be stronger Loyalists 
than many in their congregations. 

Why were the Anglican clergy of Pennsylvania more 
likely to be loyal than those of other denominations? As 
the church most closely connected with the old proprietary 
government, the congregation probably contained a higher 
proportion of members who were directly or indirectly 
related to the government of either the province or the 
empire than any other denomination. 78 Many northern Angli- 
can clergymen were supported by the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and here failure to 
remain loyal could have meant the cutting off of the clergy- 
man's living. /? But the factor which probably weighed as 
heavily as any was the oath taken at the time of ordination. 
“In the Anglican Church priests could be consecrated only 
by a bishop, and there was no American bishop. Attempts 
to create one had been stoutly and successfully resisted 
for years by the other denominations who feared that if 
the episcopate was formed, it would be a giant step towards 
establishing the church-state relationship that existed 
in Britain, with every likelihood of damage to their own 
churches. Their resistance had been successful. This 
Meant that a candidate for the Anglican clergy had to 
return to Britain to be ordained by the Bishop of London 


in whose diocese the American colonies were included. And 
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part of their ordination ceremony required the taking of 

a solemn oath of allegiance to their sovereign. °° There- 
fore to support the American cause could be construed not 
only as committing political treason, but also as breaking 
a solemn oath to God -- a fact which could be stretched all 
the way to a charge that heresy had been committed. Few 
Anglican ministers, whatever their innermost sympathies, 
were willing to take the double risk involved. 

Something of the oaths required of the clergy for 
ordination carried over to their congregations. The Angli- 
can church was a liturgical church with its order of 
worship carefully set forth in the Book of Common Prayer. 

‘S) In the order of Morning Worship was "A Prayer for the King's 
Majesty," followed directly by another for the royal family; 
and, to complete the cycle "A Prayer for the High Court of 
"parliament" was included in "The Litany" and was to be read 
by the rector every day that Parliament was in session. °+ 
Thus, every Anglican communicant heard these prayers which 
enjoined his support for the monarchy read at each of the 
various services which he attended. It was always directly 
before him. And then there were the "Articles of Religion" 
to which the monarch usually added a strong injunction 
against violation, such as the statement by George II in 


the 1745 edition of the Book of Common Prayer: 
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That the Articles of the Church of England (which have 
been allowed and authorized heretofore, and which our 
Clergy generally have subscribed unto) do contain the 
true Doctrine of the Church of England, agreeable to 
God's word: which we do therefore ratify and confirm, 
requiring all our loving Subjects to continue in the 
uniform possession thereof, and prohibiting the least 
difference from the said Articles, which to that end 
We command to be new printed, and this Our Declaration 
to be published therewith.8 


Then there was Article "XXXVII: Of the Chief Magistrate:" 
The King's Majesty hath the Chief Power in the 
Realm of England, and his other Dominions unto whom 
the chief Government of all Estates of this Realm, 
whether they be Ecclesiastical or Civil, in all Causes 
doth appertain, and is not, nor ought to be subject 
to any Foreign Jurisdiction. 
. . . that is, that they [princes or kings] should 
rule all Estates and Degrees committed to their charge 
by God, whether they be Ecclesiastical or Temporal, 
and restrain with the Civil Sword the subborn and 
evil-doers. 
It took no great stretch of the imagination to see that the 
terminology of "the stubborn and evil-doers" could be extend- 
“ed to cover those colonials who opposed British measures. 
For the truly religious Anglican, resistance to duly consti- 
tuted authority, as opposed to a legal petition for redress, 
was a very serious matter. Furthermore, the Anglican con- 
gregations often represented a segment of the colony's 
elite. Penn's children had returned to the Church of Eng- 
land shortly after the colony's founder died and some Quaker 
families who had succeeded in business had followed them. 
In addition to the proprietary family, royal officials also 


attended the Anglican churches, giving them something of 


the status of unofficial state churches. 
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Despite these strong religious prohibitions against 
resistance to the British crown, the Anglicans, like the 
other groups and individuals, hesitated, hoping that a 
solution to the constitutional problems facing Britain and 
America could be worked out. This hesitation lasted until 
it was far too late to take a viable position in defense 
of the old order. Dr. William Smith, a leading Anglican 
cleric in Philadadelphia, tried valiantly to serve as a 
moderating influence between the two opposing forces. 

Pulled in one direction by his oath of ordination, by his 
ambitions for a higher ecclesiastical post if the episcopate 
were ever established, and by his general conservatism, he 
could see that both sides had merit to their arguments. 

In July, 1774, Dr. Smith informed the Bishop of London that 
Committees were being chosen to protest recent British 
‘actions, and that he had been invited to “join them in the 
support only of such moderate & reasonable measures, as all 
good men must approve of. . .. All that good Men could do 
is to advise them to prudent Means, and to offer to act in 
their Behalf, in the Pursuit of any reasonable Plan. "84 
Later in the same letter, Smith advised the Bishop that a 
committee of forty-three had indeed been formed with himself 
as a member, and he pledged that “I shall continue to act 
while I can be of any use in advising measures consistent 
with the Principles I profess, & that allegiance & subordina- 


tion which we owe to the Crown & Empire of G. Britain. I£f 
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ever there be any attempt to go beyond that line I shall i) 

declare off. .. ua85 
Affairs began to move, if not "beyond that line," 

at least perilously close to it when fighting broke out 

around Boston in the early spring of 1775. The Anglican 

clergy of Philadelphia, including Dr. Smith, informed the 

Bishop of London that they were still trying to serve as 

a moderating influence in the struggle, and, not inciden- 

tally, it would seem to protect their own position in regard 

to that oath to their sdvercions Fully aware now that the 

struggle just commenced would have an impact "in which the 

very existence of our Church in America seems to be inter- 

ested," they again voiced a collective plea that "the unhappy 9 

controversy between the Parent Country and these Colonies 

might be terminated upon Principles honourable and advan- 

“tageous to both, without proceeding to the extremities of 


civil war and the horror of Bloodshed. "8° 


The Bishop was 
informed that the twentieth of July had been set aside for 

a day of "Fasting, Prayer & Humiliation" at the request of 
the Continental Congress, and they, as clergymen, were 
expected to participate. Failure to do so would, of course, 
ruin their influence with the Whigs, but direct participation 
might also jeopardize their standing at home; so they were 


caught on the horns of the proverbial dilemma. They made 


the decision to preach on the appointed day, but used the 


vehicle of this long letter to cover themselves in Britain. im) 
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As they told the Bishop: “Upon this fair and candid state 
of things, we hope your Lordship will think our conduct has 
been such as became us; and we pray that we may be considered 
as among His Majesty's most dutiful & loyal subjects in this 
and every other Transaction of our Lives. .. 87 The let- 
ter was signed by Richard Peters, William Smith, Jacob Duché, 
Thomas Coombe, William Stringer, and William white. °8 
Dr. Smith on the appointed fast day continued to 
preach moderation, stressing the fact that "the members of 
the Church of England, to which we belong, feel as much as 
others for the calamities and divisions of our citizens and 
country, on both sides of the Atlantic; and are equally 
concerned for the preservation of our just rights; . ;089 
So long as the colonies retained at least a pretence of 
loyalty to the crown, Smith remained in the good graces 
“of most of his fellow-Philadelphians, and early in 1776 he 
accepted an invitation to deliver a speech in memory of 
General Richard Montgomery who had fallen at Quebec. He 
took the opportunity to tell his listeners that what seemed 
to be defense of personal liberties to one party was trea- 
son to another, and that whatever he managed to say would 
certainly not be acceptable to all of his compatriots. ?° 
He also called for men to continue to consider both sides, 


and the merits of their arguments, when he said: 


Perish that narrow pride, which will suffer men 
to acknowledge no virtue, but among their own party. 
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In this direful contest, the chief concern of a liberal e@ 
mind, will be, that so much personal virtue as may be 
found on both sides, instead of being united in the 
same great national object for the common good, should 
be dreadfully employed to the purpose of mutual destruc- 
tion. And a man can as soon divest himself of his 
humanity, as refuse the tribute of veneration due to 
actions truly magnanimous. 
It was, however, not possible ina revolutionary 
situation to try to tread a middle ground, and to point out 
the merits as well as the demerits of both sides. Smith's 
position was, in essence, a form of neutrality; and in times 
of civil strife, such a position was terribly difficult to 
maintain. Smith tried to tread cautiously, to preach mod- 
eration, at a time when the whole sweep of events was 
against him. He was told in very blunt terms by none other 
than the great polemicist of the Revolution, Tom Paine: ‘@) 


It is not a time to trifle. Men who know they 


deserve nothing from their country, and whose hope 
is on the arm that has sought to enslave ye, may hold 
out to you, as Cato [Dr. Smith] hath done, the false 
light of reconciliation -- there is no such thing. 
Tis gone! Tis past! The grave has parted us -- and 
death, in the persons of the slain, hath cut the 
thread of life between Britain and America. 92 

Many by now agreed with Paine. 

The result was that with that great cut-off point 
in the history of the Revolution, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Philadelphia Anglicans, led by their clergy, 
tended to remain loyal. Of the three leading Anglican 
clerics who had supported Congress in its early period -- 


Jacob Duché, William Smith, and William White -- only 


White continued to do so strongly, at the cost of denying Y ) 
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at least part of his oath of Ordination; and so he was the 
only Anglican rector permitted to keep his church open in 
the critical stages of the war. Duché, as we shall see 
later, wrote a very unfortunate letter to Washington in 1777 
calling on him to use his influence to return the colonies 
to imperial control, and thus became something of an apos- 
tate, since he had been Chaplain of the First Continental 
Congress. Smith was rendered impotent, for by trying to 
remain neutral he placed himself in an impossible position 
with both factions. Other clergymen, like Thomas Coombe, 
Jr., one of Jacob Duché's assistants in the United Parishes 
of Philadelphia, preferred to go within the British lines, 
for the Anglican Church functioned on something like the 
old basis only in occupied New York City. Members of their 
congregations, some for matters of conscience and Many for 
the more mundane reasons we shall discuss later, also 
exhibited a tendency to prefer the old order of things. 
There was undoubtedly another factor which bothered 
the Philadelphia Loyalists. Since many of them represented 
membership in the old ruling elite in Pennsylvania, they 
were fearful of any movement which might go so far as to 
upset the existing order. Should the imperial connection 
be rejected and the rejection made good, the revered Charter 
of William Penn was bound to go under with it, with what 
political ramifications these men were agraid to think. 


Throughout the years of protest and resistance the "mob" 
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had been used as an instrument to intimidate stamp distri- 
butors, customs officials, tea commissioners and all those 
other officials whose duty it was to carry out as best they 
could the laws laid down by Parliament. Should the mob 
turn on those who had heretofore given them leadership, 
what threats might thereby be posed? Many Pennsylvanians 
got a chastening lesson in just what might happen when, in 
1776, with the old order in a shambles, with Galloway and 
the Allens moving toward Loyalism and already politically 
impotent, with moderate Whig John Dickinson out of political 
favor for his refusal to sign the Declaration, with equally 
moderate Joseph Reed out of the state serving with Wash- 
ington, those elements which were classed among the "red 
hots" or “fiery Whigs" drafted and then promulgated a Con- 
stitution that certainly broadened the political base of 
“the state beyond anything the moderates ever desired. It 
would take them years to recover. 

Some Americans thus remained loyal to their sovereign 
and the British nation because of what can only be described 
as the best of motives. They debated the issues in their 
own minds and in public, and agreed with the basic premise 
that Britain had overstepped the bounds of reason; but, when 
it came to first revolution and then independence they drew 
back. Their ideological belief that the King in Parliament 
was the supreme legislature of the empire would not permit 


them to bend their basically Lockean theories to the point 
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of admitting that the various colonial assemblies were to be 
the determinant in matters affecting a colony's internal 
affairs, for this imperium in imperio, this state-within-a- 
state, signified to them only weakness and the ultimate dis- 
solution of the empire. It was an unacceptable political 
premise. Others reluctantly concluded from religious grounds 
that they too could not, in conscience, shift their old and 
ingrained beliefs to suit the changing order of things. The 
Anglican and Quaker denominations representing the elite of 
politics and commerce were = by their leaders' adherence 
to the crown for reasons of both theory and practicality and 
many of their congregations also chose loyalty over revolu- 
tion. Others, representing all of the above categories, and, 
in some cases, none of them, refused to accept the dissolution 
of the world's greatest extant empire and, they believed, 
political system, simply because that empire and that system 
had developed some internal stresses and strains. It was 
wrong, they said, to overthrow the British empire merely 
because some of its parts were for the moment flawed. These 
individuals would often go so far as to fight for that elu- 
sive goal of “redress of grievances," but a rebellion whose 
air was total separation was not for them. These then were 
the higher motives that prompted loyalty. There were numer- 
ous other reasons for remaining loyal which were mixed with 
those of an ideological or moral nature, and these were often 


less admirable. 


CHAPTER III 
LOYALTY DEFENDED: THE PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


We have discussed those reasons for remaining loyal 
to Great Britain that might be classed as motivations of a 
higher order -- philosophic, religious, and moralistic. 
Undoubtedly these played their part to some degree in large 
numbers of individuals. However, as we have earlier stressed, 
loyalism was based on a complexity of forces which impelled 
a person to assume a position, and these motivational forces 
were usually intermingled in each Loyalist. For the sake 
of simplicity, we have tried, and will try in this chapter, 
to isolate specific motives for loyalism; but it must always 
“be remembered that these often appeared in varying degrees 
in each person. In the chapter that follows, forces of a 
type different from those of a basically ideological nature 
will be discussed. 

The forces acting on men to persuade them to support 
one side or the other were many, and they are often listed 
catalog fashion. As Paul H. Smith has written: "Too 
little attention, for example, has been given to the fact 
that loyalism meant different things to different persons in 
different situations. .. wat Writers at the time of the 


Revolution treated Loyalist motivation briefly, for, as the 
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© following passage indicates, they considered these motiva- 


tions to be base in nature: 


I, therefore, beg leave to oblige the advocates for 
dependence to speak for themselves in the following 
order: -- 


1. I shall lose my office. 2. I shall lose the 
honor of being related to men in office. 3. I shall 
lose the rent of my houses for a year or two. 4. We 
shall have no more run, sugar, tea nor coffee, in this 
country, except at a most exorbitant price. 5. We 
shall have no more gauze or fine muslins imported among 
us. 6. The New England men will turn Goths and Van- 
dals, and overrun all the Southern Colonies. ... 

7. The church will have no king for a head. 8. The 
Presbyterians will have a share of power in this country 
+ + + + 9. I shall lose my chance of a large tract of 
land in a new purchase. 10. I shall want the support 
of the first officers of government, to protect me in 
my insolence, injustice, and villany. 11. The common 
people will have too much power in their hands. N. B. 
-- The common people are composed of tradesmen and farm- 
© ers, and include nine-tenths of the people of America. 

Finally. -- Sooner than submit to the chance of 
these probable evils, we will have our towns burnt, 
our country desolated, and our fathers, brothers, and 

2 children butchered by English, Scotch, and Irishmen; 
by Hanoverians, Hessians, Brunswickers, Waldeckers, 
Canadians, Indians, and Negroes. And, after all, such 
of us as survive these calamities, will submit to such 
terms of slavery as King George and his Parliament may 
impose upon us. 


These lists which cataloged men's reasons for taking action 
in a revolutionary situation could be expanded by citing the 
numerous historians who have done the same thing, but only 
certain of the categories would change. The remaining moti- 
vations for remaining loyal were probably much less profound 
or even admirable than those already discussed, but they 


© are nonetheless important. 
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There are those who will react obediently to any 
authority, no matter how mistaken most of their fellows con- 
ceive that authority to be, and they always seem to be able 
to justify what was more than just obedience, but rather was 
blind obedience. Peter Oliver of Massachusetts Bay spoke 
for many Loyalists when he stated quite frankly that "[t]here 
is a publick Confidence due from us to our Legislators. . . ." 
This confidence must allow for the errors of human nature, 
and had to be borne until they could be removed, although 
Oliver never managed to explain just how this latter was to 
be accomplished. And there was a warning, for Oliver was 
convinced that those who pulled down government would, like 
the Biblical Samson, be buried in the ruins of their own 
actions.? This viewpoint certainly represented one view-— 
point of the Loyalists, but it would seem to have been a 
“very minor thread. 

Of much greater importance because of their position 
at or near the apex of the social pyramid were those Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen who held positions of preferment under 
the crown -- the royal office holders, their families, and 
their hangers on. Yet even within this classification moti- 
vations were mixed, for there were men truly devoted to the 
gexekta of the crown, and there were those whose sole objec-— 
tive was the emoluments attached to the office. Jared Inger- 
soll, formerly of Connecticut, had been appointed stamp 


distributor for that colony in 1765, and had been forced by 
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strong local pressures to give up the office, as had his 
compatriots in other colonies. He never forgave what he 
considered to be a slight on the part of his fellow citizens, 
and nearly ten years later, after he had been rewarded by 
the position of a judge of the Court of Vice Admiralty at 
Philadelphia, he still reflected bitterly on the economic 
gains he had not realized when he was forced to give up the 
office. Writing to a relation back home in Connecticut only 
a few months before the outbreak of war, he showed it was 
still bothering him when he said: "You know when I had been 
oblized to part with my pretty little Stamp office -- I 
wrote some Letters to my Lords & Masters in England about 
the matter, in which I thought indeed I had represented 
things in a pretty Just and inoffensive light. .. a4 His 
political worth in Connecticut had been ruined by this 
-appointment, as had that of his fellow commissioner John 
Hughes in Philadelphia, so he continued to put pressure on 
the home government for some other position in compensation 
for his losses. Feeling the government owed him an obliga- 
tion for his losses, he became a simple place hunter, and 
his reward was the judgeship at Philadelphia.» Obviously 
his politics made him suspect to the Philadelphia Whigs who 
evidently transmitted their concerns back to Connecticut, 


for even before the outbreak of fighting, Ingersoll wrote 


again to his relation in New Haven: 
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You will observe that I give no direction about 
buying in oats this year -- not being yet clear that 
New Haven will be a proper asylum next Summer for a 
Tory, and yet I think I ought to pass for a Patriot 
for I have drank no Tea since March came in --.. . 
Ingersoll was evidently trying to keep at least moderately 
in the good graces of the Whigs, but the main cause of his 
concern was the fear that he would lose his judgeship as 
he had lost the stamp distributorship a decade earlier. 
Others among the placemen remained loyal for reasons 
somewhat more meritorious than just the fees and salaries 
attached to office. There was Samuel Shoemaker of Phila- 
delphia, one of the leaders of the elite which governed 
the province. He had held numerous city, province, and 
royal offices, and in so doing had taken frequent affirma- 
tions of allegiance to the British crown. Furthermore he 
was a devoted member of the Society of Friends, and the 
“pro-British attitude of the leadership of that Society, 
together with his own conscientiousness, caused him to refuse 
to break his prior pledges.” The price of his loyalty would 
be virtual banishment from Pennsylvania for most of the war. 
While not strictly any longer a Pennsylvanian, Sir 
William Franklin, royal governor of New Jersey and natural 
son of the greatest of all revolutionary Pennsylvanians, 
faced the same conflicts of loyalty as did Samuel Shoemaker, 
and made the same decision. Trained in the law at the Middle 
Temple in London, he had been appointed governor of New Jer- 


sey in 1762, and thus by both training and position, he 
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chose to stay with the royal cause.® Yet down to the moment 
of decision he tried to steer the middle course of a man 
with sympathies for both sides. His views were expressed in 
a letter to William Strahan, when he said that he held the 
same political opinions as his father "on the disputes 
between Britain & America," but also that he had never 
“given up a single point of the Crown's Prerogatives, .. nd 
Sir William remained, however, a servant of the king 
throughout, a fact his father recognized in 1773 when he 
gave him some sound advice: 
You are a thorough government man, which I do not wonder 
at, nor do I aim at converting you. I only wish you to 
act uprightly and steadily, avoiding that duplicity 
which in Hutchinson adds contempt to indignation. If 
you can promote the prosperity of your people and leave 
them happier than you found them, whatever your polit- 
ical principles are, your memory will be honoured.1 
Shortly after Lexington and Concord, Benjamin Franklin wrote 
again to his son voicing some disappointment as well as 
understanding at the governor's position. He told him that 
while he knew he would execute his duties "with fidelity to 
your master,“ he felt that Sir William's position was "run- 
ning behindland" and that "independence [was] more honourable 
than any service, . . ." He then proceeded to break off 
relations with his son for many years.++ Here was the unfor- 
tunate division of two honorable men, made all the more 
unfortunate by the fact that they were also father. and son. 


It must, however, quickly be pointed out that even 


royal officials did not always remain loyal. Francis Hopkin- 
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son, of an old Philadelphia family, began to seek an appoint- 
Ment as customs collector in 1770, and with the influence 

of Benjamin Franklin received the appointment for New Castle 
upon Delaware two years later. Having at last received the 
supposedly coveted position, Hopkinson then wrote to Lord 
North petitioning to use a deputy to perform the duties of 


the office as he was now too busy to do so himsele. 2 


Hop- 
kinson then went on to become one of the more effective 

Whig propagandists, especially through the songs he composed 
for the American cause. 

Finally, royal employment did not always mean such 
relatively lucrative posts as customs collectors, judges of 
the court of admiralty or the like. For example, there was 
a rather humble man, a farmer from Lancaster County, who 
chose the British occupation of Philadelphia as the time to 
finally join the royal forces. This man, James Henderson, 
left home in March, 1778, with a wagon and team of four 
horses to join Sir William Howe. He alone made it. Some- 
where outside of Philadelphia he was stopped by American 
forces and his wagon and team were confiscated. He was then 
able to proceed and join the British whom he served through- 
out the rest of the war as a wagon master; and when it was 
over he placed a claim with the Royal Clamis Commission for 
#150 Pennsylvania currency for the loss of his property. 

A John McGuire, who offered a sworn statement in behalf of 


Henderson, was evidently not completely convinced that the 
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man was really a Loyalist, but wondered if his motive might 
not have been "to get good Employment as much as from prin- 
ciple of Attachment to Britain."?3 Here was an individual 
whose basic reason for loyalty to Great Britain seems to 
have been bound up in securing permanent employment ina 
relatively menial, although highly necessary, occupation, 
There were those among the old political, economic, 
and social elite who were seriously concerned over the impli- 
cations of the growing revolutionary activity for their own 
positions. A man like the young James Allen could, in 1775, 
sound like the most "fiery Whig," with a rousing Passage 
in his diary: 
The eyes of Europe are upon us; if we fail Liberty no 
longer continues an inhabitant of this Globe: for Eng- 
land is running fast to slavery. The King is as despotic 


as any prince in Europe: the only difference is the mode; 
& a venal parliament are as bad as a standing army.14 


“Allen sounded like an American Whig, but it would not be too 


many months before he would have serious second thoughts, 

and he will be found again in great consternation as he real- 
ized that independence was approaching. Like Allen, who was 
a son of the chief justice, another member of the old elite, 
Phineas Bond, joined the militia for a time in order to help 
check what he felt was the growing tendency on the part of 
the “lower orders" to usurp the power of their petters.?° 
This elitism also showed in the attitude of Colonel Philip 


Skene of the Loyalist forces, who seemed to have little con- 


cern for politics but a great deal for status when he wrote 
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that "as to Whig, or Tory, that Matters me nothing, the 
principal of Honor is all, is all, and above the reach of 


a Plebeian."!® 


An Allen or a Bond would try to temper the 
growing revolutionary forces, while a Skene seems to have 
gone into the struggle convinced that it was the honor of 
his class that was at stake. 

By the time actual fighting approached the merchants 
who had once supported the concept of resistance to British 
encroachments had been shaken by serious doubts and second 
thoughts as to where all of this was leading. They might 
object to specific British policies, might consider those 
policies to be either foolish or even stupid, but they also 
remembered that their membership within the empire conferred 9 
upon them valuable economic advantages. They were part of 
the greatest trading area in the world, and despite restric- 
tive policies, that connection had insured the rapid growth 
and prosperity of Pennsylvania.!’ Add to this very positive 
advantage the quite simple fact that their extensive over- 
seas trade was protected by the world's greatest naval force 
and one should not wonder that the hesitation grew. The 
navy now protected their trade, it could also destroy it 
if it was converted from friend to foe by the violent 
actions of the Whigs. 


It thus became apparent to some merchants that their 


rights in property could be seriously threatened by what was 9 


happening, as of course they eventually were. Late in the 
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war, when the Loyalists were petitioning the crown for 
compensation for their losses, one of the petitioners de- 
scribed this mercantile element: 

The American Loyalists chiefly consist of men of 
independent fortunes, which were annually increasing 
in value; of professional men, merchants, traders, and 
artizans, who before the war were daily growing richer 
by their industry, and the profits arising from their 
professions and occupations, . . .18 

As the "lower orders" became more active in late 1774 and 
1775 the merchants and other holders of extensive property 
began to grow concerned, and then backed away as quickly as 
possible. They had once been in the lead in protesting 
British actions; now they were beginning to see more and 


19 


more merit in the British connection. The Philadelphia 


merchant Thomas Wharton, who had once been at least a tacit 
supporter of whiggish methods of protest, had, by the spring 
of 1774, abandoned his earlier position: 

Some of our warm politicians talk of again entering 
into a Non-Importation Agreemt. but this I am satisfied 
they cannot effect, as most of our Merchants are disatis-— 
fied with the former Conduct of the Bostonians. Its not 
improbable that an attempt will be made to get a Congress 
established of a delegation from all the Assemblies on 
the Continent. A hopeful figure we shall make for it 
may be said that our House [the Pennsylvania Assembly] 
was never so thin of Men of Understanding as at this 
time. 

Wharton's assessment of the situation was only par- 
tially correct. A Congress was called, a congress which was 
made up of many “men of understanding," and non-importation 
was agreed upon and was to be more effectively policed 


than heretofore through the vehicle of the Association. 
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Henry Drinker, who had earlier been an even warmer 
protester than Wharton, was angered by the results of the 
First Continental Congress, and expressed his anger ina 
letter that indicated just how far he had retreated from his 
position during the Stamp Act crisis: 

Altho the injustice of the Laws of Congress respect- 
ing Trade stare every Man of common Sense in the Face 
and is acknowledged by their warmest adherents, yet it 
was early insisted on that unjust and oppressive as the 
association in that particular was, it must be strictly 
adhered to and if anyone deviates, he shall be held up 
to the public in the most odious light as an enemy to 
the liberties of his Country and be liable to insults 
and abuse from a deluded People. So that the word Liber- 
ty has been prostituted to answer very wicked and bad 
purposes, even to the robbing of the Honest Trader of 
his Substance by an illegal power set up without allowing 
time to prevent or avoid such loss. . 21 

To both Drinker and Wharton the threat to American liberties 
was no longer coming from across the Atlantic, but from the 
“fiery Whigs" within the colonies themselves. This would be 
‘a theme to which the Loyalists would return again and again, 
arguing with considerable merit that those who were osten- 
sibly fighting for their rights and liberties were, at the 
very same time, denying similar rights and liberties to 
those who disagreed with them. The point was well made. 

There were also other causes which impelled the 
merchant element in Philadelphia to disassociate themselves 
from their whiggish neighbors. Many of the leading merchants 
like Henry Drinker, Richard Waln, and Thomas Wharton were 


Quakers, and between the pronouncements of the Meetings 


and their religious abhorrence of all war they would be 
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unlikely to oppose Britain to the point of outright war. 
There were also merchants, as John Shy points out, whose 
dealings were directly with the royal government as sup-— 
pliers of various commodities to the British military and 
naval forces in America. Here the very nature of their 
dealings with Britain would in all probability cause their 
continued loyalty. 2? 

Before concluding this view that there were strong 
forces which kept many Pennsylvania merchants loyal to 
Britain, we must note that there were also important mer- 
chants like Charles Thomson and Robert Morris who were 
outstanding leaders of the Whigs. Giving this a Marxist 
interpretation, Louis Hacker argued that: "The American 
Revolution can be understood only in terms of the necessity 
for colonial merchant capital to escape from the contracting 
‘prison walls of the English Mercantilist System. . nt8 
These “prison walls" were the increasing regulations imposed 
by Parliament since 1763, and so Hacker maintained that 
attempts to tighten regulations and to restrict trade to the 
non-British West Indies were strangulating Northern merchant 
capital, and therefore converted merchants into revolution- 
ists.24 This viewpoint does neglect the fact we have 
stressed earlier that, despite British attempts to enforce 
old laws or to promulgate new ones, the imperial connection 


was still a very distinct advantage for a multitude of 


reasons for the merchant, so much so that he would in very 
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many Cases choose to remain loyal to a system with known 
imperfections that still might be altered to the great 
unknown of independence and predicted anarchy. Merchants 
like the Quakers mentioned above seem to have had their 
primary commercial relations with England and southern 
Europe, so they were much more involved with the direct oper- 
ations of British mercantile policy. The "prison walls" of 
mercantilist policy would have more effect on other merchants 
who traded, or wished to trade, outside the British system. 
Those dealing with the non-British West Indies, for example, 
would have a different viewpoint from someone like Wharton 
dealing through English Quaker merchantile houses. Hacker's 
Marxist position also neglects one other factor, for his 
stress was placed completely on economic reasoning; yet, to 
quote John Shy again: "When the issue is treason, motives 
‘and decisions are not to be understood in terms of monetary 


025 The economic connection to the empire 


profit and loss. 
was important, but other factors also weighed in the final 
decision as to whether or not an individual would remain 
loyal. 

The legal profession was also deeply split by the 
coming of the Revolution, and important members of the bar 
were to be found, not only on both sides of the struggle, 
but also trying to maintain a neutral position. Alexander 


Graydon, a conservative Whig, described rather accurately 


after the war the positions taken by the leading members 
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of the bar: 


A few, indeed, of the oldest and most conspicuous 
practitioners were either disaffected or lukewarm. Among 
these, Mr. Joseph Galloway, though a member of the first 
congress, was known to be a disapprover of the measures 
pursuing. . .. From Mr. [Benjamin] Chew, Mr. [Tench] 
Tilghman, and Mr. [Edward] Shippen, no activity was 
expected or claimed, as they were what was called Pro- 
prietary men, and in enjoyment, under that interest, of 
offices and trust and importance. . .. Mr. John Ross, 
who loved ease and Madeira, much better than liberty and 
strife, declared for neutrality, saying that let who 


- - . Mr. James Allen was also suspected of having no 
cordial affection for the cause, . . . His brother Mr. 
Andrew Allen, the attorney general, was more ardent, and 
considered also to be more sincere. .. 26 
All of these lawyers eventually became either outright Loyal- 
ists or were suspected of Loyalist sympathies. Graydon had 
identified the leading lawyers, but there were others who 


were on the rise who also remained loyal. We have already 


mentioned Phineas Bond in another context, but his profession 


was the law. John Allen, yet another of the Chief Justice's 


numerous family, was also a lawyer, trained at the Temple in 
London, and unlike his colleagues who wavered, or who sought 
compromise, he was loyal from the very first. Called to 
surrender himself for trial or stand attainted of high trea- 
son on April 20, 1778, he escaped prosecution only by dying 
in February, 1778.27 Or, there was Isaac Hunt, who had 
several forces which impelled him to remain loyal. An immi- 
grant from Barbados in 1757, he settled into a law practice 
in Philadelphia, from whose college he had graduated. Flee- 


ing during the war, he went to England where he took orders 


and became a minister of the Anglican Church, thereby pul- 
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ling together several major loyalist threads. 78 


Interestingly enough, another pattern emerged within 
the legal profession. With the possible exception of John 
Allen, these practitioners of the law had originally been at 
least luke-warm advocates of American rights and, in the case 
of Galloway, had tried to work out a constitutional solution 
for the problems of the empire. Opposed to them, other 
moderate lawyers like John Dickinson, Joseph Reed, and 
James Wilson, who also seriously questioned doing more than 
fighting for a redress of grievances within a reformed 
imperial structure, eventually became Whigs and of great 
importance in future state and national politics. 79 In the 
pattern that has been emerging from the beginning of these 
discussions, the lawyers, like nearly every group we shall 
mention, had important members on both sides of the politi- 
cal spectrum. Since, in the case of the economic and pro- 
fessional members of the social elite, they split their 
allegiance, they also guaranteed that the elites would not 
really suffer merely because they were the upper strata of 
society. This pattern was, of course, in contradiction to 
the results of other major revolutionary upheavals. 

It would seem that another reserve of continued 
loyalty would have lain with those Pennsylvanians whose 
place of birth had been the British Isles, or, to a lesser 
degree, the continent of Europe. And Wallace Brown has 


suggested that: "Immigrants from Britain were more likely 
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to be Loyalists than the native-born. . . 030 Common sense 


would seem to dictate that those whose arrival was only 

recent would not have had the time, or perhaps even the inter- 
est, to become involved in the cause of the American Whigs; 
and if they came, as many did, as merchants, civil officials, 
or in the military, their interests would have been definitely 
antagonistic. Of these immigrants, Wallace Brown's recent 
studies suggested that the bulk were quite obviously from 

the British Isles, with the majority of these from Scotland. 
This predominance of Scots, Brows believed, was due to a nunm- 
ber of causes, Scottish mercantile interests that sent agents 
to the colonial cities, Indian traders, demobilized soldiers, 


31 this last 


and one other group -- political prisoners. 
category was made up of the losers of the rising of the 
"Forty-five" in support of the Catholic Stuart pretender, 
which had ended in disaster for the Scots at Culloden Moor. 
The result of this defeat had been the forced removal to the 
colonies, mainly to New York and North Carolina, of thousands 
of Scots who were forced to take an oath of allegiance to 

the crown, an oath which at least one historian believes 

they took seriously because of their deep religious nature. 22 
Then there was the traditional clannishness of the Scots 
which led them to follow clan leadership, and when a chief, 
like George Campbell of the clan Campbell, which was a tra- 


ditional supporter of the monarchy, came to Philadelphia in 


1774, there were at least some who felt duty-bound to follow 
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his leadership. 33 


It has also been suggested that "Germans 
were the main group of non-British immigrant Loyalists. . . a4 
Of course, they were also the largest group of non-British 
immigrants, so there should be some correlation. 

To help check these assumptions and generalizations, 
there is one source of information which, if used with cau- 
tion, is quite helpful, and this is the record of the claims 
made to the Commission of Enquiry into the Losses and Ser- 
vices of the American Loyalists, or, for short, the Royal 
Claims Commission. The claims made to this commission either 
in Canada, principally Halifax, or in London, cannot be con- 
sidered to represent a cross-section of Pennsylvania Loyal- 
ists; and so we can speak only for the specific group of 
claimants represented and not for all Loyalists, but there 
are some interesting figures to be found. Some 183 Pennsyl- 
vanians filed claims, of whom 103 were from the counties of 
Philadelphia, Bucks and Chester counties claiming no more 
than half the population of the province, rather supporting 
for this segment of Loyalists at least, the view that the 
heart of loyalism was in those three counties. Furthermore, 
of the 183, seventy-seven were foreign born, with thirty-one 
claiming England as their original home, seventeen from Ire- 
land, fourteen from Scotland, eleven from Germany, two from 
Holland, and two from the West Indies. There was then quite 
a high percentage of non-American born among those who made 


claims, although by far the greatest number of these were 
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from the British Isles. What is particularly interesting, 
however, is that twenty-nine of these seventy-seven had 
lived in America for over ten and up to a total of thirty 
years before the war broke out. This would indicate that 
mere length of time spent in the colony did not necessarily 
indicate the degree of attachment to one side or the other. 
It must be stressed again that these very rough statistics 
are for only a small, selective group which was not neces- 
sarily, or even probably, the standard cross-section of 
Pennsylvania Loyalists; but it is of some interest and 
importance in understanding those who had both the moti- 
vation, connections and resources to file the rather exten- 
sive claims that they did for compensation from the British 
government. ?° 

In some areas of the country loyalty was motivated 
‘by past internal political positions being translated into 
support for one side or the other based on little more than 
the position that old political foes took. Merrill Jensen 
has described this factor: “Another form of loyalty to 
Britain was born of past experience with certain American 
leaders. .. 36 This might have been less of a factor in 
eastern Pennsylvania than elsewhere, for the old political 
structure had broken apart with the coming of the Revolution, 
and new alignments had arisen to replace that structure. 


The Quaker party had seen Galloway drift into loyalism while 


Franklin, on his return from England, became a bulwark of 
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the Whig cause; and the members of the Society of Friends, 
who had been the backbone of the party were either following 
the lead of the Pembertons and remaining true to the old 
order of things, or following their religious dictates and 
desperately trying to remain neutral. Their political adver- 
saries in the Proprietary Party were just as fragmented. 

John Dickinson became a moderate Whig, and while he could 
not support independence in 1776, he never deserted the 

cause of resistance to Britain. His associates, such as the 
younger Allens who had given the party leadership, became 
Loyalists in 1776, while old William Allen and Dr. William 
Smith tried, like the Quakers, the uncertain path of neu- 
trality. The old parties were gone, never to be restructured, 
and the leadership elements intermingled on both sides of 

the revolutionary question. 

Intra-colony political factionalism as a cause for 
the choosing of one's position was also reinforced by inter- 
colonial squabbles that could erupt into serious affairs 
once the restraining hand of Britain was removed. Galloway 
and Dickinson had both been concerned about Virginia's pre- 
tensions in the Fort Pitt area, and that the Connecticut 
incursion into the Wyoming Valley of Northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania posed a threat of civil war from that direction. ?/ 
The probability of serious internal troubles among the 
colonies would, in the minds of some increase immeasurably 


if Britain was removed from the picture. 
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Then there were those moderate men of whom Paine 
had spoken in Common Sense. Lawrence Henry Gipson described 
them as the men who were not really willing to risk their 
lives in fighting for either side, who were prosperous, who, 
despite the controversies over taxation, had been living 


comfortably, and who feared the replacement of the old 


38 


Proprietary government with the anti-British Whigs. They 


were simply not committed enough to any cause to actively 
participate in the struggle, and their sympathies must have 
pulled them in a number of directions without forcing a 
major commitment from them. Robert Proud, the outspoken 
schoolmaster, was just such a case. He considered himself a 
moderate, although his writings indicate a continuing strong 
loyalty to Britain, and he was angered that some of his 
associates did not consider himself in the same light: 


Since the present State of public Affairs began to 
be introduced in the Br. Colonies, when I have sometimes 
been in Conversation with certain sober Persons of my 
Acquaintance, who call themselves moderate Men, & would 
take it hard not to be thought good Christians & faith- 
ful Subjects; of which they make the highest Profession; 
it has been usual at such Times, for some of these Per- 
sons, when I have been speaking on these Affairs, to say 
one to another, in my hearing, 'He is an Englishman,' 
meaning myself; & thereby intimating that I, as an Eng- 
lishman, must consequently have a separate Interest in 
View from theirs, or that they necessarily had a differ- 
ent Motive to serve from that of an Englishman, or in 
other Words, inferring from thence that the Interest of 
an Englishman, is either incompatible with that of a 
Colonist, as such, or at least, that it is natural for 
me, as an Englishman, to think it so. I need only say, 
in this Place, that the Inference is founded entirely 
on a Mistake; & its Operation is, in the highest Degree, 
pernicious; for none but an Enemy to both, will, in my 
opinion, attempt to dissolve an Union of Interests in 
the Case. 
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Proud's moderation was open to considerable question, but 
he never seems to have taken any more of a part in the polit- 
ical activities going on around him than to write "purple 
prose." For despite the violence of Proud's anti-Whig lan- 
guage the commonwealth never felt it necessary to attaint 
him of treason or to banish him from the state. When it 
came to taking an active part, he, like so many other 
Loyalists, was not ready to take risks, and a counter- 
movement to the Whigs was thus never really born. 

There was another, and undoubtedly large, group of 
Pennsylvanians who wavered between the Loyalist and Whig 
positions for reasons ranging from actual uncertainty to 
those of pure expediency, with the result that they were 
trusted by neither side and often accused of being inimical 
to the interests of either Britain or America. The Rev. 
John Vardill warned his British contacts that two such 
Philadelphians were Dr. William Smith and Judge William Al- 
len. He felt them to be "cool unprincipled men," but who 
did possess worthwhile information. Britain, he advised, 
could use their information but should never make the mis- 
take of trusting them. 4° These two men were held in suspi- 
cion by both sides, and were acceptable to neither, although 
their motives would seem to be of a higher order than those 
of the real self-servers or political trimmers who follow. 

There were Philadelphians whose path to loyalty was 


similar to that of Hugh Gaine, the New York printer, whose 
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biographer described him as vacillating “between first one 
faction, then another; between principle and principle; and 


between rewarding hand and rewarding hana." 44 


This type of 
individual chose his position on what he considered the cold, 
clear judgement as to which side would become the probable 
winner in the struggle. 4? Since, in the early years of the 


war, statistics and plain common sense pointed straight to 


Britain in this regard, then the path of this type of Loy- 
alist was clear. He chose what he conceived to be the 
winning side. The Rev. Jacob Duché, rector of Christ Church 
and St. Peter's, also fit this description, and while his 
rather sudden changing of sides is well known, it might be 
explained again in the words of Alexander Graydon: 

Mr. Duche was a whig before, and I believe after 
the declaration of independence; but being in Philadel- 
phia when the British army took possession of it, and 
thinking, probably, that his country was in a fair way 
of being subdued, he changed sides, and wrote a very 
arrogant, ill-judged letter to general Washington, in 
which he advises him to renounce a cause which had very 
much degenerated, and to ‘negotiate for America at the 
head of his army.' Mr. Duche was weak and vain, yet 
probably not a bad man: His habits, at least, were 
pious; and, with the exception of this political ter- 
giversation, his conduct exemplary. . . 43 

Duché's failure was to make his move at precisely the wrong 
time, for while Howe was indeed in Philadelphia, Burgoyne 
was in the process of surrendering at Saratoga, thus giving 
American morale a tremendous boost and opening up all kinds 
of exciting possibilities for the future. 


In somewhat similar circumstances to Jacob Duché, 
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whose inspiration for the letter to Washington came from a 
brief sojourn in the Philadelphia gaol as the guest of Sir 
William Howe, was the case of Samuel Howell. Like Duché, 
Howell was in jail,and he wanted out. Thus a petition to 
Howe for consideration, which stated in part: 

Your Memorialist begs Leave further to state to your 
Excellency the high Opinion he has always entertained of 
the Freedom and Blessings of the English Constitution, 
and his sincere Desire of continuing subject thereto -- 
and also to express his utter and uniform Dislike and 
Abhorrance from the Scheme of Independence, and those 
fatal Measures which had been adopted with a Design of 
separating this once happy Country from the Parent- 
Land: 3 <. 344 

Understandable to be sure, but self-interested pleading 
nonetheless. 

Then there was the Loyalist who can only be described 
as the ultimate political trimmer in the mold of the classic 
of this type, the "Vicar of Bray." This particular political 
opportunist was the subject of an early eighteenth-century 
English poem which described a vicar who, through the rapid 
changes in English life in the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries, -- Charles II, James II, Glorious 
Revolution, William and Mary, Whigs, Tories, and finally 
George I -- managed always to shift his stated opinion to 
conform to that of the power structure of the moment. These 
viewpoints he held with tenacity until the very moment of 
change, and then with equal tenacity adopted the next one, 


but only until the moment that it too gave way to something 


new. Thus the good vicar was high-church under Charles, all 
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but a Jesuit under James, a revoker of old principles under 

William a Tory under Anne, and at last a Whig under George; 

and the last stanza of the poem set the stage for any future 
changes: 


The illustrious house of Hanover, 
And Protestant succession, 
To these I do allegiance swear -- 
While they can keep possession: 
For in my faith and loyalty 
I nevermore will falter, 
And George my lawful king shall be -- 
Until the times do alter. 
And this is law that I'll maintain 


Still I'll be the Vicar of Bray sir.45 
An American author, supposedly aiming his barbs at Dr. Wil- 
liam Smith, paraphrased the English version of the poem and 
updated it to the controversies in America from 1763 to 1777. 
This American version of the good vicar went through more 
changes of opinion (eleven stanzas to six in the original) 
from a firm supporter of "Church and King" to: 
Since fate has made us great and free, 
And Providence can't falter; 
So Cong. till death my King shall be, 
Unless the times shall alter. 
For this is law I will maintain 
Until my dying day, Sir; 
Let whatsoever King will reign, 
I'll be a Vicar of Bray, Sir.46 
This class of individual is not very appealing, but 
the type which had no principles whatever to shift, whose only 
principle was monetary gain, is far less appealing still. 
Such a man was Major Robert Rogers, partisan hero of the 


French and Indian War, but long since fallen on evil days. 
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On September 21, 1775, John Adams recorded in his diary a 
visit the major had paid to his cousin Sam and himself that 
day, and just the manner of his recording the event showed 
his moral indignation. Rogers evidently told the two Adams's 
that he was available for service to the highest bidder, for 
“an old Half Pay Officer, such as himself, would sell well 
next Spring."*7 Adams, however, was much too practical a 
man to simply show how upset he was at the sight of a man 
willing to serve for no consideration other than monetary 
reward; and two days after the diary entry recording the 
offer of services for pay, Major Rogers signed his parole, 
promising not to "bear arms against the American United 
Colonies" or to “give intelligence to General Gage."48 
Someone had undoubtedly turned Rogers over to the authori- 
ties. It must be added that despite this parole which 
seemed to cover the entire war, Rogers appeared shortly 
within the British lines where he organized a Loyalist regi- 
ment, the Queen's Rangers. This unit performed well for the 
British throughout the war, but not under Rogers. Evidently 
his practices were too much for even the easy-going Sir 
William Howe, and he was soon replaced in command of the 
Rangers by John Graves Simcoe, who used the command as a 
springboard to a high position in the Canadian government 
after the war. 

It would seem quite obvious that there would be many 


others of the mercenary stripe shown by Robert Rogers, and 
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much later in the war by that perfect example of the traitor 
for position and profit, Benedict Arnold. Others would also 
serve for profit in not only the regular military establish- 
ment, but as spies, as distributors of counterfeit Contin- 
ental currency, and in other similar capacities for the 
British. In March, 1777, the moderate Judge Jasper Yeates 
wrote that he had heard from Philadelphia of a plot to bribe 
river pilots to bring British men-of-war up the Delaware, 
and that the disbursing officer for the operation was a man 
named Molesworth, who "has served as clerk to every Mayor 


49 While 


of this city, for twelve or more years past." 
Yeates was evidently not yet aware of it, Molesworth had 
been hanged. It must, however, also be pointed out that in 
the opinion of this particular writer, the Loyalists were 
not the only venal members of society: "THE CLAMORS OF THE 
RED HOT PATRIOTS HAVE SUBSIDED INTO EASY PLACES AND OFFICES 
OF PROFIT! The Posts of mere TRUST go begging."°° 

There is at least one view, that of a French visitor, 
that some Loyalists were in reality frustrated Whigs, men 
who had not been able to rise to places of power and impor- 
tance under the new governments. These, “adhering neither 
to the King nor to the Americans, serve, however, from a 
spirit of intrigue, the party that is hostile to the one to 
which they inwardly belong, and which they oppose only 


through envy or vengence. . . wot 
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Other factors also influenced loyalism, factors 
that were quite personal in nature. In October, 1779, 
James Martin of Philadelphia petitioned the General Assembly 
of the Commonwealth for a bill divorcing him from his wife 
Elizabeth. He stated that he had fled Philadelphia ahead of 
the British army in 1777, but evidently he had left his wife 
behind to look after their property. This was also a fre- 
quent subterfuge of Loyalists like Samuel Shoemaker, Joseph 
Galloway, or Robert Alexander (once a congressman from Mary- 
land), whose hope seems to have been that the local author- 
ities would refrain from confiscating the property of a 
woman who had been abandoned by her husband. It did not 
work, for both Galloway's and Shoemaker's claims for prop- 
erty seized were filed with the Royal Commission at the end 
of the war.>? Martin's plan also failed, but for entirely 
different reasons. Elizabeth Martin evidently "resorted 
among the British soldiers, and took one serjeant Havell 
of the British army into his the said James Martin's house 
and bed, and cohabited with the said Havell as his wife, 
declared the said Havell to be her husband and passed by 
his name until the British troops left the city, when she 
went off with said Havell, taking with her the said James 
Martin's effects, and leaving him to pay sundry debts of 
453 


her contracting, .. If Martin had planned to leave 


his wife to protect his property, the plan was a dismal 


failure, and the attractions of the flesh seem to have 
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given another adherent to the crown. 

David Ramsay believed that another factor influencing 
loyalty was age; that older men seldom welcomed change and 
maintained their attachment to "ancient forms and habits."°4 

The violence of the Whigs, especially whiggish mobs 
containing large numbers of members of the “middling" or 
“lower" sorts, frightened many men of property into remain- 
ing loyal to Britain; for it was their feeling that it was 
only the power of the empire that could preserve order, 
enforce the laws, and prevent the overthrow of the existing 
social order. There was fear that "[t]Jhe 'mob' was taking 
political leadership out of the hands of those accustomed 


to monopolizing it. . wn 55 


Joseph Galloway had seen this 
as early as January, 1774, and was terribly uneasy: 

The conduct of this Assembly in this Respect has 
given great uneasiness to many. The men of Property 
begin to think & speak their Sentiments, and I hope 
will in a little time take that Lead which their 
Consequence entitle them to. But I conclude this 
will not be the case until the measures of Parliament 
are known, and they can hope to be protected in their 
upright conduct. >6 

Eventually persecution, first carried out extra legally by 
mob action, later by means of new state acts, would have a 
chilling effect on many capable men who, if they might not 
have been warm supporters of the Whig cause, nevertheless 
should not have been converted to enemies. Henry Young, for 
example, believes that mob actions of this sort, much of it 


irresponsible, may have driven many of the ablest men in 
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the state, like Jared Ingersoll, Benjamin Chew, Joseph Gal- 
loway, and the Allens, permanently over to the British.>/ 
Violence, however, was often a necessary means used by the 
Whigs in the growing movement for independence. Loyalists 
may have been intimidated and some potential friends alien- 
ated, although in Galloway's case, Professor Young's reason- 
ing seems a little weak. 

No discussion of the motivations which caused people 
to choose to remain Loyalists can be concluded without look- 
ing, however briefly, at a gréde mass of Americans who 
outwardly professed to favor neither side, but referred to 
themselves as neutralists. I would use the word "referred 
to" for true neutrality may be a very rare phenomenon, 
despite the numbers who often profess the doctrine. If men 
hoped to escape from making a-commitment to one side or the 
‘other by professions of subscribing to the doctrines of 
neither Whig nor Loyalist, they were going to be badly dis- 
illusioned by the reception they met from both sides. 

Neutralism was condemned by both sides, for as 
Leonard Labaree has pointed out: 

In revolution there is little room for neutrality. 
Applying the theory that ‘those who are not for us are 
against us,' most of the American revolutionaries tended 
to class the moderate conservatives who would not join 
them as Tories at heart. . . .28 

Henry Young made the same point when he stressed that: 
“Within a civil community torn by war the concept of neutral- 


#59 


ity loses all relevance. . If those who claimed 
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neutrality thought this would 
graces of both sides and thus 
had sadly misjudged the light 
be viewed by the two opposing 


eral Lord Cornwallis came the 


keep them within the good 
clear of the struggle, they 
in which their actions would 
forces. From the British gen- 


view “that in a civil war 


there is no admitting of neutral characters, & that those 
who are not clearly with us, must be so far considered 


against us, as to be disarmed, and every measure taken to 


60 


prevent their being able to do mischief." If this was an 


important British viewpoint, consider that of the conserva- 
in much the same 


tive Whig Alexander Graydon, who wrote, 


there seems 
wd. 


manner as Cornwallis, that "[iJ]n civil contests, 


no medium; and neither side will tolerate neutrals. ... 


And finally, Benjamin Rush, who, after he completed placing 


Whigs and Loyalists into various categories, discussed 


‘neutrality: 


There was, besides these two classes of people [Whig and 
Loyalist], a great number of persons who were neither 
Whigs nor Tories. They had no fixed principles and 
accommodated their conduct to their interest, to events, 
and to their company. They were not without their uses. 
They protected both parties in many instances from the 
rage of each other, and eagh party always found hospi- 
table treatment from them.®©2 


Rush was perhaps being more generous in his assessment than 
many of his contemporaries. The Whig viewpoint was basically 
to view those who claimed neutrality in the struggle as being 
in reality Loyalist in sympathy, and they were often treated 
This was far from an incorrect view. 


accordingly. Many who 
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professed neutrality actually retained a desire for the old 
government and simply remained quiet, waiting and hoping for 
speedy British victory and a return of the old government . ©? 
Here we must again mention the Quakers, who would 
have had sxesiient religious grounds on which to base their 
claims to true neutrality had not their Meetings for Suf- 
ferings persistently published documents that were anything 
but neutral. It was hardly possible to accept their pro- 
testations on neutrality in light of their political 
pronouncements. © Et followed that many of the Society 
suffered, including especially Abraham Carlisle and John 
Roberts who were hanged in 1778, for the proclamations of 
their leadership. The assessments of those historians 
whom we had quoted earlier in this section on neutrality 
might be made even stronger. Neutrality in a civil war 
was difficult for both sides took the attitude that those 
not committed to their own viewpoint were against them. 
Loyalism was based, then, on an infinite variety of 
motives, ranging from those of the highest idealism to the 
very frivolous or, even worse, those of pure expedience and 
self-interest. But this is how humans function. Even though 
deprecating Filmer's philosophy of the divine origin of the 
kingship, it is still possible to find praise for a man who 
would firmly stand by it; and possibly even more could be 


said of those men and women, who from motivations of 
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conscience, chose their position in the ranks of the Loyal- 
ists. Yet this line of argument should not be pursued too 
much further. Motivations, even the highest sounding ones 
(and these are the ones men give to justify their own ac- 
tions), may often serve only as the rhetorical covering for 
a different reality. What does become clear in a study of 
these motivations is that, despite the attempt to place 
them into nice rigid categories as we have done here, for 
the sake of some clarity, they were undoubtedly scrambled 
in most individuals. The same person, like a Joseph Gallo- 
way, acted from the very best of reasons and for the very 
worst of reasons, although he usually justified his actions 
in light of the former. It is impossible to do much more 
than recognize that in each individual the reasons for his 
loyalty were hopelessly mixed, and while it might be pos- 
sible to ask the right questions of the records, knowing 
that one has answers which are in any degree correct is 
something else. a 
Yet if it is impossible to tell precisely what 
motivated individuals to take the stand (or to hide the 
position in which they really believed) which they did, 
one thing becomes quite clear. The decision between loy- 
alty and rebellion was a choice that came very late in the 
period under discussion, and it was a choice usually made 
under the pressure of events. It was not really until 


well into 1776 that the issues were at last clearly defined, 
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that the nebulous concept of redress of grievances that had 
so very many connotations finally gave way to the clear-cut 
choice between independence and continued membership in the 
empire. This meant that the Loyalists were almost totally 
unorganized to resist what to them was an unwarranted change 
of objectives, while their opponents had been developing 
local organizations ever since the days of the Stamp Act 
controversy back in 1765-1766. Unorganized themselves, the 
Loyalists were relatively easily intimidated, or suppressed, 
by those who were organized. Loyalist numbers might well 
have been large in the Philadelphia area, but Loyalist 
ability to organize the loyal elements and resist the Whigs 
was for practical purposes non-existent. If Pennsylvania 
would ever be reclaimed for the crown, it would be by 
external means -- the British army -- and not through 
counter-revolutionary activities on the part of the Loy- 


alists. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE MAJOR CRISIS OF LOYALISM, 1775-1777 


Even the outbreak of war in mid-April, 1775 did not 
provide loyalism with its major crisis of conscience. Its 
final moment when a decision had to be made to continue to 
Support the now ultimate violence of the protest movement 
or to draw back and repledge his allegiance to the crown 
was still over a year away. Like their Whig counterparts 
the Loyalists continued to protest their allegiance to 
Britain while still hoping that some means could be found 
to carry out that long elusive "redress of grievances" in a 
Manner that would leave the advantages of membership in the 
empire intact while at the same time respecting colonial 
viewpoints. 

Hopes expressed before Lexington and Concord for a 
solution to imperial problems on a satisfactory basis contin- 
ued to be expressed for nearly a year after the shooting 
actually started. The thread of this position spanned the 
outbreak of war, for as one writer had expressed it to the 


Pennsylvania Gazette in May, 1774: 


It is impossible to review the Advantages we derive 
from our Connection with Great-Britain, without wishing 
it to be perpetual. We were formed by her Laws and 
Religion -- we are clothed with her Manufacturers -- and 
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protected by her Fleets and Armies. Her Kings are the ® 
Umpires of our Disputes, and the Center of our Union. 

In a Word, the Island of Britain is the Fortress in 

which we are sheltered from the Machinations of all the 

Powers of Europe. No Wonder, therefore, we look forward 

with Horror to those Convulsions that must attend (ages 

hence) our Separation from that Country. 


The writer then stated his belief that if only the recent 
"Marks of Insanity and Folly" on the part of the British 
government were replaced by a "Grain of Wisdom, properly 
managed," then there would be a satisfactory solution to 
imperial problems. 

On New Year's Day of the critical year 1776, the 
great Philadelphia merchant Thomas Wharton was still hoping 
that indeed a "grain of wisdom" from Britain would speedily 
make its appearance. *) 

We are now Entering into a New Year & I pray to the 

Great Disposer of Events that He may so Change the 
Hearts of those in power in England that they with 
{illegible] than Armies & heal with the Americans on 
terms becoming both them and us, I mean that we should 
be Considered as freemen having rights & privileges 
inherent & belonging to us and yet such as our Willing 
to Contribute their proportion to the General Cause of 
the Empire, when applied for in a Constitutional Manner. 
I have no doubt Nay I am sure notwithstanding all the 
preparations for opposition to England, nothing would 
be more Joyous to the Body of the People of the Conti- 
nent than to see an Opening whereby Differences could 
then be settled. . . ."2 

The prayer was not to be answered. Wharton had his 
hopes, but men more carefully attuned to colonial politics 
were coming to agree with the assessment of Joseph Galloway, 


who in November of 1774, with the defeat of his Plan of 


Union still undoubtedly vividly in his mind, already saw a 
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that the “unfortunate Dispute between the Mother Country & 
her Colonies, . . . will be with great difficulty accommo- 
dated. .. a For the Loyalists the critical point at 
which decisions had to be made was approaching. Shortly 
after Wharton wrote his letter praying for an accommodation, 
Thomas Paine published Common Sense. The English visitor 
Nicholas Cresswell called it "[o]ne of the vilest things 
that ever was published to the world. Full of false repre- 
sentations, lies, calumny, and treason, whose principles 
are to subvert all Kingly Governments and erect an Inde- 


in Independency did indeed come to 


pendent Republic. . 
dominate men's thinking, and as Congress approached the 
crucial dates in early July, future Loyalists began to back 
away from even tacit support of the opponents of Britain. 
James Allen was sure that: 

The plot thickens; peace is scarcely thought of -- 
Independency predominates. . . . I love the Cause of 
liberty; but cannot heartily join in the prosecution of 
measures totally foreign to the original plan of Resis- 
tance. The madness of the multitude is but one degree 
better than submitting to the Tea-Act.5 

Two months later he reported that "A Convention 

chosen by the people, will consist of the most fiery Inde- 
pendents. . . ," which he was determined to resist, "for if 
they prevail there; all may bid adieu to our old happy con- 
stitution & peace."® Two fears of young Allen, son of the 


Chief Justice, appeared in his diary entries -- the separ- 


ation on a permanent basis from Britain rather than a 
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redress of grievances, and the emergence in positions of 

power of people who were not members of the old elite 
structure, Allen's fears were realized, for on May 20, 1776, 
a broadside was released on the May 15 resolution of the 
Congress calling on the colonies which had not yet formed 

new governments to do so forthwith. The broadside questioned 
the right of Governor Penn, as bearer of the king's commission 
and sworn to allegiance to him, to lead an Assembly similar- 
ly sworn to the carrying out of such a resolution. ’ Inde- 
pendence was rapidly approaching. 

While the period after the outbreak of actual fight- 
ing was still one of gradually diminishing hope on the part 
of the Loyalists and moderate Whigs that a reasonable accom- 
modation could be reached between Britain and the colonies, 
there was growing physical pressure on those whose whole- 
hearted attachment to the Whig cause had not become suffi- 
ciently manifest. This pressure was accompanied by a steady 
barrage of invective, conducted by both sides in support of 
their positions. The Pennsylvania Evening Post, on April 30, 
1776, carried a rather humorous warning: 

To the TORIES 

Mind how ye fight your lies tomorrow, gentlemen. 

As we know ye can't go on without some, we'll give ye 
leave to use a few; but let them be harmless ones. A 
funny lie or a merry lie, we don't care about; but don't 
lie out of our reach. None of your cursed lies, that is, 
none of your Catonian lies, your Canadian lies, your 


religious lies, nor your commercial lies; none of your 
old lies about foreign troops and English Ambassadors; 
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none of your new lies about property and division of 
property. In short, let's have none of your red-hot 
ones; none of your two and forty pounders. -- Nothing 
higher gentlemen, than small arms and swan-shot; for 
by heavens you'll be in a hobble if you do! And harkee, 
old friends, don't put in two for one any more —- 
remember the Admiralty juggle... a 
This at least had a degree of humor to it, although beneath 
that facade was the very real threat of what might happen 
if the Loyalists issued any statements which the Whigs con- 
sidered to be in one of the prohibited categories. This 
theme of a certain lack of veracity on the part of a Loyal- 
ist appeared just a year later than the one just quoted, but 


in the Pennsylvania Gazette: 


To the Tories 

Wanted for his Majesty's Service, as an Assistant to 
his Excellency General Howe and Hugh Gaine, Printers 
and Publishers of the New York Gazette, A GENTLEMAN 

WHO CAN LIE WITH INGENUITY -- Enquire of Peter Numskull, 
Composer and Collector of Lies for their Excellencies, 
at New York. 


N. B. A. A good hand will receive the honour of 
Knighthood. 


Not that Loyalist writers were silent. There was 
a considerable amount of poetry as well as prose, little 
of it showing a sense of humor, which appeared early in the 
war. Some of the authors of these works undoubtedly took 
their lead from "Gentleman Johnny" Burgoyne, who was some- 
thing of a playwright as well as an officer in the British 
army. He did not particularly excel at either as the fol- 


lowing piece from one of his plays performed during the 
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occupation of Boston on the one hand and the Saratoga Cam- 
paign on the other would seem to indicate: 


To you who Guardians of a Nation's Cause, 
Unsheath the Sword to vindicate the laws, 

The Tragic Muse holds Glory up to view, 

An bid heroic Virtue live anew. 

With ravis'd Ears [7] & emulative Fire, 

Rise, Britons, to th' examples you admire. 
Unite the Warrior's Flame, the Patriot's Care 
And while you burn to conquer, wish to spare. 10 


Still, his words indicated little of the vindictiveness of 
the Loyalists, but spoke of a military solution tempered 
with mercy. Other poetry, like "Burrowing Yankee" written 
in 1776, cast doubts on the bravery of American troops and 
predicted early British victory, while "The Whig" purported 
to define the type of individual whose career was spent in 
“ruining nations, subverting of Crowns, and murdering Kings ."+ 
Congress did not escape the wrath of the Loyalist poets, one 
of whom unleashed what he hoped would be a withering attack 
in a bit of poetry, three stanzas of which are enough to 
illustrate his viewpoint: 

Ye Tories all rejoice and sing 

Success to George our gracious king; 

The faithful subjects tribute bring 

And execrate the Congress. 
These hardy knaves and stupid fools; 
Some aspish and pragmatic mules; 


Some servile acquiescing tools; 
These, these compose the Congress. 


© goddess, hear our hearty prayers; 

Confound the villains by the ears; 

Disperse the plebeians -- try _ the peers; 
And execute the Congress. 12 
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Not very good poetry, but the idea behind the poem is cer- 
tainly explicit. The war of words, however, was soon to 
give way to something much more serious, as the Whigs, long 
before the Declaration of Independence, moved to suppress 
those individuals deemed inimical to their cause. With this 
action true civil war opened; and civil wars are noted for 
their harshness, their vindictiveness, and the general want 
of humor or toleration in their conduct. 

Many Philadelphians, like the citizens of the other 
colonies, had long proclaimed that they were fighting for 
their own rights and liberties; but under the pressures 
engendered by a civil struggle they found that it was neither 
possible nor expedient to extend such rights to their oppo- 
nents. The Loyalists had good grounds for complaint, that 
those whose concern for liberty had been the strongest 
before the outbreak of the war were in the forefront of the 
suppression of dissent. Don Higginbotham summed it up when 
he stated that: "The Revolutionary regimes stifled free 
expression, ordered arrests, impressed goods, confiscated 
land [and he might have mentioned other forms of property], 


ui3 The Whigs also had an admir- 


and exiled their opponents. 
able instrument for civil control of the dissidents within 
society -- the militia. Not highly efficient against the 
British regulars in the open field, they very effectively 


carried out operations against internal opposition. 


Higginbotham believes that most of their intrastate oper- 
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ations "were quite feasible for irregulars: they operated fs) 
within the state, they served for short periods, and they 
not infrequently generated real enthusiasm for tory hunting; 
none is so dastardly in a civil war as the brother who 
chooses the other side."14 
All of this had to be accomplished without any real 
recourse to the regular processes of the law, for since inde- 
pendence would not be declared for over a year after the out- 
break of the war, the legal definition of traitor did not 
really apply to those who — supporting the British crown. 
Quite the reverse, it might apply to the Whigs. For this 
reason there was always a considerable element of fear within 
Whig ranks, for the failure of their cause could mean personal 9 
disaster should Great Britain prove to be vindictive. There- 
fore there was constant caution to see that the Loyalists 
‘would not organize, and thus regain a measure of political 
control, for they were apt to be even worse than the British. 
Christopher Marshall saw evidences of just such a resurgence 
of Loyalist opinion less than a month before the Declaration, 
and he informed a friend of his feelings: 
I perceive by thy Letter, that your Province and 

ours are much alike, there being frequent and earnest 

endeavours rised with you to establish certain great 

men although inimical to our glorious struggle, the 

same strides are very powerfully carrying on here, in 

order to restore that Greatness to the Proprietary & 


Allen family where it was before: Nay rather to set 
it higher than ever it was. . - 215 
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While there was certainly a facade of legality to the 
actions which Whig committees took to control the Loyalists, 
it was only just a facade, for the victims of the control 
pointed out that it was legitimate English law that was 
really being defied. That law had broken down as far as 
suspected Loyalists were concerned, and of course the old 
regular governments were either on the point of being dis- 
banded or incapable of resisting the violence of their own 
citizens. Even before Lexington and Concord those who sym- 
pathized with Britain voiced their concerns: 

There must be a regular government, that government so 
made or instituted as best suits the governor & the 
govern'd; but its impossible that it shall be made so 

as to suit every individual, . .. , but every Man has 
in this day Liberty, if he will not or cannot comply 
with the government he Lives under go & reside or become 
Subject to the Laws & Customs of another Country. I 
would of Choise [sic] sooner live in Poole where I 

could speak my Sentiments Freely without Fear of a Mob: 
pulling my house down, than live in America to be Tarr'd 
& Feather'd, or haled under a Tree with a Rope if I did 
not say the Common Cry, & I would as soon Live in & 


under the Government of Constantinople as New 
England. .. 16 


a 
Robert Proud, the Quaker schoolmaster, saw something 
far more than just a demand for that nebulous “redress of 
grievances." He viewed the political situation in Pennsyl- 
vania as an attempt of those who had never held power under 
the old charter to usurp it, and his viewpoint was expressed 


in another one of those poems which were frequent throughout 


the period: 
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Of all the plagues that scourge the human race, 
None can be worse than upstarts, when in place; 
Their pow'r to shew, no action they forebear; 
They tyrannize o'er all, while all they fear; 
No savage rage, no rev'nous heart of prey, 
Exceeds the cruelty of Servile Sway! 


As if the foot to be the head inclin'd, 

Or body should aspire to rule the mind; 

As when the pow'r of fire, of air and floods, 
In proper bounds, support the common good: 

But when they break the bound, to them assign'd, 
They most pernicious are to human kinds; 

So are those men, whose duty's to obey, 

When they usurp the rule, and bear the sway. 


In order God has wisely rang'd the whole; 

And animates that order, as the Soul; 

In due gradation, every rank must be, 

Some high, some low, but all in their degree: 
This law in ev'ry flock and herd we find, 

In ev'ry living thing of ev'ry kind; 

Their Chief precedes, as in the fields they stray; 
The rest in Order follow and obey. 

Much more in men, this order ought to dwell, 
As they in rank and reason do excel; 

A state the nearest to the Bless'd above, 
Where all degrees, in beauteous order move: 
Which those, who violate, are sure to be 

the tools of woeful infelicity! 

Ev'n so are men, far worse than beasts of prey 
When those usurp the rule, who should obey: 

In self-security weak mortals find 

The Will of God is thus to scourge mankind.17 


Proud certainly interjected a theory of a hierarchial 
society into this poem, and he spoke for the old elite that 
was being broken up by the Revolution. What certainly antag- 
onized his Quaker sensibilities were the growing measures of 
an extra legal nature that were now being used to force 
acquiescence with the changing order. The Loyalists were 
not even going to have a vehicle for spreading their own 


propaganda for long. The Pennsylvania Ledger of James 
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Humphreys survived only from January 1775 to the end of 
November 1776, and the other Loyalist paper, Enoch Story's 
and Daniel Humphrey's Pennsylvania Mercury survived only 
from mid-April, 1775, to the end of December in the same 
year when its printing plant very strangely burned down. 18 
The destruction of the Loyalist press was not confined to 
Philadelphia, for only a month before the fire that destroyed 
the building which housed the Mercury, New Yorkers had de- 
stroyed the type of James Rivington. Jared Ingersoll duly 
reported this occurrence to his relations back in Connecticut 
when he wrote that "[w]le have just heard of Rivington losing 
his Types by the help of some of our Country men. I suppose 
there was a Suspicion that they were not made of true 


metal."+? 


Assuredly a weak Loyalist attempt at finding some 
humor in a serious situation, but it certainly proved that 
‘the press was being controlled for the benefit of the Whigs. 
The Loyalists were right when they charged that they were 
being deprived of just those rights for which the Whigs 
professed to be fighting. 

Then there was violence to the person, and the 
device of applying a coat of tar and feathers to the anato- 
mies of the disaffected seemed to be one of the favorite 
methods of showing disapprobation of a person's real or 
suspected politics. Peter Oliver, the disgruntled Massachu- 
setts Loyalist, gave credit for the development of the 


technique to the town of Salem, which he also reminded his 
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readers had executed witches "by judicial Processes" back in 
1692: 

The following is the Recipe for an effectual Opera- 
tion. ‘First, strip a Person naked, then heat the Tar 
untill it is thin, & pour it upon the naked Flesh, or 
rub it over with a Tar Brush, quantum sufficit. After 
which, sprinkle decently upon the Tar, whilst it is yet 
warm, as many Feathers as will stick to it. Then hold 
a lighted Candle to the Feathers, & try to set it all 
on Fire; if it will burn so much the better. But as 
the Experiment is often made in cold Weather; it will 
not then succeed -- take also a Halter, & put it round 
the Person's Neck, & then cart him the Rounds.' This 
is the Method, according to the first Invention, 20 

This New England recipe was well known throughout the colon- 
ies, and was used or threatened on a number of occasions. 

In one of the latter cases, a very vocal Philadelphia Loyal- 
ist, Dr. John Kearsley was dragged from his house, evidently 
by way of the window, after he had shown a considerable 
amount of bravery and a great lack of good common sense by 
pointing a loaded pistol atamob that was in the process of 
taking another Loyalist, the lawyer Isaac Hunt, "the rounds." 
Resisting and shouting for his cause, even after a scuffle 
had cost him a bayonet wound of the hand, he was eventually 
returned home without the promised coat of tar and feathers. 
His zeal for his king however was remembered, and it was 
eventually thought best to confine him. He died in Carlisle 
jain. 2 His wife Mary later made a substantial claim of 
£6488 for herself and her five children to the Royal Claims 


22 


Commission. Dr. Kearsley was not the only Philadelphian 


threatened with violence, but others like Isaac Hunt often 
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backed down and subscribed to the mob's wishes rather than 
face physical harm. 

Some of this suppression of suspected Loyalists was 
done by mobs raised in an extralegal manner, and part under 
the orders and directions of various committees. It seems 
to have had its desired effect, for over a year after the 
outbreak of war, Ambrose Serle reported that: "one daily 
hears mortifying Accounts of the bitter Tyranny of the 
Rebels over the loyal Subjects in their Power. Such men 
are no Enemies to absolute Rule: they only hate it in 
others, but ardently pursue it for themselves." 2? The pres- 
sures worked, for Jared Ingersoll wrote home to Connecticut 
that previous letters brought political questions, "some of 
which I believe, are of too delicate a nature for me to 


gned Less than a month later he 


answer, was I able, . 
again wrote that “it is not very likely to me that I shall 
ever again officiate in the office I hold [Judge of the Court 
of Vice-Admiralty], but I think I shall by all means choose 
to draw the Salary until I shall be able to part with it upon 


02s The cautious 


some Composition with Government. . 
"placeman" who was still disgruntled at having had to give 

up his "pretty little stamp office" in 1765 held on to the 
emoluments of his office to the very last moment, even though 
he had long since ceased to perform its functions. 


Jared Ingersoll was a cautious man. He would commit 


nothing to writing that might possibly be discovered and be 
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used to punish him. Others were not so prudent, and the 
Whigs were keeping a careful watch for signs of disaffection. 
One Christopher Carter had a letter found upon his person 
that was evidence of a stronger constitution than Ingersoll's: 

Regardless of the menaces of Rebellious faction & at 

a time when the spirit of Independence supported by a 
blood thirsty New England Junto to ruin & enslave the 
friend to order Loyalty and good Government must fill 
the breast of an Englishman who was rock'd in the cradle 
of Liberty & ease with horror. Consequently it is their 
duty by information or otherwise to eradicate & destroy 
such unnatural attempts in the Embryo. . 6 
Such loyalty to the crown, while the highest form of patriot- 
ism to one segment of society, was treason, as yet uncodified, 
to the other. So the various Whig political entities from 
the Congress down to the local Committees of Safety began to 
issue instructions for controlling dissent. 

Congress reacted to the threat of potential loyalism 
by instructing the newly appointed commander-in-chief of the 
Continental Army, George Washington, to “take every method 
in your power consistent with prudence to destroy or make 
prisoners of all persons who now are, or who hereafter shall 
appear in arms against the good people of the United Col- 


3 27 
onies." 


Then, on October 6, 1775, Congress resolved: 
That it be recommended to the several provincial 

assemblies or conventions and councils or committees 

of Safety to arrest and secure every person in their 

respective colonies, whose going at large may, in 

their opinion, endanger the safety of the colony or the 

liberties of America. 


The key words in this resolution from the standpoint of the 


individual states may just have been that clause "in their 
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opinion" -- three words subject to the very broadest of 
interpretations. 

Not that the various committees, conventions, and 
councils to which Congress made these recommendations in 
October had been doing nothing since the outbreak of hos-— 
tilities, they had been quite active. These local political 
forces were often far in advance of the central organization, 
in this case the Continental Congress. A few examples will 
suffice. In the middle of June, 1775, the Committee of 
Observation for the County of Lancaster met at the court 
house in Lancaster, and among other of their resolutions was 
one asking for the committee members to transmit to this 
central body "the Names of all those, who, unmoved by the 
Calamities which threaten their Country, and by everything 
that is dear and valuable to Freemen, shall ungenerously 


29 


refuse to comply with these RESOLUTIONS." In August the 


Committee of Safety of Bucks County, meeting at John Bogart's, 
heard evidence that a Thomas Smith had been speaking too 
boldly against the activities of the Congress and the var- 
ious local committees: 


Proof having been made by incontestable evidence 
that Thomas Smith, of Upper Makefield, had uttered 
expression to the following purport, viz.: That the 
Measures of Congress had already enslaved America and 
done more damage than all the Acts of Parliament ever 
intended to lay upon us, that the whole was nothing but 
a scheme of a parcel of hot-headed Presbyterians and he 
believed that the Devil was at the Bottom of the whole; 
that the taking up Arms was the most scandalous thing a 
man could be guilty of, and more heinous than a hundred 
of the grossest offences against the moral law, &, &, &30 
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In punishment for this very vocal transgression of proper ® 
whiggish principles, it was further resolved: 

That as the above virulent and indecent Invective 
appears manifestly to cast the grossest indignity upon 
the Honourable the Continental Congress, to raise invid- 
ious Distinctions between different denominations and 
to impede the virtuous struggles of our distressed 
Countrymen against Ministerial Oppression, the Said 
Thomas Smith be considered an Enemy to the Rights of 
British America, and that all persons break off every 
kind of dealing with him until he shall make proper 
satisfaction to this Committee for his misconduct. 

Thomas Smith could consider himself lucky, for while if prop- 

erly carried out the form of social ostracism prescribed by 

the Committee might affect him psychologically, the numbers 

of persons in the area who undoubtedly sympathized with his 

position would make full implementation of the punishment 

virtually impossible. He was not, it would seem, to be a 
treated to more violent punishment as yet. 

While the various county and local organizations 

were taking action to identify and control suspected Loyal- 
ists in their areas, the Committee of Safety for the Prov- 
ince of Pennsylvania considered larger matters. The river 
approach to the metropolis of the state, Philadelphia, 

was. by rather tricky channels, requiring an experienced 
river pilot for navigation from the bay to the city. It 
was then incumbent on the state or its various committees 


to see that these pilots did not accidentally, or for other 


reasons, fall into British hands. Thus the Committee of 


Safety resolved that any such person who volunteered, or e 
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who put himself in the position that he could be forced by 
the British to navigate the river, "be deemed an Enemy to 
American Liberty, a Traytor [sic] to his Country and as such, 


published & heald [sic] forth to the public. "34 


As yet no 
specific punishment was mentioned for such "Traytors," but 
as we shall shortly see, when more specific laws were draft- 
ed a Philadelphian named Molesworth, who was convicted of 
trying to bribe river pilots to guide Lord Howe's fleet to 
Philadelphia, was hanged. 

The final clear and irrevocable break between Whig 
and Loyalist came at last in July, 1776, with the passage 
by Congress of the resolution for independence, followed 
by the adoption of the Declaration on July 4. With this 
action all the options were gone, and it became necessary 
for men to at last choose sides. For over a decade the 
movement to protest British presumed encroachments, to 
obtain that redress of grievances, had absorbed the energies 
of a wide spectrum of Americans, because the terms them- 
selves were really quite nebulous. It had ranged from mild 
protests, to. the sending of remonstrances and lists of 
grievances to king and Parliament, to Congresses and Commit- 
tees, to mob actions and, finally, in April 1775, to war. 
But the argument put forward had still been that even armed 
resistance to British troops was itself only an extended 
form of protest whose sole purpose was to call the most 


forceful attention yet to colonial grievances. Once those 
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grievances had been heard, and presumably redressed, then 
colonials could go back to their old happy status within the 
empire. This had been the dream, the reason for actions 
taken, of not only the future Loyalists, but also of the 
moderate Whigs. Now this ground was cut from beneath them, 
and before them loomed only two possible choices -- contin- 
ued loyalty or independence. To be sure there were those 
who would try:to sit out the rest of the struggle, to argue 
that they were now neutrals and wanted no parts of either 
side, but this ground, as we have argued earlier, was insup- 
portable. A choice would have to be made, and for many it 
was a very reluctant one.°* 

While most Loyalists were horrified by the actions 
of Congress, some of them were not surprised at all by 
independence. Joseph Galloway, who would only bide his time 
until the British army came within range before joining it, 
was one of these. "The design they had disguised under the 
most solemn professions of loyalty, and of the most ardent 
desire to be united with Great Britain on constitutional 
principles . . . was now to be openly, and as solemnly 


034 


avowed. . . Loyalist writers attacked the Whigs, but 


argumentation now gave way to vindictiveness, and rational- 

ity became lost in dire predictions of future disasters: 
The Congress now, unmindful of what they had said, ‘of 
the Rights of Men, of the Blessings of Liberty, and of 


the Excellencies of the British Constitution,' by a 
strange Inconsistency, and a still more astonishing 
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Effrontery, in their Declaration of Independence, had 

the confidence to assert that ‘they were constrained by 
necessity to alter the former System of Government in 

the Colonies;' the British Constitution being discovered 
by their superior Wisdom and Penetration, 'to be destruc- 
tive of certain unalienable Rights of Men, Life, Liberty, 
and the pursuit of Happiness, and that it became the 
Rights of the People' (which People the Congress assumed 
to be and whose Rights they took upon themselves to 
exercise;) 'to alter and abolish it, and institute a 


new Government, laying its Foundations on such Principles, 


and organizing its Powers in such Form as to them seemed 
most likely to affect their Safety and Happiness,' to 
gratify their Ambition, and to establish the System of 
Congressional Despotism. . . .35 
Nothing but disaster was predicted for the new form of gov- 
ernment. The Loyalists were sure that it was only a new 
form of slavery that was about to be imposed on,. and by, 
their deluded fellow countrymen, for they were convinced 
that "INDEPENDENCE AND SLAVERY ARE SYNONYMOUS TERMS. "36 
Sooner or later these Loyalist arguments would be 
set in the usual lyrics, as several stanzas of the follow- 
ing song indicate: 
4 
But since an Independence has been brought on 
And John Penn's Name given way to Thomas Wharton, 
New Men, new Manners & new Laws are thought on 
Which many Miseries this poor Land has brought on. 


Constitution, Constitution 
Yes, this is a new Constitution. 


Li. 


Law lends her name to give Oppression Aide, 

An open Pandas [?] to Injustice made, 

While Right & Reason in the Dust are laid, 

And Rogues & Rascals drive a roaring Trade. 
Constitution, &c. 
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12. 

Virtue no longer is a sure Defence, 

And Persecution laughs at Innocence; 

A Bill of Rights is but a broken Fence, 

For Will is Law and EERE EY Pretence. 

Constitution, &c.3 

Many of the individuals who had once supported oppo- 
sition measures to Britain, even to the extent of serving in 
the military after the war broke out, now reluctantly made a 
choice that was to cost many of them dearly -- they chose 
to continue their loyalty to Britain. Redress of grievances 
they would support, independence they could not stomach. 
When British forces entered New Jersey in late 1776 in pur- 
suit of Washington's army, the opportunity was presented to 
men like Joseph Galloway and Andrew, John, and William Allen 
(the latter the son of the Chief Justice, not the Chief 
Justice himself), who availed themselves of it and went over 
to the British.°% Galloway's final passage to loyalism was 
recorded by a local Whig satirist: 

Galloway has fled and joined the venal Howe. 

To prove his baseness, see him cringe and bow, 

A traitor to his country and its laws, 

A friend to tyrants and their cursed cause. 

Unhappy wretch! thy interest must be sold, 

Fortunately, not for polished gold, etc.39 

Or, Joseph Stansbury, the real poet of the Revolution 
from the Loyalist side, who like Galloway and the Allens had 
opposed British measures and would probably have continued 


to do so as long as his opposition could have been conducted 


from within the British empire and under the umbrella of the 
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revered British constitution, remained in Philadelphia, and 
was arrested briefly for his political views. He continued 
to live in the city until the British occupation, and when 
that occupation ended he left with the British army and spent 
the remainder of the war within the British lines.*° 

The Loyalists found that in their opposition to the 
Declaration of Independence they had considerable momentary 
support from men who had all along been moderate Whigs. 
These men, like John Dickinson, Robert Morris, and Joseph 
Reed, opposed independence as being premature at best, hav- 
ing been pushed through Congress before all avenues to 
obtain that elusive redress of grievances had been pursued. 
As Morris wrote to Reed: 

I have uniformly voted against and opposed the 
Declaration of Independence, because, in my poor opin- 
ion, it was an improper time, and will neither promote 
the interest nor redound to the honour of America; for 
it has caused division when we wanted union, and will 
be ascribed to very different principles than those 
which ought to gave rise to such an important 
measure. . . .4 
As John C. Miller has suggested, what differentiated this 
type of Whig from the Loyalist was that a Reed or a Morris 
or a Dickinson would eventually come around to support the 
American position, while a Galloway or the Allens “staunchly 
refused to accept independence."*7 Thus the issue of inde- 
pendence was the ultimate dividing line between Whig and 
Loyalist. 


With the adoption of the Declaration, more than just 
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the final determination as to whether one would be Whig or 
Loyalist was at stake. It was now legally possible, presup- 
posing that independence could be made secure, to define as 
traitors to the new governments those individuals who contin- 
ued to adhere to and support the British. In a situation 
with many ironic overtones, those people who had proclaimed, 
along with most of their fellow Whigs, that they were loyal 
Englishmen suddenly found themselves in the position of 
traitors, while those who were fighting against the old 
government had been converted by the proverbial stroke of 
the pen into the patriots. A. G. Bradley, the historian of 
the United Empire Loyalists, was correct when he described 
the new definitions of traitors as "a curious inversion of 
the term"43 

Not that Pennsylvania rushed to define treason and 
“establish punishments for it. It was not until September 5, 
1776, just over two months after the adoption of the Declar- 
ation that the Assembly moved to pass a law defining the 

act of treason and establishing the punishment to cover 
those convicted of the crime. It therefore is possible to 
suppose that Pennsylvanians were in a sort of legal limbo 
for this period, when it would not have been possible to 
convict them of treason; but it is also probable that the 
practical aspects of this situation, given the local Commit- 
tees, the militia, and the like, that those inimical to the 


cause were controlled as well as ever. The act that the 
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Assembly passed on September 5 required that those people 
residing within the State give it their allegiance, but as 
yet no test oath was established. The heart of the statute 
defined treason and its punishment: 


That all and every such person [Pennsylvania residents 
as defined by the first paragraph of the act] and per- 
sons so owing allegiance to the state of Pennsylvania 
who from-and after the publication hereof shall levy 
war against this state or be adherent to the King of 
Great Britain or others the enemies of this state or 

to the enemies of the United States of America by giv- 
ing him or them aid or assistance within the limits of 
this state or elsewhere, and shall be thereof duly con- 
victed in any court of oyer and terminer hereafter to 
be erected according to law, shall be adjudged guilty 
of high treason and forfeit his lands, tenements, goods 
and chattels to the use of the state, and be imprisoned 
any term not exceeding the duration of the present war 
with Great Britain at the discretion of the judge or 
judges. 


As treason statutes go, this was a very lenient one, for 
there was no provision for the death penalty, certainly not 
the horrible drawing and quartering that could be accorded 
as punishment to a traitor in Britain. Furthermore, even 
if estates of convicted traitors were seized, the judge 

in the case was permitted the latitude of providing for the 
wife and children of the person so convicted. Finally, the 
bill was of relatively short duration, for as Pennsylvania 
was in the process of drafting and implementing a new state 
constitution during the summer and fall of 1776, the ordi- 
nance was to "be in force till the end of the first session 
of the first assembly that shall meet under the new consti- 


4 
tution of this state and no longer. "* 
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It was not until the following February that a 
tighter treason law replaced the temporary measure of Sep- 
tember 5, 1776. Between those two dates there had been 
major defections to the British. Joseph Galloway, Andrew 
and William Allen, and Phineas Bond, among others, had gone 
over to Sir William Howe during that general's campaign in 
Jersey in late 1776. The new law was much more careful in 
describing what constituted treason against the state, and 
required that there be “two sufficient witnesses" to the 
event. The penalty was also increased -- death plus the 
forfeiture of one's estate, with, however, the same proviso 
as heretofore that provision could be made for the wife and 
children of the convicted. Section III established a lesser 
category of crime, consisting mainly of acts such as speaking 
or writing against the state and in favor of Britain, which 
carried a lesser penalty of "imprisonment during the present 
war, and forfeit to the commonwealth [of] one-half of his 
or her lands and tenements, goods and chattels."45 

Thus Pennsylvania permitted a considerable time 
lapse between the Declaration of Independence and the adop- 
tion of a firm treason statute, and Chief Justice Thomas 
McKean later held that there had been no official statute 
until at least February 11, 17795 °° Evidently, since the 
law of the previous September had been passed by a conven- 
tion rather than a permanent body like the legislature, it 


was not deemed to be of a sufficiently legal nature to fix 
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the definitive date when treason against the state was 
clearly established. This did not mean that the state was 
not moving against those whom it considered inimical to its 
interests. We have already discussed the forms of pressure 
placed upon suspected Loyalists before the Passage of the 
Declaration, and that pressure certainly continued after 
July 4, 1776. The minutes of the Council of Safety for the 
state contain numerous instances of orders being issued for 
the seizure of a person or persons whom it suspected had 
committed treason against the state.4? 

Not only did the state Council of Safety order the 

seizure of the notoriously disaffected, but it also ordered 
the preparation of lists of the names of those who were not 
considered to be wholeheartedly in support of the American 
cause. Just before Christmas, 1776, the Council issued such 
an order, which reads in part: 

Resolved, That all able bodied men of the Townships 
of Moyamensing & Passyunk, those who have religious 
scruples against bearing arms alone excepted, are ordered 
to wait on General Putnam at 2 o'Clock to-morrow after- 
noon, with what arms and accoutrements they may have in 
their possession, to receive his orders, and the officers 
of the Militia in said Townships are directed to deliver 
into the Council a list of all persons as neglect or 
refuse to comply with this resolve. 

At the same time that the state was moving to define 

treason and its punishment, it was also establishing the cri- 
teria for those who owed allegiance to itself and the manner 


in which such allegiance could be established. This was 


done by a test, or loyalty, oath, to be administered to at 
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least the white male inhabitants, and the heart of which was 
a renunciation of any allegiance to the British king and 


Parliament, and an oath “to support a government in this 


atate on the authority of the people only: . . aut? The 


initial act, establishing a test of loyalty to the new state 
authorities, came at the same time as the first act defining 
treason; but as it was evidently not so successful as had 
been hoped, a further act was passed by the Assembly on 
January 13, 1777. This second act, like the first, contained 
an oath to be taken by all white males over the age of eight- 
een, or in other words, those of military age: 


E crater & Sarees oen scepinwas Voom dO Swear (on abet rm): 
that I renounce and refuse all allegiance to George the 
Third, King of Great Britain, his heirs and successors, 
and that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to 
the commonwealth of Pennsylvania as a free and independ- 
ent state, and that I will not at any time do or cause 
to be done any matter or thing that will be prejudicial 
or injurious to the freedom and independence thereof, as 
declared by Congress; and also that I will discover and 
make known to some one justice of the peace of the said 
state all treasons or traitorous conspiracies which I 
now know or hereafter shall know to be formed against 
this or any of the United States of America. 


This oath, once taken, was to be recorded and a cer- 
tificate issued to each individual so that legal authorities 
in other parts of either Pennsylvania or other states could 
confirm the loyalty, or lack thereof, of the person to the 
new American governments. >+ Those failing to take the oath 
were to suffer a severe curtailment of their civil liberties, 
for they were declared "incapable of holding any office or 


‘place of trust in this state, serving on juries, suing for 
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any debts, electing or being elected, buying, selling or 
transferring any lands, tenements or hereditaments, and shall 
be disarmed by the lieutenant or sub-lieutenants of the city 


or counties respectively."°* 


Then, taking note of the possi- 
bility that such certificates might be forged, a further 
penalty of a fine and jail term were made possible, and "if 
he shall not within the space of thirty days satisfy the 
judgment of the court he shall be whipped with any number 

of lashes not exceeding thirty-nine on his bare back well 
laid on."°? 

R That these tests were not overwhelmingly effective 
can be ascertained by the fact that for the next several 
years the commonwealth felt constrained to pass additional 
laws of a similar nature. On June 13, 1777 the January law 
was reinforced with a supplement, but even this did not seem 
to be enough to cause a rush to subseribe.>* This new act 
also contained the requirement that the persons who had 
taken it were to carry certificates issued by the justice of 
the peace who had administered the oath or affirmation: 

I DO hereby CERTIFY, That 

Hath voluntarily taken and subscribed the 

of Allegiance and Fidelity, as directed by 

an Act of General Assembly of Pennsylvania passed 

the 13th day of June, A. D. 1777, Witness my hand 

and seal, the day of A.D.55 


This new act was greeted with some enthusiasm on the part of 


the Whigs, one of whom wrote to the Pennsylvania Evening Post 
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that: “A plan will speedily be laid before the public for 
assisting the magistrates in punishing or obliging to TAKE 
the OATH, such secret or open enemies as are or may be 
assisting in injuring our cause, or withholding themselves 
from the opposition, under PRETENDED SCRUPLES about 


INDEPENDENCE. . gine 


At the same time, James Allen, 
whose brothers had gone over to the British in the previous 
year, and whose sympathies were certainly not with the 
Whigs, wrote that the Test Act was “little regarded like 
the rest of their Laws.">! Despite Allen's comment that 
the law was "little regarded," those who scrupled about tak- 
ing oaths felt the pressures of the authorities. The 
Moravians in Bethlehem reported that a dozen of their number 
were to be jailed for failure to subscribe to the oath, but 
that “partly on account of rough treatment, and partly on 
account of their families, grew weak and faint-hearted, took 
the Oath, and left their leader Br. Bohler, alone in 
prison. . . ." Then, the same writer referred to some Men- 
nonites from Saucon who “were shamefully treated because 
they would not take this oath. . - a8 
Despite these laws and the pressures brought to bear 
to implement them, many Philadelphians still refused to take 
either an oath or an affirmation to support the new author- 
ities. In October, 1779, long after the end of the British 
invasion and occupation of Philadelphia, a further supple- 


ment to the test laws was passed by the Assembly. This 
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reaffirmed that persons failing to take the test would be 
“incapable of electing or being elected into, or holding any 
office or place of trust within this government or serving 
on juries, or keeping schools (except in private houses)." 
The act left a small loophole, for it was stated that "this 
act shall not extend to exempt them from serving the offices 
of supervisor of the highways, collector of the public taxes, 
or overseers of the poor." In the very next passage, after 
first having tacitly admitted that the enforcement of the 
previous acts had been less than adequate (otherwise why 
would those who abjured taking the oath still presumably have 
been electing or being elected, etc.?), and that there were 
still functions that could be performed by non-jurors, the 
act proceeded to decree that “every such person so refusing 
or neglecting to take the said oath or affirmation within 
the time hereby limited and appointed, shall be forever 
excluded from the same, and deprived of the privilegs [sic] 
and benefits of a citizen or citizens who shall have complied 
with this act."°? It would seem that Pennsylvanians simply 
had not, over a period of three years, flocked to swear their 
undying loyalty to the new state authorities, and that these 
authorities were basically incapable of effectively enforcing 
the laws of their own devising. 

Various forms of oaths were used other than those 
prescribed by the various statutes passed by the Assembly, 


although their basic substance was the same -- abjuration 
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of allegiance to George III and the replacement of that 
former allegiance with a new one to either the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania or to the United States. One such oath 
suggests that its intent was to inhibit a William Ryan from 
all sorts of activity against the new nation, for he swore 
that he would hold no "treasonable correspondence with the 
enemies thereof, nor with any person acting under the author- 
ity of the King of Great Britain, and that I will not promote 
or be concerned in any Plot or Conspiracy against the Inde- 
pendency of the said United States, . . ." and furthermore 
he would give notice to the authorities if he learned of any 
such activity being carried on by others. °° This was the 
type of oath aimed directly at preventing Loyalist activity 
in support of the crown, while other forms were concerned 
with men holding military commissions under the state or 
nation. °+ 

Treason laws and test acts were not sufficient to 
control the Loyalists. Many Pennsylvanians, as the repeated 
statutes indicate, refused for one reason or another to take 
the tests, and in American jurisprudence, treason has always 
been, thankfully, a difficult charge to prove. Therefore 
the assembly speeded up the process by the use of acts of 
attainder against several hundred Pennsylvanians. This 
required those named in the various legislative acts to 
surrender themselves by a specific date to await trial for 


treason, otherwise they were to stand attainted of the crime, 
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thus opening themselves up to all of the penalties of one 
actually tried and convicted of treason itself. These bills 
of attainder were used because "they dispensed quick justice, 
making the rules as they proceeded" and furthermore needed 
"no legal justification for they are laws unto them- 
selves, . .- 002 Not only did these laws permit quick 
action against individuals who were, like Galloway, or 
Andrew Allen, or Samuel Shoemaker, safe within British 
lines and therefore out of the reach of Pennsylvania courts 
when it came to a specific charge of treason; but they per- 
mitted the state to seize their assets, including debts owed 
them by third parties, ©? In this manner several hundred 
Pennsylvanians were attainted, although it must also be 
pointed out that a number who did appear by the given date 
were discharged by the authorsties. 64 

The authorities also took action to either force its 
male citizens to join in the military defense of the state, 
or to require their support, however reluctant, in other 
ree In July, 1776, the Convention which was in the pro- 
cess of drafting a new constitution passed an ordinance 
requiring that those who had not joined the Association be 
required to give up their arms for use by the state forces, 
although in a rather unrevolutionary act they were to be 
given receipts for the fair appraised value of the weapons 
seizea.©> Late in November of the same year another ordi- 


nance was passed requiring that a non-associator be assessed 
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a tax “over and above the rates and assessments set upon 
him by virtue of the laws of this province, the sum of two 
pounds ten shillings, . . 066 Thomas Wharton was upset 
enough by this to include a passage in his letter book 
between letters of September 18 and December 24, 1776, that 
seems to be a part of no letter, and as nothing else quite 
like it appears in the book, would appear to be an unhappy 
man committing his frustrations to writing: 

Read & well Consider the Excellent form of Our New 
Government. I am told every non Associator is to be 
subject to 20/ per month & his real Estate to pay a Tax 
of 4/ per pound -- The ordinance published on the 14th 
shews [sic] the great Care taken least the weak should 
be misled & the sensible men fixed upon for Our Magis- 
trates shews [sic] how happy we are likely to be 
governed for the greater part of all which we are 
indebted to. 

When British forces penetrated Jersey and threatened 
Philadelphia late in 1776, the Council of Safety became con- 
cerned about those who refused to march with the militia in 
defense of the state. It resolved that failure to support 
the state militarily in this time of danger (those over-age, 
sick, or with religious scruples excepted) would be indica- 
tive of one who was "void of Honor, Virtue, and Love of His 
Country" and therefore to be suspected of "designs inimical 
to the Freedom of America. . . ." Furthermore, such persons 
should be jailed during the absence of the militia. ©? Ina 


civil war it was becoming both dangerous and expensive not 


to be associated with the Whig authorities. 
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There were other means of control, such as the order 
from the Pennsylvania War Office requiring that ferrymen and 
others engaged in water transportation refuse to carry any 
individual who was either not well known to themselves or 
did not have a pass “signed by the Town Major, or some 
superior authority." This was designed to prevent "inter- 
course carried on by traitors to the United American States 


069 Other forms of control included 


and the enemy. . 
the issuance of paroles; and when John Penn and Benjamin Chew 
refused to sign one in 1777, they-were ordered removed from 
the state. /° 

From the period after the Declaration of Independence 
until very late in the war the new legal machinery of Penn- 
sylvania moved to identify and to control Loyalists. 
Treason acts, test oaths, bills of attainder, and the actions 
of various committees and other legal and, in some cases, 
extra legal bodies moved with varying success to suppress 
dissent. It would seem, however, that the general lack of 
success in enforcing the various ordinances pointed to a 
failure on both sides of the political spectrum. The fact 
that the Whigs were forced to repeat and hopefully reinforce 
their test oaths would seem to be indicative of the lack of 
whole-hearted response to those particular laws. Yet, if 
Philadelphians, Loyalists or otherwise, refused to take the 


oaths, they did not move to give any great support to the 


crown either. The truly dedicated on both sides seem to 
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have been few in number, the apathetic or the unconcerned 
to have constituted a considerable portion of the population. 

The most effective of the Whig measures would seem 
to have been the attainder of treason acts, for by specify- 
ing those considered to be enemies of the state they opened 
up the avenues to suppression of civil liberties and the 
confiscation of property. Those who failed to sign one of 
the various test acts were also liable to face similar pen- 
alties. In 1801, the legal opinions of Attorney Generals 
Alexander J. Dallas and Thomas McKean were published. Both 
had held that those types who could by their actions be 
classed as British subjects, or who had been attainted could 
not legally vote in Pennsylvania until these disabilities 
were iiftea. 7? 

There seems to be little evidence that the British 
were overly concerned with the treatment of their real or 
potential sympathizers beyond the American lines, although 
this may have been due to the considerable lethargy which 
infested the commands of both Sir William Howe and Sir 
Henry Clinton. Only the much more sympathetic Sir Guy 
Carleton, who followed Howe and Clinton, but whose command 
was merely that of a caretaker to wind down the war, seems 
to have become concerned with American legal restrictions 


on the Loyalists. For, as James Madison wrote: 
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Genl. Carleton in a correspondence which Genl. W. yester- 

day laid before Congress complains much of legal proceed- 

ings agst. adherents to the British cause, as Traitors, 

adopts the maxim that 'in a civil war between people of 

one empire there can during the contest be no traitors 

at all, . 72 S-. 
Possibly a noble sentiment, but one that has not been gener- 
ally adhered to in any revolutionary situation where both 
sides go to considerable lengths to find out just who are 
their supporters, and who are their real or suspected 
enemies. And this last category most certainly includes 
those whose enthusiasm for the cause was considered to be 
anemic. 

With the imposition of the various statutes defining 
actions considered treason to the commonwealth and, more 
especially with the imposition of the test, or loyalty, oaths, 
those groups like the Quakers who professed opposition to 
the new government were going to be placed in a precarious 
position. This was going to be especially true, since the 
new acts, taking cognizance of the old Quaker opposition to 
taking any oaths, had followed the standard Pennsylvania 
procedure of permitting those with scruples about oath tak- 
ing to merely give an affirmation. This should have permit- 
ted members of the Society of Friends to subscribe to the 
tests without a violation of conscience. It did not. 

In December, 1776, there was a Meeting for Sufferings 


held in Philadelphia, and after the usual practice of discus- 


sion a sense of the meeting was arrived at: 
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. . . Givers things being mentioned, one matter in ie) 
particular was now more closely under supervision: 
Whether it was safe or right for Friends to consent 
to be solemnly affirmed respecting their Religious 
Testimony, whether they could bear arms or not, and 
the subject being weightily considered, it appeared 
to be the Sense of the Meeting, that it was safest 

& best for Friends not to assent to such Affirmation, 
as it hath & may be offered, as now Represented, and 
we may also apprehend that it is an Imposition for 
any Person to propose or offer such_a Test on this 
or any other like occasions. . 73 


Since the military situation was at this moment approaching 
disastrous proportions, with the British just over the river 
at Trenton and other points close to Philadelphia, with 
Congress having adjourned to the safer confines of Baltimore, 
this kind of pronouncement was not going to be greeted by 
the Whigs with any other attitude than that the Quakers were 
indeed inimical to the American cause. It is hard to see 9 
how they could have reached any other conclusion. 

This was a position the Society did not drop, 
because almost three years later the Meeting for Sufferings 
still reiterated the same viewpoint in an address to the 
state's General Assembly: 

It is obvious that in these Days of Depravity, as 

in former Times because of Oaths the Land mourns, and 
the multiplying the use of them & such solemn Engage- 
ments, renders them familiar, debases the Minds of the 
People and adds to the Number of those gross Evils 
already lamentably prevalent, which have drawn_the 


Chastisements of Heaven on our guilty Country. 


The same meeting also restated the earlier position which 


the Quakers had taken in respect to government: 
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The principle we hold in this respect requires us to 
be a peaceable People, and through various changes & 
Revolutions which have occured since our religious 
Society has existed we have never been concerned in 
promoting or abetting any Combinations, Insurrections 
or Parties to endanger the public Peace, or by Violence 
to oppose the Authority of Government, apprehending it 
our Duty quietly to submit & peaceably to demean our- 
selves under every Government which divine Providence 
in his unerring Wisdom may permit it to be placed over 
us; so that no Government can have just Occasion for 
entertaining Fears_& Jealousies of Disturbance or Dan- 
ger from us. ec) 
The basic position of the Society of Friends had not 
changed since their pronouncements of 1776-1777. George III 
was still their king, and his government their government. 
They would not even take an affirmation to the new govern- 
ments, for to do so would be a violation, not so much of 
their religious philosophy as of their political one. To 
affirm one's loyalty to Pennsylvania was explicitly to 
renounce that taken long ago to George III. To do so would 
recognize that he who affirmed in essence recognized the 
legitimacy of the government which gave the test, and to 
recognize the legitimacy of the new meant denying that of 
the old. Their testimony had said that the setting up and 
putting down of kings was God's exclusive prerogative, and 
evidently they did not see His hand in those events up to 
the end of 1779, In other words, the Society's official 
pronouncements did nothing to lessen Whig hostility to them 
based on the fear that they wished the new governments ill. 


If the Society had not moderated its position, 


neither had individual Quakers, whose words and actions 
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caused their neighbors to view them with either suspicion 
or downright hostility. In the spring of 1776, Robert Proud 
composed a list of reasons for not "abetting the present 
public Measures of this Country, whereby I expose myself to 
great & imminent Danger, .. ." Beginning with the fact 
that he was "both a Native & Subject cf Great Britain; & 
therefore consider myself to be under the strongest & great- 
est Obligation & Engagement to be true & faithful to the 
Government & Authority of the same. . . ," he proceeded to 
discuss what he considered "unjust & unnatural Rebellion" 
against the nation that had "protected & nourished" the 
colonies. He then gave his view that he held "Rebellion 
- + »« to be one of the worst Crimes a Man can be guilty of, ea 
& rank it among the greatest Evils in the World. . ."; 
and finally to his conclusion that should he join the pres- 
ent “Measures," he "should, in my Conscience be guilty of 
one of the greatest Crimes in the Wor1a." /© Here was an 
individual saying precisely what the Meetings for Sufferings 
kept repeating. 

Evidently not content with expressing ideas that 
were certain to bring him, at the very least, under the 
suspicion of the Whig authorities, he indulged, as he often 


did, in a bit of poetry: 


What is Congressional Liberty? 
To violate the public Tranquility. 
What is Conventional Liberty? a 


To overturn the Constitution. 
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e What is Committorial Liberty? 
To destroy the Laws. 
What is Presbyterian Liberty? 
To persecute the Quakers, & all others 
within their Power, who differ in opinion, 
from themselves. 
What is the General Liberty of the Colonies, 
which are now under the Dominion of the Congress? 
Extreme Anarchy; or, the worst of Tyranny.77 
Others, like Sarah Logan Fisher, not only recorded 
in their diaries each time they had teas, still a custom to 
upset whiggish sensibilities, but referred to such acts as 
that by the Committee of Safety establishing penalties for 
the failure to accept Continental money as "unlike anything 
I ever heard of, except the Spanish Inquisition, ..." She 
then spoke of the new state government as being "a tyranni- 
@ cal government . . . from weak & wicked men." 78 
Not surprisingly there was a reaction to both the 
philosophy of the Society of Friends in general and to the 
conduct of individual Quakers in particular, as we shall 
shortly see; a reaction that still managed to leave the lead- 
ers of the Meetings perplexed. The same 1779 Meeting for 
Sufferings that attacked the test oaths also informed the 
Assembly in their memorial that: 

We have been much abused and vilified by many and 
numerous publications, and our Conduct greatly perverted 
and misrepresented by groundless Reports, and the Errors 
of Individuals charged upon us, as a Body, in order to 
render us odious to the People, and prepossess the Minds 
of Persons in Power against us; .. ste 


Robert Proud, after making the same argument, still 


e evidently could not resist the temptation to take the Whigs 
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to task, for he concluded that: 


The Words, 'He is an Enemy to his Country,' & 
Epithets of similar Signification, being the common 
opprobrium, which, at present, by all Ranks of People, 
appears to be liberally bestowed on every Person, who, 
in Political Matter dissents from the General or Pop- 
ular Voice of the Times; & so great is the stress which 
seems to be laid on what is called the General Voice of 
the People, so liable, in all Ages, to be deceived & mis-— 
led by pretended Friends & designing Leaders, . . .80 


One has to give the Society of Friends collectively and many 
of its individual members great credit for supporting its 
principles for so long a time, but by so doing they should 
have never really been surprised that the reactions of their 
whiggish neighbors were ones of resentment which all too 
often hardened into outright persecution. To stand on one's 
principles was admirable, to assume that those in power who 
held contrary views, especially in a revolutionary situation, 
would permit doing so unhindered, was foolish. 

As the crisis faced by the Loyalists deepened after 
the adoption of the Declaration, the question naturally 
arises as to the numbers of persons with whom we are dealing, 
in other words, potential Loyalist strength. Here the word 
potential is important, for it will become apparent that 
despite the numbers of people who may have preferred the old 
order of things, the proportion of those who were willing to 
support their preferences with action was evidently only a 
small percentage of the total. 

In this respect, we can make only rather vague 


assessments, for statistics are almost totally lacking. One 
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careful study, by Paul H. Smith, has concluded that for the 
colonies as a whole there were about 500,000 Loyalists, or 
just under twenty percent of the total white population. ®+ 
Other studies were of necessity far less precise. This was 
especially true of those local studies which tried to deter-— 
mine the relative strength of those who opposed the Revolu- 
tion in each of the individual states. Thus potential 
Loyalist strength has been estimated by some historians as 
ranging from a third to a half of the population of Pennsyl- 
vania, although J. Franklin Jameson believes they were a 
majority of the population. °? Others, however, are not 
quite so sure. Both Wallace Brown and Allan Nevins have 
concluded that Loyalist strength was not nearly so great as 
was once supposed, having concluded that there were far 

more neutralists, pacifists, and “extremely cautious Whigs 


83 So, the question we must try 


typified by John Dickinson. 
to answer, although in an imprecise way, was just how strong 
was Philadelphia sentiment in favor of the British crown and 
constitution. 

Joseph Galloway, the leading Philadelphia Loyalist, 
made frequent estimates of the potential strength that could 
be brought to bear on the British side, if only certain pre- 
conditions were first met. While his figures vary, in each 
case they do represent the vast majority of Pennsylvanians. 


Early in January, 1778, while serving Sir William Howe in 


occupied Philadelphia, Galloway wrote to Lord Dartmouth: 
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Hence it is, my Lord, that the People in General are -) 
become disaffected to the measures of Congress and the 
Rebellion, and wish to be restored to his Majesty's 

Peace. I think I may venture to affirm at least Five 

Sixths of them are in that disposition. . . .O+ 


Galloway modified the five-sixths figure when he was later 
examined by a committee of the House of Commons, now con- 
cluding that the proportion of Loyalists to Whigs in Pennsyl- 


vania was four-fifths to one-fifth. &° 


Here, as he shortly 
admitted in one of his pamphlets, he was trying to change 
what he considered to be the British attitude: "That the peo- 
Ple in the revolted Colonies are almost unanimously disaf- 
fected to their Sovereign, and wish to be disunited in govern~ 


186 


Ment from this country; . In fact, said Galloway: 


The Congress, or the New States, as has been shewn [sic], ‘e) 
are not the Representatives of one-tenth part of the com- 
munity, and consequently have no authority to treat [with 
the Carlisle Commission, sent to Philadelphia in the 
spring of 1778 to offer the Americans terms of reconcili- 
ation]; so far from it, that they are, in reality, the 
usurpers of a despotic power over nine-tenths of the 
people, which the honor of Government is bound to 
destroy. .. .87 

Perhaps realizing that in attempting to make his case 
he was so grossly overstating it that his English listeners 
would totally reject his conclusions, he took a different 
approach in his pamphlets written late in the war. In one 

he tried to show how attached Pennsylvanians were to Britain 

when he stated that during the occupation of Philadelphia in 

1777-1778 “the people of the country, at the risque of their 


lives, have supplied the British army, navy, and inhabitants, 


amounting to not less than 50,000 persons, with all kinds % 
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@ of provisions, while they refused these supplies to the 
rebel general. . . nee What Galloway obviously neglected 
to mention here, although as a shrewd politician it surely 
must have crossed his mind, was the question as to whether 
Pennsylvanians had acted out of loyalty to the person of the 
king and the institutions of Great Britain, or out of a 
preference for the gold in which the British paid their 
debts instead of the rapidly depreciating Continental paper 
with which Washington was supplied. Gold as always had an 
effect on patriotism, and there is absolutely no reason to 
suppose that Pennsylvania farmers were any more immune to 
its blandishments than were other people at other times. 

© Finally, in 1783 when he published his Political Reflections 
as to percentages, but clear as to general tendencies: 

Friends to public order, and men attached from principle 
to their Sovereign, were not wanting in this province. 
They ever formed a great majority of the people. Had 
these men been called on by the officers of justice, or 
only informed, that they would have been supported by 
the powers existing; or had they not perceived, that 
the officers, holding their commissions during the 
pleasure of the Proprietaries, and attached to their 
interest, were not only inactive in opposing those 
tumults, but were the promoters of them, the rising 
sedition could not have broke out into open rebellion 
in this province.89 
One cannot, of course, take Galloway's figures at 
their face value for they are obviously badly inflated. No 


one, before or since, has ever been able to place a figure 


e on the number of Philadelphia Loyalists or even to come up 
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with a meaningful percentage. All there are to work with 
are the perceptions of individuals on both sides, and even 
these mostly refrained from discussing Loyalist sympathy in 
all but the broadest terms. Because Galloway was once a 
leading political figure in the colony his statements cannot 
be neglected, but certainly his figures of five-sixths or 
four-fifths were very much overdrawn. Galloway's statistics 
probably should be read, not as numbers, but as "many" or 
"majority." In this sense they would conform more to the 
estimates of other observers. 
In this sense, there were Whigs who felt that 
Galloway might be right. Just after Yorktown, Joseph Reed, 
then serving as President of the Supreme Executive Council 
of Pennsylvania, wrote to General Nathanael Greene that he 
was in basic agreement with Galloway's overall view of 
Loyalist strength: 
Whatever we may say, of whatever contempt we may throw 
on the assertions of Galloway and others, that a great 
majority.of the people are in the British interest in 
sentiment and affection, I subscribe to it at least from 
New York downwards inclusive. It is by the activity, 
zeal, and bravery of the comparative few that many have 
been kept under; the blunders and wretched management 
of our enemy have contributed largely: they have found 
them out at last, but it is now too late. .. .90 

The moderate Whig Reed believed that Galloway was basically 

correct in his assessment of Loyalist sentiment, and there 

were others who agreed with them both. 


In October, 1777, Ambrose Serle, Secretary to Lord 


Howe, reported to Lord Dartmouth that the citizens in the 
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counties below Philadelphia, now the state of Delaware, 
were "well-affected in general, and have brought us large 


wot The supposed spy 


Supplies of everything we wanted: 
Dr. John Berkenhout and young James Allen also agreed that the 
majority of persons in their acquaintance were tired of the 
entire struggle and would welcome a reconciliation with the 
mother country. 22 In this regard Allen's circle of acquaint— 
ances would have been much wider than Berkenhout's, for the 
former came from the old and politically prominent family, 
while the doctor was only briefly in the city. Another Penn- 
sylvanian who remains unidentified, born in Alsace, also 
reported similar attitudes in answer to a series of what would 
seem to be prepared questions submitted to him concerning the 
sentiments of the people of Pennsylvania. His response to the 
query about sentiment in general was as follows: 
7 The people in general, are in a deplorable situation, 

they were easy and happy, they are no more so, Many, 

Many thousands are ruined not only by the burdens of 

the War, but more so by the perfidious Issuing of ue 


paper money and the wicked Tender Law, the Eyes of mai ny 
that were deluded are now opened, and I am etiam 


a a great Majority thro' the Continent wish to return 
under the English Government. 


Immediately asked as to the proportion of these people who 
desired to return to English rule, he answered that: "I am 


perswaded [sic], that three fourths of the people in Pennsyl- 


vania are friends to the British Government, and dislike the 


94 
present Government which they wish to see at an End." 


As in the case of the Whig Reed's support of Gallo- 
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way's figures, there were other Whigs who felt that these 
Loyalist assessments of sympathy were far from inaccurate. 
John Adans, still in Philadelphia after the Battle of 
Brandywine, and facing the imminent arrival of the royal 
forces, a fact which would undoubtedly have brought forth 
some response from those sympathetic to the British cause, 
wrote in his diary that he was still in Philadelphia, "that 
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Mass of Cowardice and Toryism." Tom Paine was of the 


same opinion, when he wrote in "The Crisis Number a") ‘chat 
the area was, unlike New England, infested with Tories. °° 
To support the American contention that Philadelphia was 
full of Tories, several French officers reported home the 
same unpleasant facts. Baron De Kalb was convinced that 
the middle colonies were infested with Loyalists, and that 
Britain was not only well informed of it, but had permitted 
Howe's campaign of 1777 to be directed into the area for 
just that reason.>/ 

Two years later the situation still had evidently 
not changed significantly, for the Chevalier de Fleury, 
in a report on the political and military conditions in 
America concluded that Pennsylvania was "the province most 
infested with royalists. . ." and that patriotism was 
“non-existent at Philadelphia; it has there almost become 
ridiculous. . . 098 There was thus a general impression, 


easily put into words, but difficult to quantify, of a 


general sympathy on the part of large numbers of Philadel- 
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phians for the old British connection. A general sympathy 
undoubtedly existed, but that is about all it was -- sym- 
pathy. There was no great disposition on the mass of those 
identified as being Loyalist in sympathy to translate that 
feeling to direct support for the royal cause. People might 
have approved the idea of returning to the old system as 
being much more preferable to what had been taking place, 
but it was, in most instances, a feeling and nothing more. 
Early in the war the British hoped that with the 
support of well-affected Americans the royal forces might 
more easily suppress the rebellion, but in this wish they 
were going to be quite disappointed. It was one thing for 
the royal forces to be welcomed by the populace of an area, 
it was quite another for that populace to give Britain the 
support it really needed to maintain control. Throughout 
the war the major problem faced by the British army was one 
of pacification. Again and again, British troops occupied 
an area only to have it revert to their enemies almost as 
soon as the last redcoats had moved on. And the redcoats, 
with the exception of those in New York City, would be 
forced eventually to leave any occupied area, for there 
were simply not enough troops available to the British to 
maintain both occupation forces and a field army adequate 
to deal with the Continental army. Occupation and pacifi- 
cation could come only from the Loyalists, and if the 


British army had to perform the primary function of first 
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taking a region, it should have been up to Loyalist forces 
to maintain control after the regulars moved on. Unfortun- 
ately for the British, it never quite worked that way. 

At the beginning of the war there was hesitancy on 
the part of the British in assigning any role to the Loyal- 
ists, and for at least the first two years of the war no 
real clear-cut policy was ever developed. 2? Even among the 
senior commanders on the ground there was a difference of 
opinion over potential uses of the Loyalists, with Cornwallis 
believing that they could act independently, Clinton just as 
convinced that they needed a backbone of regulars, and Howe 
by his silence indicating that he had not really considered 
the matter. °° After he had given up the command, Sir 
William indicated in his "Narrative" that he had "found the 
Americans not so well disposed to join us, and to serve us 


ott The Loyalists 


as I had been taught to expect. . 
were not willing either to leave their homes in very -large 
numbers for service, in either a regular or auxiliary capac- 
ity with the British forces, or to act as a counter-balanc- 
ing militia force to restrain their Whig counterparts. 

During the British occupation of Philadelphia, this 
unfortunate fact must have suddenly dawned on Galloway, for 
he sought to rationalize the lack of Loyalist support, and 
in so doing, he inadvertently gave it something of a class 
viewpoint. Having pointed out to Lord Dartmouth that America 


had more freeholders than any country in Europe because of 
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cheap land, he then commented that property holding inhibited 


military service. 10? 


This excuse held just as well for the 
Whigs as it did for the Loyalists, and if failure to give 
military support to the British frustrated the plans of Howe 
and his successors, it likewise frustrated those of Washington. 
For it would seem that what the Loyalists of Pennsyl- 
vania really desired of the British was for them to do the 
dirty work of suppressing the Whigs. Then the Loyalists, 
assured that any dangers to themselves had been dispelled, 
would take over a sort of police function and maintain the 
king's peace. It was a classic case of "let George do it" 
with the George in this case being George III. The principle 


upon which the Loyalists operated, one that they themselves 


later admitted, was that: "Protection and allegiance are 


him. « « « Therefore before the Loyalists felt secure 
enough actively to support the British, certain conditions 
would have to be met. Ambrose Serle was informed of just 

such conditions about a month before the British evacuated 
Philadelphia: 

Had some Conversation with Mr. Andw Allen. His 
most material Remark was, that from the Persuasion, 
that five Sixths of the Province were against the 
Rebels, our Army had only to drive off Washington & 


to put arms into the Hands of the well-affected, and 
the Chain of Rebellion would be broken, especially if 
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we restored the Province to the King's Peace, suffered 

the Assembly to act, & to accept of those Terms & Propose 

those Contributions, which had been offered. . . .104 

Joseph Galloway kept returning to this theme, for in 

December, 1777, he informed Serle that: "Was the present 
American Army dispersed, I am confident the Congress's Power 
would cease, if not their Persons be seized by the injured 
People." ngs On the day before the British evacuated Phila- 
delphia, Galloway wrote to Lord Dartmouth that "had the 
British Army operated in this Quarter," had they driven 
Washington over the Susquehanna, then "I am most certain 
that 10,000 Men would have been raised in a very short space 


gis Gal- 


to have joined in suppressing the Rebellion. . 
loway reiterated this scheme in a formal plan which he sent 

to Lord Dartmouth with the same letter that contained the 
startling view as to how much manpower might be raised if only 
the royal forces could disperse Washington. Later, in his 
examination before the Committee of the House of Commons, he 
supported this belief by stating that he had received from 
many "gentlemen" in the area "assurances, that as soon as 

the British army should operate against General Washington, 
and drive him over the Susquehannah, or the Delaware, they 
would (could they be supplied with the arms they wanted) 

exert themselves in restoring the several districts to the 
peace of the crown, and that they had no doubt of accom- 
plishing it. .. gut 


A remarkable proposal this -- all the British army 
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had to do was clear the principal American army from the 
area, and clearing implied driving them several hundred 
miles, then the Loyalists would exert themselves in defense 
of their lives, their property and presumably their sacred 
honor. Yet with Washington in dire straits at Valley Forge 
they were not ready to take action, for he was too close, 
even though the principal British field army in North America 
stood between the safe Loyalists in Philadelphia and the 
wretched Continentals some twenty miles up the Schuylkill. 
It is no wonder that Howe's successor, Sir Henry Clinton was 
skeptical of the ability of the Loyalists to maintain them- 
selves without the presence of the British army. Whatever 
the numbers in Philadelphia who favored the British cause, 
there was certainly not enough dedication to take up arms, 
create a Loyalist militia to counter that of the Whigs, and 
do something on their own to restore the king's peace. This 
was, to them, the function of the regular British military 
establishment, and after that force had in essence won the 
war, they might then consider more active support than they 
had heretofore given. Carl Becker was absolutely right when 
he stated: "In defining their position the loyalists were 
strong; it was in giving practical effect to their views that 
they were weak. . was 

There were, of course, alarms that Loyalist organ- 
izations were indeed being formed, as an entry in Christopher 


Marshall's Diary for July 1, 1776, would indicate, but there 
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would seem to have been no real danger from the "four differ- 
ent clubs of Tories in this City, .°. pat? Less than a 
year later John Hancock, in Philadelphia with the Congress, 
wrote to General Horatio Gates that "[t]he internal Foes of 
American Freedom have been lately making Attempts to accom- 
plish our Destruction in this Place. . . LinbkO But as this 
was of the nature of clandestine eoxeespondence with the 
enemy, it was not indicative of real Loyalist organization. 

Part of the reason for Loyalist organizational 
failure in Philadelphia was lethargy, and innate conservatism 
or caution that made them slow to take action even under the 
most favorable circumstances, and the fact that part of the 
population was made up of pacific Quakers. Also of impor- 
tance was the fact that the Whigs were much better organized. 
After all, they had been developing their organizational 
experience since the days of the Stamp Act crisis, and over 
more than a decade had refined their methods of indluencing 
public opinion by either argumentative or coercive means. 
The active Whig membership in Philadelphia was never more 
than a minority, but really active Loyalists were also few. 
So despite Whig fears as to the potential numbers of Loyal- 
ists with whom they might have to deal, their established 
organizations proved more than sufficient for purposes of 
contro1. 21+ 


This is not to imply that all Loyalists were of a 


type to refuse any real support to the British throughout 
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the war, for some would indeed take up arms in support of 
their beliefs. Loyalist military units were raised from 

all of the colonies, but mainly from New York southward, 
with total enlistments being estimated at 50,000 men serving 
in fifty different corps of 312 companies which have been 


Ate The infamous British Legion, 


identified by Paul Smith. 
later commanded by Banastre Tarleton, and the Volunteers 

of Ireland under Lord Rawdon, were two units raised in 
Philadelphia during the British occupation, although not all 
of the recruits were Philadelphians. 

Other service was given by the Loyalists to Howe and 
his successors. They served as spies, counterfeited Conti- 
nental currency, supplied foodstuffs and transportation to 
the British army, and in numerous other small but valuable 
ways aided the royal cause. But their full potential was 
never really tapped, due both to inept and late-developing 
British policy, and to the caution exhibited by those with 
some sympathy for the British cause. Galloway kept pro- 
posing plans to use them, based on the fact that he believed 
that their numbers were more than enough to be decisive if 
they were ever mobilized. But Galloway was either unable 
or unwilling to try to fill a semi-military role. During 
the occupation of Philadelphia he informed Lord Dartmouth 
that it was Britain's duty to harness Loyalist military 
potential, and in his subsequent attack on the Howe brothers 


conduct of the war he castigated them for not doing so.13 
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Just as Galloway believed it had been Sir William Howe's 
duty to drive Washington's army away before the Loyalists 
would organize, so he seems to have felt it was also Howe's 
duty to carry out such organization. Galloway and those 
other Philadelphians who served the British during the 
occupation of the city, men like Samuel Shoemaker, Phineas 
Bond, and Enoch Story, to name the more important, never 
showed evidence of having accepted any responsibility in 
this matter. The result was that while some Loyalist units 
like the British Legion were recruited in Philadelphia, a 
Loyalist militia which could enforce local controls behind 
the screen of the British army never came into being. 
Philadelphia Loyalists, whatever their numbers, seemed to i) 
be both incapable and unwilling to support their prefer- 


ences with action. 


CHAPTER V 
PHILADELPHIA LOYALISM IN DECLINE, 1777-1779 


In the early fall of 1777 Joseph Galloway's and 
others' estimates, or perhaps hopes, about the relative 
strength of Loyalist sentiment in the Philadelphia area 
were given their ultimate test. Sir William Howe, instead 
of conducting a campaign in cooperation with Sir John Bur- 
goyne, decided to launch operations against Philadelphia. 
In a sense this could still be considered cooperation with 
the northern army for it would undoubtedly draw off the 
main force of Washington's continentals to cover the Amer- 
ican capital, and American forces committed to the lower 
Delaware would be a long way from the upper Hudson. Since 
Galloway was with Howe in New York, the general had been 
hearing all of those rosy estimates of the numbers of Penn- 
sylvanians who were not only loyal to Britain, but were 
awaiting the appearance of the British army in order to 
spring to arms and assist in suppressing those supposedly 
few true rebels. At least this is one major reason Howe 
gave in his "Narrative": 

The inhabitants in general of the province of Pennsyl- 
vania, those of the lower counties on Delaware, and 
those of the lower part of Jersey, were forward to return 
to their allegiance, and even to assist offensively in 
compelling his Majesty's revolted subjects to their 


uty... @ 
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Galloway's preconditions for such "offensive" help, the 


driving of Washington at least over the Susquehanna, were 


made in his writings after Philadelphia was given up, not 
before it was taken. Howe was in for a disappointment if 

he expected Pennsylvanians to flock to the royal standard, 
but much of the disappointment was of his own making. He 
was never able to curb the coarser habits of his troops, and 
thus would manage to alienate many potential friends. But 
in the summer. of 1777 this was all in the future. 

Instead of approaching Philadelphia from the north- 
east, as he had done in late 1776, or directly up the 
Delaware (Howe claimed the river fortifications precluded 
this, but never adequately explained why his forces could 
not have landed down river, say at New Castle, and have 
operated from there), the British general chose to make his 
approach by way of Chesapeake Bay and the western route to 
the city. On Brandywine Creek, Washington.was soundly 
defeated, but his army was not broken up. For some weeks 
Howe maneuvered to get between Washington's forces and 
Philadelphia, which he finally did in mid-September when he 
crossed the Schuylkill at Swedes' Ford and established his 
main camp at Germantown. Washington too was showing some 
ingenuity, for to try to hold Philadelphia would have placed 
his already defeated forces on a narrow front between two 
converging rivers, and a defeat here might well have de- 


stroyed both the army and the cause. The Continental Army 
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remained intact at the cost of the loss of the American 
capital. 

In the city itself there were several days of 
anxiety, coupled with the usual wild rumors which spring up 
on such occasions as this. The Quakeress Elizabeth Drinker, 
whose husband had been exiled to the Valley of Virginia just 
before the British reached the vicinity of the city, referred 
to the events of the day before the actual occupation in her 
Journal: 

This has been so far a day of great confusion in ye 
city, tho' with respect to ourselves we have experienced 
no injury, and but little fright, (set aside ye consider- 
ation of ye situation of him we love). Enoch Story, (to 
whom I paid 3 half Joes, by my dear Henry's order), was 
ye first that informed us, this morning, that ye English 
were within 4 or 5 miles of us... .2 

On September 26, 1777, British troops, led by Charles Lord 
Cornwallis, occupied the city. There were many Philadel- 
phians who looked upon this day as one of deliverance from 
their Whig oppressors, and at least briefly the British 
would seem to have justified that appellation. Robert Morton 
recorded the events of the day in his diary, indicating that 
the British were accompanied by former residents of the city 
like Enoch Story, Phineas Bond, Joseph Galloway, and Andrew 
and William Allen among others, members of the old elite 
power structure. Of more importance, Morton commented on 
the attitude of Philadelphians, for he felt that the occupa- 


tion was "to the great relief of the inhabitants of this 


city who have too long suffered the yoke of arbitrary Power; 
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and who testified their approbation of the arrival of the 
troops by the loudest acclamations of joy." Elizabeth 
Drinker also recorded her satisfaction at the British pres- 
ence, together with the observation that there had been "no 
plundering on ye one side or ye other. . .." Then, she 
proceeded to give an opinion which indicated that she was 
certainly not one of the neutral wing of the Society of 
Friends, and that those exiled just before the occupation 
were not either, when she stated that the arrival of the 
British would be a satisfaction to the exiles "could they 


ait 


but be informed of it, . The New York press, report- 


ing the event, presented an almost idyllic picture, one 
that was soon going to be dispelled by the very practical 
aspects of the occupation itself: 


The fine appearance of the soldiery, the strictness 
of their discipline, the politeness of the officers, and 
the orderly behaviour of the whole body, immediately dis- 
pelled every apprehension of the inhabitants, kindled joy 
in the countenances of the well affected, and has given 
the most convincing refutation to the scandalous false- 
hoods which evil and designing men have long been spread- 
ing to terrify the peaceable and innocent. A perfect 
tranquillity now prevails in the city; numbers who have 
been obliged to hide themselves from the former tyranny 
and to avoid being forced into measures egainst their 
conscience, have appeared to share the general satis-— 
faction, and to welcome the dawn of returning liberty.5 


The “perfect tranquillity" would not last long. 
With the British in control of Philadelphia, but not 
much else, the city settled down to its new status. Howe 


offered lenient terms to those who would return to their old 


allegiance, and he promised that the army would maintain its 
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discipline and refrain from doing what armies have an unfor- 
tunate habit of doing with or without directive -- looting.® 
The army remained as the ruling force in the city. Although 
civilian jobs were opened up with Joseph Galloway appointed 
Superintendent-General of Police and Superintendent of the 
Port, but primary power rested with Sir William Howe. The 
city tried to adjust itself to the new ways, with some 
remarkable instances of political trimming as a direct 
result. 

There was the strange case of the Rev. Jacob Duché, 
Rector of Christ Church and St. Peter's, who, in the days 
before the Declaration of Independence, was considered to be 
a warm Whig. He had served as the original chaplain of the 
First Continental Congress, so his connections with the 
resistance to British authority were strong ones, and undoubt- 
edly for this reason he was jailed by British authorities 
shortly after the occupation. His stay in the city gaol was 
short; and what happened there we will probably never know, 
but soon after his release he wrote a long letter to George 
Washington calling on him to use both his influence and the 
army to end the Revolution and return to a reconstituted 
empire. The timing of his letter was almost exquisitely 
wrong, for while it came in the dark days after Brandywine, 
it also came at the time that the glorious news of Saratoga 
arrived, and Duché was classed as something worse than a 


| 
traitor -- he was an apostate. 
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Business establishments tried to keep open, provided 
that their proprietors had not been the most fiery kind of 
Whig, and even here arrangements could be made. Robert Mor- 
ris, leading Whig, had as his business associate Thomas Wil- 
ling, an important Quaker. With the British occupation, the 
firm of Willing and Morris continued to function, as Willing 
remained undisturbed in the city after Morris flea.® This 
was an excellent example of how to make the best of both 
worlds. Others resumed their old connections with English 
mercantile houses, as a letter from an English merchant to 
his American connection indicated: 

I shall take it kind [illegible] keep me constantly in- 
formed the Price of Provisions with you & the same to 
our House at Philad. when opportunity offers -- before 
receipt of this Express that City will be in the hands 
of the Kings Troops --_& much wish this Campaign may 
end the Warr, -- .. .? 

Locally, the farmers of the Delaware Valley took 
advantage of the presence of British forces as an opportun- 
ity to exchange their produce for British gold rather than 
depreciated Continental paper. Galloway reported to Lord 
Dartmouth that they would not voluntarily supply Washington's 
army with supplies, but resisted by "disabling and breaking 
the Wheels of their Carriages, hiding their Horses, Cattle 
and other Provisions, and declining at the usual Season of 
the Year to thresh out their Grain tho' positive Orders 
under severe Penalties are issued by the Rebel Commander in 


Chief to do so... nto 
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Nor was the press immune to this trimming. Benja- 


min Towne's Pennsylvania Evening Post had been the first 


paper to give full coverage to the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and had been considered wholly Whig in outlook. Five 
days before the arrival of Cornwallis the paper ceased 
publication, then resumed on October 11 with a number of 
proclamations by Sir William Howe on the first page. 2? 
Thereafter the tone of its writings became pro-British, for 
it now kept referring to "rebels" where formerly it had 
described the Whigs in much more complimentary terms. Just 
after Christmas it reported: 
On Wednesday night a large body of the rebels had 

the impudence to come down and fire a few cannon shot 

at one of the lower redoubts, but finding a different 

reception than they could have wished, immediately 

made off again. . . .12 
In February the paper carried news of an expedition into the 
-Jerseys by some Loyalists "in order to assist some of their 
friends, who had expressed a desire of taking refuge here, 
to avoid the horrid tyranny and implacable persecution of 
the rebels. . . 3 Towne was thus a Loyalist when loyalism 
paid, but after mid-June, 1778, and the British evacuation, 
he again saw a new light, and marched back into the Whig camp 
as if nothing exceptional had happened. Had Benjamin Towne 
been a cleric, he would have undoubtedly been "Vicar of 
Bray." 

Among Towne's associates was James Humphreys, who 


managed to revive the Philadelphia Ledger for the duration 
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of the occupation, and whose prose was fully as strong as 
its rival, the Evening Post. In a comment on February 28, 
1778, it stated its loyalism for all to see: 

It cannot have escaped the notice of the most inat- 
tentive observer, that this country has been brought to 
its present state of distress and confusion, chiefly by 
the art and industry of pretended patriots, both in Eng- 
land and America, who were stimulated by indigence, 
avarice, or ambition, to embroil the government and 
mislead the people. . . .14 

And up in Germantown the younger members of the Saur family 
issued Der Pennsylvanische Staats-Courier, a German-language 
paper aimed at the Hessians and at the German element in the 


Philadelphia area.?> 


This action in time brought Whig retri- 
bution, and young Saur appealed to the Royal Claims Commis-— 
sion for losses for both his estate and that of his late 
father which had been confiscated by the Pennsylvania 
authorities. ?® 

While there were many Philadelphians who tried to 
show their loyalty to king and country, many others who 
had been sympathetic to the same cause were rapidly becoming 
disenchanted with Great Britain. From a distance it was 
quite easy to conceive of the British army as a liberating 
force that would free the loyal subjects of the crown from 
the frightful tyranny of their Whig oppressors. Unfortu- 
nately, when the British forces, with their German mercen- 
aries, finally appeared, they created as much trouble for 


the local citizenry as had the Whigs. For in the grand 


tradition of European armies (and, it must be stressed, 
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others) the British soldier and his Hessian ally were quite 
given over to that old custom of looting the countryside 
through which they marched, and they lacked that fine dis- 
criminating touch which permitted them to distinguish 
between Whig and Loyalist. Thus they plundered without 
distinction, taking what they could get. 

Joseph Galloway recognized that this unfortunate 
proclivity on the part of the royal forces could only 
alienate those who might otherwise have been persuaded to 
support the British. He GEOESS "The unhappy people, 
instead of receiving the protection promised, were plundered 
by the soldiery," and in another pamphlet he described 
British actions, which he characterized as inhuman, in more 
vivid detail.?” Not that the British staff was insensitive 
to the problem, they certainly were not, and it was possible 
for a Loyalist to obtain an official document which was 
supposed to make his property safe from looters. One such 
document, issued during Howe's campaign in New Jersey in 
1776, can serve to illustrate the many that were issued: 

It is his Excellency Lt. General Cornwallis his 

Orders that no Person presume to injure or Molest the 
Person or Property of Micajah Phillips on any account 
by his Excellency's orders head Quarters, Decbr. 12th, 
1776.18 
Such orders undoubtedly made headquarters feel it was doing 
its best to prevent looting, but it neglected one cardinal 


fact -- many British soldiers were illiterate, and most 


Hessians were devoid of any knowledge of English -- so the 
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practical result of such orders was negligible. Looting 
still went on, hitting those who had assumed they were under 
the royal protection as well as out-and-out Whigs. 

When the royal forces entered Philadelphia, these 
practices had not abated to the extent that men like Gallo- 
way and others had hoped. A Swedish minister in Jersey, 
Nicholas Collin, reported that during a British raid on the 
Swedesboro area many people were plundered, and he blamed 
this on a lack of discipline on the part of the troops. He 
concluded that: "This was one of the main reasons for their 
slight success, because often both friend and foe were robbed 
in the most despicable manner, and sometimes with the per- 


a Thoughtful men like Lieutenant 


mission of the officers." 
Colonel John Graves Simcoe, commander of the Queen's Rangers, 
one of the best of the Loyalist units raised during the war, 
were thoroughly cognizant of the problems raised by looting. 
He wrote: 

There is not an officer in the world who is ignorant, 
that permitting the soldier to plunder, or maraud, must 
inevitably destroy him; that, in a civil war, it must 
alienate the large body of people who, in such a contest, 
are desirous of neutrality, and sour their minds into 
dissatisfaction: but, however obvious the necessity may 
be, there is nothing more difficult than for a commander 
in chief to prevent marauding. ... 

Despite the viewpoint of an officer like Simcoe, who 

did try to restrain his regiment, the devastation of property 
by the British forces continued, and just as Whig violence 


had in many instances not produced the desired results, so 
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too was the wanton looting and destruction of property harm- 
ful to the British cause. The elder William Rawle, who left 
a record of these British activities, commented that an Eng- 
lish account of Howe's having stopped plundering after the 
landing at the Head of Elk was erroneous: 
The enemies of Sir W. Howe have unjustly compared his 
marches thro' the country to the track of a ship thro' 
the sea, or a bird in the air, which was immediately 
closed up and left no vestiges behind. It might with 
more justice be likened to the path of one of those 
tornados which, between the tropics, traverse the 
country in dreadful fury, and leave a mournful picture 
of devastation and destruction. 
Nor were the British any more subdued in their actions when 
they occupied Philadelphia, for within just a few weeks 
Rawle described the "dreary picture of want and desolation" 
in the area with "houses empty and abandoned with windows 
taken out and floors pulled up; enclosures levelled to the 
ground; gardens ravaged and destroyed; forests cut down, 
opening an extensive prospect of a silent and deserted 


22 In partial defense of British actions 


country. . 
it must be pointed out that the royal forces occupied only 
a restricted geographic area, and to provide fuel for heat- 
ing and cooking for both the population of the city, some 
23,000 people, and the army meant that wood was procured 
wherever it could be found -- fences, shade trees, out 
buildings, and the interiors of abandoned dwellings. 2° 


Gardens suffered since the Americans held the forts on Mud 


Island and at Red Bank for several months after the city 
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itself fell, and this cut the British off from their supply 
ships which could not penetrate the Delaware to the city: 
Robert Morton, who had rejoiced when the British 
entered the city on September 26th, lamented just a month 
later that the occupation was not the liberation from Whig 
oppression which had been envisioned earlier: 
Relying on the General's candor [Howe's promises to 
protect private property] and generosity, they embraced 
the benefit of his proclamation, and remained quietly 
in their dwellings, expecting him to afford them that 
protection which the subjects of the British Empire are 
of right entitled to, but alas! melancholy experience 
has convinced them of the contrary and the ruin of 
numbers has stamped it with infallible certainty. 24 
Another diarist who had welcomed the British, the Quakeress 
Elizabeth Drinker, was also upset by events, and remarked 
sadly on the prevalent "thieving and plundering" which made 
it “hardly safe to leave the door open a minute. A number 
of Friends to Government, about ye country, have lately been 
plundered and ill-used by the British Troops; . . 025 
Finally, after the British evacuated the city, there 


was a summation of their stay in the following letter: 


It would be in vain to attempt to give you an account 


of the devastation they committed in the environs of the 
city, indiscriminately, on whig and tory property: but 


am very certain, that you would not know them again. The 


persecution that numbers of worthy citizens underwent, 
from the malice of the tories, the tyranny of the police 


on all those they supposed to be friends to the liberties 
of America; all these would fill up a volume. To describe 
to you the luxurious way of living of the officers of that 


army, cooped up within their lines, for several months: 


Their gambling, plays, balls, gallantries, etc. etc.; and 


to conclude, to describe the entertainment given by them 
to their General Howe, (which they called Meschianza) 
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would hardly be worth while, and not in my power to do: 

Let it suffice, that they staid here near nine months 

without doing anything towards their pretended conquest 

of the country, and at last, went away to the place from 

whence they came; - - 26 

The pictures were all the same, Philadelphia had 
been used badly for nine months by its supposed liberators, 
and many who had welcomed those British troops who paraded 
down Second Street on September 26, 1777, were more than 
delighted to see them go on the following June 18. More- 
over, the damage done to the Loyalist cause in Pennsylvania's 
heartland was incalculable. Sympathizers, neutrals, Whigs 
had all been treated alike -- hard, and considerable blame 
for this must rest on the lethargic Howe. In the narrow 
limits of the occupation zone he should have been able to 
more tightly control his men, but his interests seem to have 
_ been directed more towards the pleasures of the flesh in the 

“person of Mrs. Joshua Loring, and to the good life offered 
to him by the Loyalist elite of the city. That his men were, 
by their very actions, demolishing much of the royal cause, 
he must have seen, but he was not willing to be ruthless in 
a few instances in order to tighten up discipline. A com— 
mander like the Duke of Wellington would have shot a few, 
for the encouragement of the others, and thereby saved the 
cause irreparable harm. But then Howe's whole makeup has 


shown that he was not the same type of disciplinarian as 


the duke. 
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Late in the war the Assembly of Pennsylvania tried 
to determine just how much destruction or loss of property 
had. occurred through British actions during the whole course 
of the struggle, of which the occupation of Philadelphia 
played only a part. An act was passed in September, 1782, 
directing authorities in all counties to have the damages 
suffered assessed and witnessed properly, so they could be 
recorded in the state records. There was, it must be 
pointed out, no hint in this legislation of compensation, 
but just an attempt to determine total losses. In this 
respect it represents only a partial copy of the British 
Royal Claims Commission which not only assessed damages, but 
had the authority to recommend compensation to the peti- 
tionex..”” 

To counter the destruction of property carried on 
by the British and Hessian occupiers of the city, there was 
a social season for those prominent Philadelphians who had 
remained the likes of which the city had never before seen. 
Young ladies of the wealthy families found a surplus of 
interesting male companions in the persons of the officers 
of the British army, most with some aristocratic pedigree, 
who spent most of the winter conducting dinners, balls, and 
romances, some of the latter of which were even serious in 
natures?” It was undoubtedly a gay social whirl, although 
it contributed nothing in particular to the winning of the 


war. The contrast between Howe's troops in Philadelphia 
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and Washington's at Valley Forge was acute, yet European 
military practice usually required that campaigns be halted 
in the winter. Since Howe was not very energetic anyway, an 
opportunity to disperse Washington's forces, the precondition 
Galloway had set for real Loyalist cooperation, was never 
realized. 

Probably no young lady enjoyed the social season 
more than Rebecca Franks, daughter of a leading merchant 
family, and a woman who is always referred to as having a 
great deal of beauty, wit, and intelligence. Eighteen, 
Loyalist in sympathy, and with all of the very positive 
social endowments just described, she evidently had a problem 
of choosing from among a small host of suitors; and even- 
tually she did marry Colonel Henry Johnson, a British officer 
who later was raised to the gentry. Her correspondence gives 
us an important source as to the activities of socially prom- 
inent Philadelphians and the British officer corps during 
the occupation; and in one she summed it all up when she 
wrote: "You have no idea of the life of continued amusement 
I live in... 09 

Combine the twin activities of looting by the sol- 
deve on the one hand and the continuous round of frivolities 
on the part of the officers, and Philadelphians, especially 
the staid Quakers, began to feel that the British presence 
was really more of an occupation than a liberation. The 


Meeting for Sufferings held for Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
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in mid-January, 1778, took note of the unfortunate fact of 
the devastation caused by their supposed liberators: 
The Violence, Plunderings and Devastations of some 

of the Soldiers and others attendant upon the British 

Army committed in this City and its Environs, and more 

particularly in their Excursions into and marchings 

through the Country, in Contradiction to the Proclamation 

issued out by General Howe coming under solid consider- 

ation of this Meeting, and our Minds being dipped into 

Sympathy with the Sufferers, and feeling a Desire that 

the same may be represented to, and laid before the 

General in a weighty manner, . . 30 

Looting was bad, but what was clearly a breakdown in 

the rather high moral tone of the city, a high moral tone 
that had been the handiwork of the Quakers from the very 
founding, was appalling. Sir William Howe set the tone with 
his openly keeping a mistress, Mrs. Joshua Loring. Theatri- 
cal productions, hitherto kept from the city by Quaker 
opposition, were put on by young British officers, especially 
the talented and ill-fated John André. The capstone of this 
type of activity, and quite possibly the capstone of all 
Philadelphia spectaculars before and since, was the famous 
(infamous, if you were Quaker) Meschianza staged on the 
riverfront at "Walnut Grove" in honor of the recalled Gen- 
eral Howe. Here the Philadelphia elite intermingled with the 
cream of the British officer corps in an extravaganza which 
lasted the best part of two days. >> Elizabeth Drinker, the 
Quaker diarist, while Loyalist in sympathy, was angered by 


the spectacle, as she clearly showed in a short passage in 


her Journal: 
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This day [May 18, 1778] may be remembered by many 
for ye scenes of Folly and Vanity -- promoted by ye 
officers of the army -- under the pretence of showing 
respect to Gen. Howe, now about leaving them. Ye parade 
ef Coaches and other Carriages, with many Horsemen, thro' 
the Streets, towards ye Northern Liberties; where great 
numbers of ye Officers, and some women, embarked in three 
Galleys and a number of boats, and passed down ye River, 
before ye city, with Colors displayed, and a large Bank 
of music; and ye Ships in ye Harbor decorated with Colors, 
which were saluted by ye Cannon of some of then. 


It is said they landed in Southwark, and proceeded 
from ye waterside to Joseph Wharton's late dwelling, 
which has been decorated and fitted up for this occasion 
in an expensive way, for this Company, to Feat, Dance, 
and Revel in. 


On ye River Sky-Rockets and other Fire Works were 
exhibited after night. 


How insensible do these people appear, while our 

Land is so greatly desolated, and Death and sore 

destruction has overtaken, and now impends, over so 

Many! 
It was a great social season for those who participated in 
it, but very few except high-ranking British officers knew 
that the Meschianza signaled the start of the last month of 
the British presence in Philadelphia. The gaity would soon 
end, and many Loyalists would face one of the hardest choices 
of their lives -- what to do in the face of British evacu- 
ation? 

If Galloway had boasted to his British colleagues 
that Philadelphia and the area surrounding it were overwhelm- 
ingly Loyalist in sympathy, Howe soon found that the people 
of whom Galloway spoke were not anxious to come forward and 


enlist in the military. Only about a thousand men enlisted 


in either provincial corps like the Volunteers of Ireland, 
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or the various troops of light dragoons raised by Richard 
Hovenden, Jacob James, and Thomas Sanford. 33 Enlistments 

were slim, and there was no real militia formed to augment 

the regular British establishment. The Whig militias had 
proven to be admirably suited to suppressing Loyalist dissent; 
but the reverse of this, a loyal militia to keep dissident 
Whigs under control, was never put together during the occupa- 
tion, presumably because Howe had not fulfilled Galloway's 

oft voiced condition of driving the main American army over 
the Susquehanna. 

Thus the British occupation of Philadelphia had really 
developed into a stalemate by early 1778. Washington's forces 
were too weak to dislodge Sir William Howe, and the latter, 9 
despite his superior forces, showed no real inclination to 
leave his lines and attempt to destroy the American army. 

Then, in the early spring of 1778, the military situation 
changed radically, for France entered the war. The result 
was a reshuffling of the British high command, replacing 
Howe with Sir Henry Clinton, and the decision to concentrate 
the principal British army in New York. This concentration 
was considered essential in light of the expanded nature of 
the war brought about by the entry of France. It meant the 
evacuation of Philadelphia. — 

As the word of the impending evacuation spread, there 


was consternation, especially on the part of those Loyalists @ 


who had committed themselves in the presence of the British 
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forces. Merchants, many of them English who had entered the 
city with the army, now rushed to load their wares on the 
ships in the harbor, and those that could not be loaded were 
put up for sale, causing a Hessian officer to remark that the 
city "at present greatly resembles a fair during the last 
week of business. . . 34 In the same letter, Major Carl 
Baurmeister also noted that the Quakers were worried, for 
they were “expecting an unbearable fate should the army 
completely withdraw from the city. . . re The letter book 
of the Philadelphia Loyalist merchant, young Tench Coxe, 
indicated the problems attendant on closing out accounts and 
closing down business before the British pulled out. From 
late May through early June he informed his correspondents 
that he was closing accounts, pushing for the collection of 
debts, and loading those goods which he was unable to dis- 
pose of onto ships in the harbor. 7° In a sense, Coxe's 
business letters of this period were remarkable, for he was 
conducting business at a hectic pace born of the knowledge 
that the British were leaving, but no political discussion 
or comments on the seriousness of the situation intruded 
into his correspondence. 

The young merchant showed a nice sense of balance, 
but his elders were more concerned, and with good reason. 
On May 22, 1778, Sir William Erskine, acting on Howe's 
instructions, conveyed to Joseph Galloway the news of the 


impending evacuation. Galloway was shaken, as Ambrose Serle 
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reported: 
It filled my poor Friend, as might be expected with 
Horror & melancholy on the View of his deplorable 
Situation; exposed to the Rage of his bitter Enemies, 
deprived of a Fortune of about £70,000, and now left 
to wander like Cain upon the Earth without Home & 
without Property. 38 
Howe informed Galloway and his associates that they were 
free to make what terms they could with Washington, but 
this suggestion was quickly vetoed by the new commander, 
Sir Henry Clinton, who, aware that he was still supposed to 
fight a war, wanted no precedent set of Loyalists making 
what terms they could with the Americans whenever things 


? Galloway, Shoemaker, the Allens, and 


were going poorly.? 
others were given the hard choice of leaving with the arny, 
or taking their chances that the Whigs, after a hard winter, 
would not be vindictive. The chances of that happening were 
non-existent. 

On June 18, 1778, the last British forces evacuated 
Philadelphia, the army to New Jersey for the long march to 
New York and the fleet downriver. The Loyalists who chose 
to remain in the city, like the Quakeress Sarah Logan Fisher, 
were upset and worried about the future: 

This morning about 6 the grenadiers & light infantry 
left us, & in less than a quarter of an hour the Ameri- 
cans were in the city. Judge, O any impartial person, 
what were my feelings at this time.40 


Down river William Rawle, whose choice had been to 


leave with the British, was reflective: 
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I frequently caught myself comparing our situation to 
that of a bird in a cage, a person chain'd, a dungeon, 
a mouse trap, Matrimony & a hundred other ancient say- 
ings that I now felt the propriety of. In this delay 
{the fleet lay for a time between Reedy Island and the 
Delaware Capes] we pass'd away the time in reading, 

writing, sailing about the fleet to see our friends -- 
how melancholy was the idea that the fleet might be 


compar'd to a town peopl'd by our friends -- alas ‘it 
was a town founded by Misfortune & Inhabitants connected 
by similarity of Misery. .. 241 


Actually, while the evacuation of Philadelphia was 
hard on those individuals who had fled their homes, it was 
a disaster for the British. Loyalism could flourish only in 
the presence of the army, and with the occupation of Phila- 
delphia the previous fall, thousands of persons had committed 
themselves to the extent that if the protective hand of Brit- 
ain was removed, they were left open to all of the various 
legal and extralegal punishments the Whigs might choose to 
visit upon them, or upon their property. Worse still, it 
destroyed the Loyalists' confidence in Britain; it shattered 
their morale. Galloway said as much to that Committee of 
the House of Commons which questioned him in 1779: 

The inhabitants of that city, a very few excepted, 
were faithful and loyal subjects of the Crown; many of 
them had taken a very decisive and active part on the 
behalf of the Crown -- a measure of that kind [the 
evacuation of Philadelphia] could not fail, therefore, 
to strike them with great dismay and distress.4 

And even more explicit was the viewpoint of John Potts of 
Pottsgrove, who wrote to Galloway: "It appears to me that 


the greater part of our Countrymen depressed by the evacua- 


tion of Pennsylvania and the confidence in Government 
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destroyed by that measure, have abandoned themselves to a 
lethargy very nearly bordering on despair. . . {a3 

When the British forces evacuated Philadelphia, 
either by sea with Admiral Lord Howe's fleet, or overland 
with the army, now under Sir Henry Clinton, thousands of 
Loyalists chose, some from preference, most from necessity, 
to accompany them. There is a figure given for the numbers 
who thus left Philadelphia in almost all writings on the war 
-- three thousand individuals. “4 If these were Philadel- 
phians, or even from the area immediately surrounding the 
city, they would constitute between ten and fifteen percent 
of the population of the city according to the census con-— 
ducted for Sir William Howe by Joseph Galloway in October, 
1777. Such a percentage would have been significant, for 
it would have constituted a fairly high proportion of people 
so dedicated to the royal cause as to fear for their safety 
should they remain in Philadelphia (and it must be remembered 
that many Loyalists did remain in Philadelphia after June 18, 
1778). The three thousand, however, came from a much wider 
area than that occupied by the British in and around Phila- 
delphia. 

Once the metropolis of the colonies had been seized 
by the British army, there would naturally seem to have been 
an assumption on the part of Loyalists that the city would 
be held permanently. This, in its turn, made the city some- 


thing of a magnet which drew in to itself Loyalists from 
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hundreds of miles away. Wilbur Siebert spoke of those 
Loyalists, like John Ferdinand Dalziel Smyth, of Maryland, 

who enlisted with some sixty-one followers in Simcoe's Queen's 
Rangers, represented one such individual who came in to at 
least put himself under British protection. 4° "Indeed," 

says Siebert, "Tories began to come in from the time of the 


landing [at the Head of Elk], - 46 


A glance at the 
records of the Royal Claims Commission pertaining to Penn- 
sylvania supports this contention. While it was fairly easy 
for Pennsylvanians from Chester County to join Howe on his 
march towards the city, as some did, and for those Loyalists 
from Bucks and Philadelphia to come within the lines estab- 

e@ lished north of the city proper, others had to traverse a 
much greater distance. Andrew Fursner of Cumberland County 
arrived early enough to join Howe on the march in, while the 
citations in the transcripts for Isaac Gray (Lancaster), 
John Holder (Northampton Township), Henry Magee (Cumberland), 
John Rankin (York-town), George Rine (Lancaster), and Joshua 
Thomas (Northampton County) are for men who came much fur- 
ther.4? More than native Pennsylvanians joined the royal 
forces, for Jerseyites, Delawarians, Marylanders, and Vir- 
ginians also availed themselves of the first solid British 
presence so far south. Add to these, those Americans, of 
whom Galloway is only the most notable, who came in with 

e Howe, and later left with Clinton. Thus it would seem that 


the estimate of three thousand Loyalists represented a very 
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mixed group, only some of whom could claim eastern Pennsyl- @ 
vania as their.home. 
There were others, who, like the Anglican rector 
Thomas Coombe, Jr., remained in Philadelphia until after it 
was reoccupied by the Americans, and then made their decision 
as to whether or not to leave. On July 7, 1778, less than 
three weeks after Clinton left, Coombe wrote: 
I have for some time had the present event [obtaining 
a pass to take him within the British lines] in prospect, 
put was determined to head with Caution. Accordingly I 
remained in Town after the departure of the King's Army, 
to give myself the further chance of continuing in my 
living, if it were to be done consistently with my prin- 
ciples. Or if Great Britain had judg'd it proper to 
subscribe to the Independence of America, my path would 
have been plain. But since the Sovereign still keeps up 
his claim of right upon this country, & every inhabitant 
is called upon by the latest law to renounce all alle- 2) 
giance to him, I had only to chuse Csic] between my duty 
and my interest. 
Coombe expressed even more the difficulty of his choice when 
he wrote in the same letter that: "To go into voluntary 
banishment from my native land, where it was ever my first 
pride to be established as a Clergyman; to quit a decent 
Competency among a People whom I affectionately respect & 
love, and launch out upon the Ocean of the World, unknowing 
what shelter may hereafter may be afforded me, is a hard 


trial for Nature. . 49 


It was a difficult decision, but 
Coombe sampled both regimes, considered his oath of ordination, 
and reluctantly went within British lines. 


The American return to Philadelphia meant that those 


who had welcomed the British the previous fall, or who had e 
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cooperated with them in any way were in fora time of 
troubles. Surprisingly, as Allan Nevins has reported: 

“Phere were people in the city who had given the enemy willing 
assistance, and yet seemed to expect the returning patriots 


to grasp them cordially by the hand. .- 50 


These types 
received a very rude shock. 

There are those historians, like Benjamin Fletcher 
Wright, who, when comparing the American Revolution with 
that of the French or the Russian find that "[i]t proceeded 
with a rare economy of violence," and in comparison with 
those two events, maybe it axa, 2 However, it must never be 
assumed that the struggle for American independence was car- 
ried out with a scrupulous regard for all of the niceties of 
civilized society. This was both a revolution and a civil 
war, and neither of these has ever been noted for the 
restraints it imposed on society. If the American version 
was not as severe in its total effects as its European coun- 
terparts, it was fully as severe to those individuals who 
were directly caught up in it. Those who felt the wrath of 
one side or the other for their actions would never have 
agreed with the historians who felt that the whole thing 
was a rather mild atfaies?* Contemporaries were quite sure 
that both sides were approaching a state of barbarity. The 
moderate Whig Alexander Graydon rather frowned on the excesses 


of his fellows, for as a member of the elite he was undoubt- 


edly concerned that the “lower" sorts did not get too far 
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out of hand, and he remarked that "toleration was not among 9 


the virtues affected by those who were emphatically styled 


THE PEOPLE, . .- 28 Ambrose Serle saw the violence of the 


war affecting both sides, and he informed the Earl of Dart- 
mouth: "Tis truly shocking to hear what passes on both 


sides; and the notion of Humanity and Kindred Blood begins 


54 


to wear away. - The Loyalists were quite convinced 


that their opponents lacked any civilizing virtue and were 
the true suppressors of the civil liberties they were at 
such great pains to claim they were defending. It was hard 
to convince a Loyalist that there even was any such thing as 
civil liberty: 


The Conduct of the Congress and Committees towards 

us, and others of their fellow Subjects, has been rigor- ) 
ous and cruel beyond Example. The System of Persecution 

and Tyranny towards their loyal and dissenting Country- 

men, being founded upon this Principle, that the most 
relentless Severities and terrifick [sic] Examples were 
necessary to be made, as well to convince others of the 

Danger of expressing their Difference in Opinion, as to 

impress the most extensively on all, the great Duty of 
Nonresistance and passive Obedience, so favorable and 

essential to their detestable and ruinous Designs of 55 
subverting the Constitution, and enslaving America. .. - 


Despite this Loyalist viewpoint, one with consider- 
able justification, there were Whigs who felt the muthortties 
were remiss in their duties and not nearly hard enough on 
those who opposed the new governments. As late as 1779 one 
such writer lamented that among the "many errors America has 
been guilty of during her contest with Great Britain, few 


have been greater, Or attended with more fatal consequences 
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to these States, than her lenity to the Tories. . - 
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Such individuals as these demanded even harsher controls 
over those who had manifested a lack of faith in the glorious 
cause of an independent America. The Loyalists could also 
make the point, as Henry J. Young had made it in his study 
of how Pennsylvania Loyalists were treated by their whiggish 
neighbors, that the British government, when Howe controlled 
Philadelphia, never initiated prosecutions for treason, nor 
did they pass acts of attainder against the state's citi- 
wens Of course their looting, lechery, and property 
destruction could be conceived as a form of extralegal 
punishment for the act of treason. 

The point is that those accused of continued loyalty 
to Great Britain had suffered before the British occupation 
of Philadelphia and were going to suffer considerably more 
after it enaea>® Congress had been concerned from the out- 
-preak of hostilities and had passed a series of resolutions 
calling on the states to take action against the disaffected. 
On October 6, 1775, it had passed a resolution calling on 
the “provincial Assemblies or Conventions, and councils or 
committees of safety, to arrest and secure every person in 
their respective colonies, whose going at large may, in 
their opinion, endanger the safety of the colony, or the 
liberties of Snaviease= By early January, 1776, Congress 
repeated this resolution, but in quite harsh terms, for it 
referred to the disaffected as “unworthy Americans," who, 


“regardless of their duty to their Creator, their country 
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and their posterity, have taken part with our oppressors, ‘e) 
and, influenced by the hope of possession of ignominious 
rewards, strive to recommend themselves to the bounty of 
administration, .. fee That the original resolution had 
to be repeated certainly indicated the states had either 
been lax or inefficient (or both) in the control of their 
Loyalists, or possibly the numbers of Loyalists were suffi- 
cient to preclude efficient control. The situation per- 
sisted, for in mid-March, 1776, Congress felt constrained to 
repeat the resolution once again, © On July 31, 1777, with 
the campaign of Sir William Howe against Philadelphia just 
beginning to unfold, Congress acted again with respect to 
Pennsylvania: 
Resolved, that it be recommended to the supreme executive @ 
council of the State of Pennsylvania, forthwith to make 
prisoners, such of the late crown and proprietary offi- 
cers, and other persons in, and near this city [Philadel- 
phia], as are disaffected, or may be dangerous to the 
public liberty, and send them back into the country, 
there to be confined, or enlarged upon parole, as their 
characters and behavior may require: .. 62 
These congressional resolutions had been enlarged 
upon and refined not only by the state authorities, but by 
local committees and even by private organizations. Those 
who manifested a continued attachment to the crown, and 
evidently spoke their mind about it, were, like Amos Wicker- 
sham or Abraham Chovet, forced to publicly recant, and their 


humble apologies to their fellow Pennsylvanians were duly 


recorded in the press.°? Or, in a truly ironic twist, a 
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Christopher Carter was expelled from the Society of English- 
men, "for having been concerned in measures inimical to the 
liberties of Aevidac*®* Others were ordered to be socially 
and economically ostracized as the following statement by 
the Philadelphia Committee of Inspection and Observation 
decreed in February, 1776: 
This Committee therefore (the parties having declared 
they did not mean to appeal to any other board) do hold 
up to the world the said JOHN DRINKER, THOMAS and SAMUEL 
FISHER, as ENEMIES to their country, and precluded from 
all trade or intercourse with the inhabitants of these 
colonies. 

And, from Pennsylvanians who had been appalled at 
the British pre-war Quartering acts as subversive of their 
rights and liberties, there was the resolution of the Council 
of Safety to Colonel Melchor, Barrack Master-General, direct- 
ing him to “quarter the Militia upon the Non-Associators in 
this City & Liberties, and upon all Associators who have not 
served in this Winters Campaign. -. - 76S About a month 
before the arrival of the British in Philadelphia the Penn- 
sylvania Gazette reported that those who had once served the 
proprietary government or the crown had been arrested and 
then paroled, on the grounds that they were "considered as 


67 In very simple 


servants and subjects of the enemy; - 
terms, those who were considered opponents of the state, 
whether through their open support of the crown, their fail- 


ure to subscribe to the test oaths, their refusal of military 


service, or their pleas of both neutrality and of religious 
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conscience, were going to meet a harsher and harsher response 
at the hands of the authorities as the war deepened for Penn- 
sylvania with the threat of British invasion. Galloway, 
while an exile in England after 1778, summed up the whole 
situation: 


But when they had done this under the support of military 
force, they did not think it safe, against the attempts 
of a great majority of the people, who detested their 
design, and remained firmly attached to the British Gov- 
ernment; therefore, effectually to prevent all future 
opposition, they suppressed the liberty of the press, 
disarmed every person whom they thought disaffected to 
their measures, and passed a number of laws to compel 
the people to abjure their allegiance to their Sovereign, 
and take an oath to their own States -- to attaint the 
lives and confiscate the estates of every person acting 
in opposition to their design; making it highly penal to 
speak or write against their proceedings, and declaring 
it high-treason to adhere to, aid, or assist the British 
crown; -- all which were carried into execution with the 
greatest inhumanity. Under these laws, several were 
imprisoned, many panished, and not a few suffered death; 
on the whole, more than in any civil war or revolution 
to Government hitherto known. 8 


“The last sentence was a definite overstatement, but the main 
thrust of the passage was correct. Pennsylvanians who did 
not please their Whig neighbors for whatever reason did 
suffer from all of the penalties Galloway mentioned. 
Throughout the war the Loyalists continued to raise 
the cry that they were being persecuted merely for retaining 
their allegiance to that government under which they had been 
born, and from beginning to end we find the same refrain, 
stated by Samuel Seabury of New York early in the struggle: 
The state to which the GRAND CONGRESS, and the sub- 


ordinate Committees, have reduced the colonies, is really 
deplorable. They have introduced a system of the most 
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oppre ve tyranny that can possibly be imagined; -- a 
tyranny, not only over the actions, but over the words, 
thoughts, and wills, of the good people of 

{in this case New York]. . . .69 


This same cry was heard again and again. /° The irrepressible 
Quaker Loyalist Robert Proud felt this suppression of free 
speech (he did not seem to consider that he was still per- 
mitted to write) called for another one of his poems of hate 
and frustration: 


Behold, O Land of boated Liberty 

The State to which thy Sons have hurry'd thee! 
Thy Patriots banished & thy Charters torn; 

Thy Cities languish, & thy Sages mourn! 

By thy own Hands thy Misery is brought; 

By thy own Hands are all thy Evils wrought; 

By thy own Hands, thy Sons untimely slain, 

Thy Freedom lost shall thou lament in vain! 

No less, Sylvania, these thy Acts declare; 
Who can remember thee without a Test! 
Policy too wise for savage Minds to chuse, 
Freedom too great for wicked Hands to use, 
A State the happiest ever known before, 

By thy own Parricide are now no more! 
Remotest Nations shall astonished hear, 
What Hellish Rage could operate so far; 
Succeeding Ages shall with wonder read, 
And late Posterity shall Curse the Deed: 71 


The pressures on the Loyalists, or suspected Loyalists, 
became particularly acute as the British army was put ashore 
at the Head of Elk in late August, 1777, and began its cam- 
paign to take Philadelphia; and the arguments raised by the 
above Loyalists were born out by the actions of the Whig 
authorities. 

Young Thomas Coombe, now assistant rector of Christ 
Church and St. Peter's, was seized by the authorities and 


lodged in the local jail, to the consternation of his rector, 
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Jacob Duché, soon himself to become an apostate, and the 
vestry of the two churches. Thus Duché, along with Thomas 
Cuthbert and James Reynolds, Church Wardens, petitioned the 
Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania to "regard the 
Civil & Religious Rights of Freemen, & the present Constitu- 
tion of Pennsylvania, from whence alone you derive your 
authority as a Council, that Mr. Coombe be admitted, as his 
undoubted Birth Right, to an hearing in the Face of his 
Country." 7? The Supreme Executive Council's response was 
that Coombe's activities were "wholly political" and that it 
was determined he would be sent away with the "rest of the 
prisoners." 73 Coombe, however, was eventually freed and per- 
mitted to remain in Philadelphia, while the "rest of the 
prisoners" referred to were not nearly so fortunate. 

These prisoners had been taken up late in August, 
1777, as the result of a series of congressional resolutions, 
passed in the light of the developing British campaign against 
Philadelphia, and transmitted to the Supreme Executive Council 
of Pennsylvania. They asked that "all persons . . . notor- 
iously disaffected, forthwith . . . be apprehended, disarmed, 
and secured, till such time as the respective states think 
they may be released without injury to the common cause." 
Most of those named by the Council as it implemented the 
congressional resolutions were leading Quakers -- Joshua 
Fisher, Abel James, James Pemberton, Henry Drinker, Israel 


Pemberton, John Pemberton, John James, Samuel Pleasants, 
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Thomas Wharton, Sen., and Joshua Fisher's sons Thomas and 
Samuel. /4 Here was another indication of how strongly the 
Whigs felt about the lack of neutrality on the part of the 
Society of Friends. Three days after the congressional 
resolution, the Supreme Executive Council acted to implement 
it, and over twenty persons were arrested and confined in 
the Mason's Lodge. /° It was soon decided that since few of 
the prisoners, especially the Quakers, were "willing to make 
any promise of any kind," they should be sent to Staunton 

in the Valley of Virginia where they would be safely out of 
the path of Sir William Howe, and presumably would be unable 
to commit any mischief against the American gause, 7° Inter- 
estingly enough, Benjamin Towne's Pennsylvania Evening Post, 
which was about a month from switching sides itself, supported 
the action, especially as it pertained to the Quakers who 
“it reported “are justly suspected (some known) to be the 
contrivers and authors of seditious publications stiled 
Testimonies, .. 2i00 The Quakers protested their arrest 
and imprisonment, and although Congress did recommend that 
Pennsylvania's Executive Council hear what the prisoners had 
to say, only three days later the state issued orders for 
their transportation to Virginia. 78 From Philadelphia the 
twenty prisoners were removed only as far as Winchester, 
Virginia, but in a novel way of saving money, they were kept 
in confinement at their own expense. Pennsylvania argued 


that since Congress had ordered the whole affair it should 
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pay the expenses, and that body refused to honor the state's 
request. So not only were the twenty, seventeen of whom 

were leading members of the Society of Friends, removed 
hundreds of miles from their homes, but they were even forced 
to bear the costs of their own exile. 

Philadelphians, especially those with Loyalist sym- 
pathies, were horrified at this treatment. James Allen record- 
ed that "[t]hese proceedings bear the mark of the most wanton 
Tyranny ever exercised in any Country," and Robert Proud, 
reflective for once, wrote to his brother of the incident in 
what was for him a very mild manner, only once mentioning 
that the arrests had been ordered by the "usurpation." 7? 
Many Philadelphians felt sympathy for the accused, and 
finally in the early spring of 1778 they were released from 
exile and permitted to pass the American lines into British- 
held Philadelphia. Only seventeen of the twenty returned, 
two having died at Winchester in March and the third having 
walked away from the lax guard placed over them and into 
oblivion. °° It can, however, be conjectured that this action 
against some of the leading members of the old elite, like 
the Pembertons or Henry Drinker, the Quaker merchant, must 
have had a sobering effect on others of similar sympathies. 

With British troops in control of Philadelphia, the 
government of the state moved to Lancaster, and there, on 
October 17, 1777, issued a proclamation constituting a 


Council of Safety to act where ordinary governmental functions 
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were hindered by the critical military situation. ® The 
Council musi have been effective, for in March Benjamin 
Towne, who had completed his traverse from Whig to Loyalist 
(he would reverse the procedure when the Americans reoc- 
cupied the city), spoke of a refugee who had recently 
entered the city with a harrowing tale to tell, and then 
continued: 


This is only one among many instances wherein the 
persecuted refugees, now in this city, have shown the 
like disinterested regard for their country and attach- 
ment to their sovereign. Indeed there is not a day but 
great numbers of them, driven by the cruel hands of the 
most obdurate and merciless tyranny, from all that is 
dear and valuable in life, are flocking to this city. 
And what will ever do them honor is, they are forming 
themselves into companies of volunteers, with a deter- 
mined resolution to have satisfaction for the unprovoked 
injuries and cruelties they have sustained to aid their 
sovereign in suppressing the most groundless and unnat- 
ural rebellion, and to restore peace to their unhappy 
country, 82 


The American return to control of Philadelphia her- 
alded hard times for those who had shown their sympathies 
for the British cause during the occupation, but who had 
then chosen to remain behind when the city was evacuated. 
Whether they assumed that their Whig countrymen would for- 
give and forget all that had passed during the last nine or 
ten months will probably never be known, but whatever their 
feelings, they were in for a serious time. In the period of 
a year or so from the time that the Americans reoccupied 
Philadelphia the back of the Loyalists in the area, never 


very strong despite its apparent numbers, was broken for good. 
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Loyalist morale had been already shattered by the failure of 
the British to maintain control of the region and was further 
damaged by Whig vindictiveness which struck hard at those 

who failed to support the cause of independence. Many Phila- 
delphians assumed that simply taking another oath, this time 
to the state, would solve all problems. Young James Allen 
did so, but then was quite surprised when he was ordered by 
the Supreme Executive Council to surrender himself by a 
certain date to stand trial for treason. 83 Allen never kept 


the appointment, dying of natural causes before the appointed 


day. 
At the same time that Allen was receiving his summons, : 
“Casca," writing to the Pennsylvania Evening Post (you will 


note that Benjamin Towne had neatly reversed his field again, 
and in true "Vicar of Bray" fashion reemerged as a staunch 
“Whig, completing the cycle of Whig to Loyalist to Whig again 
in less than a year) issued a warning: 
A HINT to the TRAITORS and those TORIES who have taken 
an active part with the enemy, during their stay in this 
city. 
You are desired, before it be too late, to lower 
your heads, and not stare down your betters with angry 


faces. For you may be assured the day of trial is close 
at hand when you shall be called upon to answer for your 


impertinence to the Whigs, and your treachery to this 
country. 


From this point on there would be a growing seriousness to 


both attainders and trials for treason, and while many people r) 


were discharged for various reasons there were a few trials 
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which produced fatal results for the accused, 8° 

John Roberts, a miller from Lower Merion, served 
Sir William Howe as a recruiter and led British foraging 
parties into Chester County, where he knew from Past exper- 
ience what supplies might most easily be procured. Abra- 
ham Carlisle was a Philadelphia carpenter who acted as a 
gatekeeper and issued passes to those who sought to come 
into the city during the British eccupation. Both then had 
served the British in relatively minor posts, which was 
enough to constitute a treason charge against them; but 
there seems to have been another factor which infuriated the 
Whigs even more. Both men were Quakers. The very fact that 
they served the British and had not been considered for dis- 
ownment by the Meeting was a confirmation to the Whigs of 
their viewpoint that the Quakers were really hostile to 
‘their cause. Furthermore, and perhaps most importantly, 
these two men had chosen to remain in the city after the 
British left. Joseph Galloway, the Allen brothers, Samuel 
Shoemaker, Phineas Bond, Enoch Story and others who served 
the British in high capacities, and who represented the old 
political elite which had chosen to remain loyal, left with 
the British. On any preferential lists for treason trials 
to be shortly followed by hangings these men undoubtedly 
stood high, but they were safely behind British lines and 
Roberts and Carlisle were not. These two men were unfortu- 


nate enough, or unwise enough, to be in the wrong place at 
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entirely the wrong time. The Whigs it would seem had to 
have some symbolic blood, and if those they would have really 
preferred to hang were beyond their reach, then they would 
have to try those men who remained within their grasp. 

The two men were tried before Judge Thomas McKean, 
convicted of treason, and sentenced to death. This sparked 
a public outcry in favor of clemency, and all manner of 
individuals petitioned for a pardon, including the Grand 
Jurors of the Court of Oyer and Terminer for the City and 
County of Philadelphia; ministers of the gospel -- William 
Smith, John C. Kunze, Robert Davidson, Casparus Weiberg, and 
William White; the very jury which convicted Roberts; the 
wives, children, and relatives of Roberts; individuals who 
claimed Roberts had helped them when raiding parties appeared 
in their area, or who had been British prisoners; and dozens 
of other citizens who petitioned the Supreme Executive Coun- 
cil for a commutation of sentence or even a pardon. 8© In 
New York, Joseph Galloway and others, who undoubtedly felt 
that Roberts and Carlisle might really be proxies for them- 
selves, petitioned the British commissioners to intercede in 
whatever way possible to prevent the sentence of the Pennsyl- 


vania Court from being carried out 87 


The appeals failed. 
Both men were hanged in a ceremony described by an upset 


James Humphreys to Joseph Galloway: 
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By the enclosed papers you will find that poor 
Roberts and Carlisle have been cruelly and most wantonly 
sacrificed. They were walked to the gallows behind the 
cart with halters round their necks attended with all 
the other apparatus that make such scenes truly horrible 
-- and by a guard of militia, but with hardly any spec- 
tators: poor Carlisle, having been very ill during his 
confinement, was too weak to say anything; but Mr. Roberts, 
with the greatest coolness imaginable, spoke for some 
time -- and, however the mind shrinks back and startles 
at the reflection of so tragical a scene, it is with 
pleasure that I can inform you they both behaved with 
the utmost fortitude and composure. After their execu- 
tion their bodies were suffered to be carried away by 
their friends -- and Mr. Carlisle's body buried in the 
Friend's Burying Ground, attended by above four thousand 
people in procession; the others that have been tried 
since, Mr. Humills and a Mr. Turner, who are both 
acquitted. . . .88 


Elizabeth Drinker, whose husband Henry had not too 
long since returned from exile in Virginia, expressed her 
@ horror in her Journal, and since the Carlisle's were neigh- 
bors helped the family in its distress. °? The point, 
however, had been made abundantly clear. Heretofore the 
“state had executed only for acts which lay within the realm 
of espionage, such as Molesworth's trying to bribe river 
pilots to bring British warships up the Delaware, but now 
they had hanged two men for aiding the British openly, within 
the British lines of the moment, in positions which could 
not seriously threaten the health and welfare of the citi- 
zenry. Molesworth was hanged as a spy, Roberts and Carlisle 
for treason. 
Only two other Pennsylvanians were hanged for treason 
CS) during the war, and one of them, Ralph Morden, was also a 


Quaker. The Quakers thus had the unfortunate distinction of 
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providing three of the four victims convicted and hanged 
for treason by Pennsylvania. ?? While this toll was cer- 
tainly mild when compared with the French Reign of Terror 
or the Red Terror in Russia after 1917, it was also clearly 
indicative that the Whigs considered the Quakers to be 
enemies, and not neutrals. Finally, these hangings coming 
as they did shortly after the frustrations and sense of 
futility engendered by the British evacuation seem to have 
given ample warning to others. 

The use of the device of attainder also increased 
after the reoccupation of the city by the Whigs, and over 
the total span of the war Wilbur H. Siebert concluded it 
was used a total of 463 times, of which 349 cases were from 
Philadelphia city (109) and county (76) and from Bucks (77) 
and Chester (87) counties -- in other words, seventy-seven 
percent. ?? Nothing serves better than this to indicate 
that the real Loyalist strength in the state was really in 
the East, and not, as Wilbur Siebert claimed, a product of 
the Fort Pitt area. The various proclamations of attainder 
also illustrate another fact -- the Loyalists came from all 
levels of Philadelphia Society. Among those attainted were 
a baker, a house carpenter, a cooper, a joiner, innumerable 
men classed as yeomen, a cordwainer, and a snuffmaker, 
together with the son of the now deceased Dr. Kearsley who 
was classed as a gentleman, a justice of the peace, anda 


sheriff's clerk. 2? Of course, the names of Joseph Galloway, 
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Phineas Bond, Andrew Allen, and others of the old elite 
structure appear; but by far the bulk of those attainted 
were more ordinary individuals. 

These acts of attainder opened up other avenues to 
the state. If one failed to surrender himself by the pre- 
scribed date to stand trial for treason, his estate was for- 
feited to the Commonwealth and could be sold. Even before 
the British occupation this idea was being pressed, as "A 
Civilian" said in an article in the Pennsylvania Evening Post 
in May 1777. Remarking that some Loyalists had already fled 
to Sir William Howe for protection, this writer argued "that 
all such persons are in a state of outlawry, and that all 
property held under that tenure is considered as British 
broperty, and subject to the same fate as if at sea." 99 In 
November, 1777, Congress resolved: 

That it be earnestly recommended to the several 

states, as soon as may be, to confiscate and make sale 

of all the real and personal estate therein, of such of 
their inhabitants and other persons who have forfeited 
the same, and the right to the protection of their 
respective states, and to invest the money arising fron 94 
the sales in continental loan office certificates, ... 

About six months after the British left Philadelphia, 
the state began to dispose of the forfeited estates in earn- 
est, and 1779 was a perfectly horrible year for those Penn- 
sylvania Loyalists like Joseph Galloway and Andrew Allen 
95 


whose estates were among those to be sold. The year was 


capped by a law, passed in late November, which confiscated 


‘ 96 
all of the Penn estates which had not yet been improved. 
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In this way over 21,500,000 acres passed into the hands of 
the Commonwealth, although the Penns were not left paupers, 
for some 500,000 acres of improved land was left to the 
family, and they were to be paid £130,000 for that portion 
of their property confiseakeds~ This was a generous settle- 
ment, and in a revolutionary situation, most unusual. 
Standard revolutionary procedure does not usually practice 
such leniency with the leaders and property of the old power 
structure. Seizures of other properties were kept up through- 
out the war, and in February, 1782, the Freeman's Journal 
published a list of those individuals whose estates had been 
confiscated, together with a plea for information concerning 
any others who might have been overlooked by the state.?° 
Attainder thus had serious economic implications for those 
who fell under its ban. 

Attainders, confiscations, a few judicious hangings 
-- all served to render the Loyalists even more impotent by 
late 1779 than they had already been. That this work must 
have been effective can be found in an appeal to Philadel- 
phians published during that year whose aim was to rouse 


them to the fact that the author still considered the danger 


present: 
Rouse, America! Your danger is great -- great from 
a quarter where you least expect it. The Tories, the 
Tories will yet be the ruin of you! ‘Tis high time they 


were separated from among you. They are now busy engaged 
in undermining your liberties. They have a thousand ways 
of doing it, and they make use of them all. Who were the 
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occasion of this war? The Tories. Who persuaded the 
tyrant of Britain to prosecute it in a manner before 
unknown to civilized nations, and shocking even to 
barbarians? The Tories! Who prevailed on the savages 
of the wilderness to join the standard of the enemy? 
The Tories! . . . Who advised and who assisted in burn- 
ing your towns, ravaging your country and violating the 
chastity of your women? The Tories! Who are the occa- 
sion that thousands of you now mourn the loss of your 
dearest connections? The Tories. Who have always 
counteracted the endeavors of Congress to secure the 
liberties of this country? The Tories! .. .99 
The writer continued at some greater length, blaming all of 
the afflictions of society on the Loyalists alone. This is, 
of course, standard practice in such a situation, but coming 
at the time it did, it would also seem to indicate that it 
was intended to keep Pennsylvanians from becoming complacent 
even though the back of loyalism had been broken by the var- 
ious actions taken by the Whig authorities. 
With the shifting of the scene of the war to the 
South, the Loyalists of eastern Pennsylvania had little hope 
that the British forces would ever return, although evidently 
some of them discovered that there was still business to be 
done. It had not been unknown in the previous wars against 
France for control of North America for colonial merchants 
to sell necessary supplies to both the Canadian and West 
Indian possessions of the enemy. Permission to operate under 
a flag of truce had been a standard device to cover clandes-— 
tine trade with the French. It could not be expected that 


certain Americans, of whatever political designation, would 


forego such an opportunity to make a profit during this 
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struggle. We have already mentioned that when the royal @ 
forces occupied Philadelphia, there was a tendency on the 
part of local farmers to sell to the British for gold as 
opposed to selling to Washington for depreciated paper. 
This type of trade did not stop with the end of the occupa- 
tion, and one writer indicated the state of society when he 
wrote in November, 1779, that: "We live in an Age, and 
Revolution of the World where too many of its Inhabitants 
have neither Faith, Honour, nor Confidence, or the feeling 
of Humanity or common honesty. .« - or88 Late in the strug- 
gle, on March 20, 1783, the Assembly of Pennsylvania took 
action to check this trade with the enemy, but by the time 
of the act's passage it would seem to have been academic, for ie | 
preliminary articles had already been signed and the defin- 
itive peace treaty was about six months ayey.ne 
The end of the war still saw bitterness against the 
Loyalists, and their persecution continued, although at a 
much reduced rate. One writer did comment that his last 
letter from New York had reported "that such as had gone 
from thence into the country to see their friends had either 


102 There 


been Whipt -- Imprisoned -- Fined -- or Hanged:" 
was also one other area where the call for continued pressure 
and vigilance was heard. The Treaty of Paris had concluded 


that Congress was to recommend that there be no obstacles 


placed in the way of the collection of legitimate prewar 


debts owed to British merchants, and this was enough to anger 
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many Pennsylvanians who seen to have conceived of the war as 
a way to get out from under such obligations. On October sO 
1783, “Americanus" warned his Whig colleagues that they must 
beware of British agents who were on their way to collect 
the debts, and a week later "Caveto" took up the same theme: 
From the hint dropped in Americanus's last paragraph, 
I presume there are of our fellow citizens who have suf- 
fered themselves to be made tools of, to do the dirty 
work of the British merchants. I hope he is mistaken, 
and cannot believe there is a whig in this city who has 
accepted any such commission: that there are tories 
among us who would undertake anything to harrass the 
friends of our country I do not doubt; but I expect they 
will not have the assurance to do any thing of the kind; 
if they have let them feel the weight of your resentment, 
they have hitherto been treated with unmerited lenity, 
but let them for the time to come guard their footsteps 
well, for they may rest assured the spirit of the citi- 
zens is_as little to be intimidated now, as it has ever 
been. 103 
Thus at the very end of the war another classification of 
Loyalists appeared -- a bill collector for the British mer- 
“chant interests -- and a new reason for control was proclaimed. 
In comparison with other revolutionary movements the 
controls used to keep those loyal to the old regime during 
the American Revolution were mild when taken in total, but 
to those who were directly involved such as a John Roberts 
who lost his life, a Joseph Galloway who lost his estate, 
or to the hundreds of lesser persons who lost property, 
suffered a coat of tar and feathers, were "taken the rounds," 
or suffered the physical destruction of their property, it 


was harsh enough. Like the active Loyalists, the active 


Whigs were in the minority in Pennsylvania; and when you 


your real or fancied opposition. Such control is usually 


not mild. 


fessed to believe; but they failed miserably, and the reasons 
for that failure are not hard to find, Weak in determination 
to actively support the British efforts, the Loyalists waited 
upon events, Promising to take Positive action only after 
the British army had fulfillea certain preconditions, such 
as driving Washington far away from the area. It was also 
implied, though seldom Stated, that the Presence of elements 
of the regular military establishment was essential for the 
“success of this proposal. Then, the actual Presence of 
British forces proved for most to be far more of a disappoint- 
ment than a blessing. Not only was the British occupation 
of Philadelphia destructive of Property, it was also destruc-~ 
tive of the moral fiber which the ola ruling elite, primarily 
Quaker, had worked to create ever since the founding of the 
colony. 

If the occupation was a disappointment, the evacu- 
ation was a disaster. The more active Loyalists left with 


the army, and those who remained, always lethargic at best, 


had their morale shattered. And finally, to cap it all, 
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legal controls which had been constructed before and during 


the occupation were now applied with a will, and a few 


selective hangings and considerable Property confiscation 


convinced those sympathetic to the Loyalist position to 


remain silent. If the area was going to support the British 


in resurrecting the American portion of the empire, it had 


to be done while the British army was present; but the lack 


of pre-occupation 
month period when 
behind the shield 
took advantage of 


never had another 


organization carried over into the nine 
organization could have been implemented 
of the British army. The Loyalists never 
the opportunity, and after June 1778, they 


chance. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE FINAL DISAPPOINTMENTS 


The two major crises of the Loyalist movement, or 
rather of the mass of individual British sympathizers, in 
Philadelphia had come with the Declaration of Independence 
when they were presented with a clear-cut choice between two 
now widely divergent positions, and with the British occupa- 
tion of Philadelphia when they were given the opportunity to 
grant concrete support to the principles they professed. 
Both of these crises had seen the Loyalists flounder, and 
giving lip service to the crown but little actual physical 
support. After the British evacuation of Philadelphia one 
senses that most of them just gave up. They might have 
preferred British rule, or at least that of the old Penn- 
sylvania charter, to the new state and national regimes; 
but they were both unwilling and incapable of giving Britain 
that wholehearted support it needed to control the revolu-— 
tion. When the last British soldier crossed the Delaware 
on June 18, 1778, whatever strength there had been in Phila- 
delphia loyalism collapsed in a sense of what can only be 
described as frustration. 

This sense of disappointment was not endemic to just 


the Loyalists. The British had been feeling it, and for the 
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past year or so had suffered from increasing doubts as to 
where this struggle would eventually lead them. The English- 
man Nicholas Cresswell, who had been visiting in America for 
a number of years, was amazed that British military power 
had not been able to cope with the Americans: 
Washington is certainly a most surprising man, one of 
Nature's geniuses, a Heaven-born General, if there is 
any of that sort. That a Negro-driver should, with a 
ragged Banditti of undisciplined people, the scum and 
refuse of all nations on earth, so long keep a British 
General at bay, nay, even, oblige him, with as fine an 
army of Veteran Soldiers as ever England had on the 
American Continent, to retreat -- it is astonishing. 
It is too much. By Heavens, there must be double- 
dealing somewhere. General Howe, a man brought up to 
War from his youth, to be puzzled and plagued for two 
years together, with a Virginia Tobacco planter. 0! 
Britain, how thy Laurels tarnish in the hands of such 
a Lubber: ... 
Cresswell's sentiments echo what Galloway would be saying 
more forcefully in England two years later, that the British 
command for reasons of either inefficiency, incompetence, or, 
worse still, treason, was incapable of dealing militarily 
with the American army. The defeat of the Americans by the 
royal army was, of course, the precondition set by Loyalist 
leaders like Galloway for active participation in support of 
the British. If Cresswell was incapable of divining why a 
Virginia "“Negro-driver" at the head of a "Banditti" could 
not be destroyed by the British army, he did see quite clear- 
ly how the Loyalists, without British support, were con- 


trolled: 
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A man suspected of loyalty (which in this Place is 
a more heinous crime than sinning against the Holy Ghost) 
is in more danger, by far, than an Old Woman and her 
Tabby Cat was formerly in England and Scotland, if she 
Was suspected of witchcraft. To cheat him is lawful, to 
steal from him is serving the cause and Country. If he 
is imprudent enough openly to avow his sentiments, Tar- 
ring and Feathering was the punishment they at first 
underwent, but now they are proscribed in the public 
Papers by order of that diabolical infernal set of mis- 
creants, the Congress. Confiscation of their whole 
Property, imprisoning and hanging, nay, even firing their 
houses or poisoning them, is thought a sweet smelling 
savour before the Most High. . . .2 
Whether this writer knew it or not, he was reporting the 
strongest reasons for Loyalist inactivity, and this before 
Saratoga, the French alliance, and the evacuation of Phila- 
delphia. After these events, a feeling of total helplessness 
seemed to sweep the Loyalists, and until the end of the war 
they remained more or less passive spectators of the events 
unfolding around them. 

British civilian officials also experienced the same 
feeling. In early June, 1778, a commission headed by the 
Earl of Carlisle arrived at Philadelphia, hoping to begin 
negotiations with the Americans for a reconciliation. They 
arrived just a few days before the British were to evacuate 
the city, a fact which was bound to cause American morale 
to soar, and their chances of starting meaningful negotia- 
tions to drop correspondingly. It was only then that they 


became aware that the orders for the evacuation had been 


issued three weeks before they sailed. The three officials 


wrote Lord George Germain a strongly worded protest. Not 
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only were their chances of success severely compromised, but 
they saw their potential supporters, the Loyalists, “either 
retiring on Board Ships in the kiver or endeavouring to make 


5a Another member of the 


their Peace with the Congress. 
Commission, William Eden, also sent a separate letter to 
Alexander Wedderburn, expressing his anger and disgust at 
thus being forced to open negotiations with their own morale 
at a low ebb. In July, a still very angry Carlisle posed 

a series of questions on the whole military policy on which 
the war was being fought, and specifically on Sir William 
Howe's conduct of operations.” These questions clearly show 
that Carlisle felt compromised and rendered ineffectual by 
his own government. His mission failed, and on his return 
to London he wrote to Lord George Germain again to show him 
where government had been negligent in suppressing the 
rebellion: 

It was impossible not to see and be convinced during 
our residence in America that the insufficient means 
hitherto used towards engaging, employing and retaining 
the well disposed and reclaim'd inhabitants has among 
other causes contributed essentially to prolong and 
strengthen this contest. . .- ie 

The Loyalists had not been used, and Carlisle was convinced 
that he had some of the answers for this failure. Britain 

could not protect those well disposed to her cause, and they 
in turn became, or continued to be, lethargic and unwilling 


to support the royal forces. Carlisle was suffering from 


acute disappointment. So were the Loyalists. 
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After the British evacuation cf Philadelphia, so 
exasperating to the members of the Carlisle Commission, the 
strong words one found in Loyalist writings up until the 
spring of 1778 gave way to charges against British inef- 
ficiency and other lamentations about their deteriorating 
position. In England Peter Oliver had complained that the 
British.-had never been firm enough with the Americans, for 
"[t]imidity, in Suppression of Rebellion, will ever retard 
the Subdual of it," but Philadelphian James Allen was more 
concerned that the British just did not know what to do, for 
he felt that: "It is evident the conduct of this war on the 
part of Gr. Britain has been a series of mistakes both in 
the cabinet & in the field. They have been unrelenting where 


a7 So Britain had been 


they should have relaxed & vice versa. 
too firm, or not firm enough, according to different views, 
but whichever was the case it was obvious that it had not 
been successful in suppressing rebellion. This fact pene- 
trated quickly to the center of Loyalist sympathies, and 
Grace Growden Galloway spoke for many Loyalists late in 1779 
when whe recorded in her diary that she had drunk tea (still 
that symbolic act of defiance) with "Neighbor Jones" and 
that they had concluded that the Loyalists “are all down & 
America seems lost & we are ruin'a."® Tench Coxe, wno had 
made his peace with the Whigs, tried to continue with a 
"business as usual" attitude, but still exhibited the cau- 


tion characteristic of the whole class of Loyalists. Not 
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too long after the British evacuated Philadelphia he wrote 
to an associate in New York, that should that city be 
evacuated and he could find a place of safety to leave cer- 
tain articles, he was to procure £500 sterling worth for 
Coxe's accounts” Not having seen the list which was attached 
to the letter, one can only suppose that Coxe was asking his 
friend to buy goods at prices which would be surely dis- 
tressed were the British to pull out of New York. Coxe 
evidently had decided to have done with politics and concen- 
trate on business. 
Others merely complained. Hector St. John de Creve- 
coeur, the oft-quoted French resident of America, who was 
vu also a Loyalist, struck this note when he lamented that Brit- 
ain had no idea how her loyal subjects were suffering, and, 
in the depth of his despair “recommended myself to God and 
“earnestly prayed that He would take me from a world in which 
I had found so little comfort. . - eee Others complained 
about the Whigs' proclivities to suppress any sign of dis- 
sent as William Rawle wrote: 
Equally prudent were the sage and solemn council of Penn- 
sylvania, who refused to let the little son of Dr. Logan 
come away, for fear he should inform Lord North & Lord 
Germaine [sic] of the state of affairs in America; wise 
patriots, brave warriors, what a lustre independence 
throws upon you. - - wil 
Mrs. Samuel Shoemaker, wno had joined her husband in 
exile in New York, had her sensibilities rubbed the wrong 


@ way by the knowledge that there were Frenchmen quartered in 
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her beloved Quaker eity 2? And finally, young Thomas Coombe, 
now an exile in England, expressed his caution in what went 
into his letters to his very old father in Philadelphia, 

lest the Whigs seize the mail and not permit it to pass the 
lines. 

So impotent had the Loyalists become that the 
strident tone of Whig attacks which had characterized the 
preoccupation period now gave way to satire and ridicule, 
one sign that Philadelphia Loyalists were no longer feared. 
In the spring of 1781, this "Advertisement Extraordinary" 
appeared in the Freeman's Journal: 


Whereas there are many very worthy. persons in this city, 
who may have business of importance to transact in the 
city of New-York, or wish to send letters, papers, or 
verbal messages of consequence to their very worthy 
friends there, or in other places within the enemy's 
lines: This is to acquaint them, that a gentleman of 
indisputable character, hath applied to the Supreme 
Executive Council of this state, to go to New York to 
see his Mammy. The peculiar propriety of this gentle- 
man, a late member of Congress, going into the enemy's 
lines at this time, his well known attachment to the 
very virtuous Mr. Silas Deane, and his intimacy with 
the very virtuous General Arnold, will certainly induce 
the council to comply with his request. Those persons, 
therefore, who wish to avail themselves of so good an 
opportunity, would do well to prepare accordingly: for 
the eminent qualifications of this gentleman, and the 
present transcendent instance of filial piety, in going, 
at this juncture, to see Mammy, evidently prove, that 
they may wait a Long while before another such oppor- 
tunity will occur.} 


The Loyalists now became the butt of jests, where once they 
had been feared as a potential source of counter-revolution- 


ary activity. 
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The Philadelphia Loyalist with the most to lose by 
the complete breakdown of his followers' morale was Joseph 
Galloway, one of the most articulate and most prolific 
writers of all those who maintained the British connection. 
Of necessity he had fled from Philadelphia in June, 1778, 
and after a relatively short and unhappy stay in New York, 
he and his daughter Elizabeth embarked for an extended, and 
similarly unhappy, stay in England. This exile lasted until 
his death over twenty years later. Galloway was as upset by 
what had happened as those onhapay: people we have already 
quoted, but as a former political power in Pennsylvania, and 
looked to as the head of that nebulous mass which might be 
defined as the Loyalist party, he was in a position to make 
his viewpoint known to those in power in the mother country. 
His past experience, and his importance as a Loyalist leader 
after his defection to Howe late in 1776, guaranteed that he 
would have an audience, but it was to be an audience that 
never wholly trusted his abilities. The Reverend John Var- 
dill and Paul Wentworth, who both served as British agents, 
had long since acquainted the administration of their views 
on Galloway, an assessment which while not overly flattering 
at least indicated that Galloway was a man whose opinions 
were worth héaring.2> The ministry was not aware, nor would 
it particularly have cared, that Galloway's wife was far 
more bitter. Grace Growden Galloway had reached the very 


unhappy cenclusion that she had been abandoned, as were the 
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wives of a number of important Loyalists, ostensibly to 
temper the wrath of Whig authorities bent on confiscating 
property. This seems to have been a pattern, a pattern 
which the cynical might suggest served as a convenient excuse 
to divest one's self of his spouse. It was also a pattern 
that often did not succeed, certainly not in Galloway's case, 
in saving any property. While Grace was allowed to keep the 
rather extensive property holdings which she had brought to 
the marriage, Galloway's were seized by authorities who were 
not taken in by his subterfuge. Needless to say, in time 
Grace's opinion soured, and in August, 1779, she wrote in 
her diary that while she still had some affection for her 
long-departed husband, "yet I dispise and Abhor his vanity & 
baseness & am Now truly set against him yet I do not tell 
anyone. .. nie At the same time, Galloway was embarking 
‘on his crusade to establish the blame for Britain's failure 
to suppress the rebellion. 

Joseph Galloway had been convinced for some time 
that the war in America was not being prosecuted with the 
utmost vigor, and the evacuation of Philadelphia seemed to 
confirm all of his worst suspicions. Having served Sir 
William Howe as the highest civilian official in the city, 
fis relationship with the general degenerated rapidly after 
that time, and after reaching England, Galloway's anger 
reached a peak. Appearing before a committee of the House 


of Commons, Galloway attacked the conduct of the Howe 
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brothers by trying to prove how strong Loyalist sentiment 
really was and how feeble the efforts of the Americans to 
recruit an army. In fact, in response to a query, he sug- 
gested that at least three-fourths of the American forces 
were in reality of foreign extraction -- "about one-half 
Irish, -- the other fourth were English and scoten."17 He 
then suggested that there were over 3,000 inhabitants of the 
city capable of bearing arms in a militia, and he felt that 
there was no reason why, with some effort on the part of the 
army, they could not have been so embodied to support the 
regular establishment. ?® £ course he does not seem to have 
informed the committee that he had frequently taken the 
position that a successful Loyalist militia could have been 
formed only after Washington's forces were driven far from 
the area, and this condition had obviously not been met so 
long as the American forces lay at Valley Forge. The com- 
mittee was informed of how well the local inhabitants had 
supplied the army and a civil population of about 25,000 
with all the necessities while the city was occupied. This 
figure of 25,000 civilians, Galloway told the committee, was 
made up of those he had covered in his census in early Octo- 


ber, 1777, to which were added several thousand who came in 


during the séeipatienc’” After his examination, Galloway 
wrote Thomas Nicholson with evident satisfaction that his 
testimony had prevented the Howe brothers from receiving 


the official thanks of the nation for their service in 
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America. *° 

But the examination before the parliamentary com— 
mittee was only the opening gun in the long feud with the 
Howes. It seems to have been a very personal thing, and one 
can only wonder if Galloway was striking at the best target 
he could find as the only means he had to compensate for his 
losses of both property and power in Pennsylvania. Admiral 
Lord Howe was severly criticized in a pamphlet in which he 
was blamed for faulty naval practice. The admiral, said 
Galloway, persisted in having his ships cruise at sea where 


they sei 


zea an occasional rebel craft, thus lining pockets 
with prize money, but not effectually cutting the flow of 
supplies to the Awericans. 2 The fleet, as Galloway reiter- 
ated again and again, should have blocked up American com- 
merce and American privateers “in their harbours," and by 
failing to do so permitted the seizure of "British vessels 

in the European and West Indian seas" and the capture of 
"British transports in the very places where your vessels 
ought to have been cruising, and even in the Delaware, within 


22 


a few miles of your fleet." Then Lord Howe was all but 


accused of treason: 


Your motives to this extraordinary conduct as yet 
rest in speculation. We are at a loss to determine to 
what cause to impute it. Some who are acquainted with 
the favoursble sentiments you entertained of the American 
resistance, impute it to a tenderness towards your Aner- 
ican brethren. Others, to a connection with Opposition, 
and a resolution assumed before your departure to frus- 
trate every measure of the present Administration, and 
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thereby bring them into disgrace with your Sovereign and 
the nation. Others shrewdly suspect, that 'your poverty 
and not your will consented. . ..' And there are others 
who fear, that all these formed one geese aggregate of 
Motives to your Lordship's conduct. 2? 
Having thus brutally assaulted Howe's reputation and his moti- 
vations, Galloway then poured a little honey (or was it salt?) 
on the wounds he hoped he had opened: "While these strictures 


are drawn from me by the powerful incentives of public jus- 


tice and love of my country, unmixed with the least personal 


Malignity towards your Lordship [italics mine], I cannot 
help lamenting the occasion for them; and that your Lordship 
and your Brother should have lost so favourable an opportun- 
ity of immortalizing your fame. .. , nee One wonders what 
Galloway might have said if he did hold some "personal malig- 
nity" towards the Howe brothers. 

The attack on the conduct of the war by Sir William 
Howe and Admiral Lord Howe was not confined to just the 
appearance before the committee or the pamphlet attacking the 
admiral. For the next several years Galloway kept up a pamph- 
let attack, blaming the conduct of the brothers for the 
failure to settle the issue early in the contest while there 
was still time, 2° From a man who had served the Howes while 
they held the American command, Galloway had become bitter 
and vindictive, possessed of a growing feeling of hopeless- 
ness similar to that of his compatriots who had remained 
behind in Philadelphia. While his attacks did not serve 


their primary purpose of seriously compromising the brothers' 
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reputations, they did create the framework for one thread 

of historical conjecture which has lasted to the present day. 
Students of the causes of Britain's failure to suppress the 
rebellion must deal with Galloway's charges, even though 
they cannot be proven one way or the other. 

While they probably never knew of it, the down- 
hearted Loyalists of the Philadelphia area still had one 
champion, although a champion who was about as ineffectual 
as Sir William Howe. In 1780 Sir Henry Clinton suggested 
to Lord George Germain that there was still a possibility of 
securing at least a portion of the Middle Colonies if he 
could but have a reinforcement of 6,000 men. 2° The proposal 
was to secure the countryside between the Delaware and Chesa- 
peake Bays, an area Clinton was convinced was "locally 


027 Whether this would 


friendly to the masters of the sea. 
have included Philadelphia or not is open to conjecture, but 
British power on the shores of Delaware Bay would have effec- 
tively neutralized the city's commerce. There were possibili- 
ties in the idea, but it came entirely too late. However 
friendly the citizenry of the region might have been, they 

had seen the British abandon Philadelphia once, and were 
likely to give less cooperation another time. Furthermore, 
Britain was fully committed to a world struggle against the 
great maritime powers of Europe, and a reinforcement of 


6,000 men was out of the question. What forces were avail- 


able had to go to replace Lord Cornwallis's losses in the 
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South, or to other theaters of war far removed from the 
United States. Clinton may not have even been serious, but 
merely currying favor with a seemingly sound proposal which 
he knew could never be carried out. In any case, the whole 
idea lay buried in Clinton's dispatches and was never imple- 
mented. 

While Clinton was proposing that a Loyalist sanctuary 
be created on the Delmarva Peninsula, an unknown author, 
seemingly oblivious to what had been taking place for the 
Past decades, drew up a brief outline of a plan to restruc- 
ture the British empire. Like Galloway's later proposals 
along the same lines, it showed a growing unreality, but it 
still serves the useful purpose of illustrating how some 
Loyalists had learned little by events. The thrust of this 
plan was to establish uniformity in the governments of 
colonies that were somehow to be brought back within the 
empire, and it was proposed that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence be used as the excuse "to abrogate or repeal all 
their Laws in order to get rid of many encroachments in most 
of them, and introduce one uniform System. . nee This 
would have the advantage of wiping out all offices of govern- 
ment created in the colonies themselves, and leave all 
appointments "in His Majesty or the Governor alone. . git? 
The governor was to be a much more powerful figure than 


heretofore, for: "The Governor's power should be uniform as 


the Representative of the King, and no Office in his Province 
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exempt from his Authority, and his nomination to vacant 
Offices should generally be confirmed in all departments,"29 
After recommending centralized colonial administration on 
the executive level, the writer then Proposed a solution to 
the legislative problem that had vexed the colonies in the 
decade before the war. He would give Americans representa- 
tives in Parliament, an act he was sure would not only tie 
the colonies tighter to the empire, but would create class 
structure more conducive to its preservation: 


No measure could so effectually serve to connect the 
Colonies with Great Britain as that, for the Stream of 
the Ambition of all the Rich and Popular Men would then 
be directed to this Country. An Aristocratick Order is 
by all means to be formed and cherished in the Provinces 
to assist the Regal Authority in balancing the Democra- r 
tick Power or Republican Influence, and the allowing the 
Provinces Representatives would be greatly promotive of 
that end. Other Measures ought however to be pursued 
which at the same time they prepared America to embrace 
such a proposal, would strengthen and extend the Aristo- 
cratick Influence, the first of which is the making a 
new distribution of the Country into Provinces and 
reducing their number. 


The numbers of these representatives at Westminster were to 
be based “in proportion to the Sum contributed to the general 
annual Expence. . . 032 The author, however, was not sure 
that it would be practical to send American representatives 
all the way to London, so he was ready with an alternative 
plan in case this one was rejected: 
But if the introduction of American Representatives 
into Parliament be judged impracticable or improper, a 
Supreme Legislature for America must be formed in America 


, 
to be called together by a Vice Roy, and to consist of (e) 
two Houses, the one composed of Delegates from the Upper 
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House of Assembly or Middle State in the respective 
Provinces; and the other from the lower or Common Houses 
of Assembly. As the Acts to be passed by this American 
Parliament, for so I would propose to call it, would not 
be of a nature to require great Dispatch, and it would 
be proper to allow an opportunity to each Province that 
might think itself agrieved or partially dealt with to 
petition the Crown against them before they receive the 
Royal Assent, and above all to lead the Provinces to 
look up to England as their Protector against the injus- 
tice of their own Parliament. . . .33 

This bare outline of another plan of union ignored 
the implications and the realities of years of protest and 
war. It was a plan to tie the Americans tighter than they 
had really ever been to Britain and to severely curtail or 
modify those rights and privileges they had accumulated in 
almost two centuries since the founding of the Virginia 
colony. Such a plan might have been feasible a century 
earlier, but it was highly impractical, not to say ludicrous, 
in the light of conditions in 1780. To the old fears of 
centralization, this author proposed a solution of more 
centralization; and his proposal might be brushed off except 
that it illustrates the fact that at least a portion of loy- 
alism had taken leave of reality, or had never had a firm 
grip on it in the first place. 

Then came Yorktown, and the last vestiges of Loyalist 
hope fell away. The news reached Philadelphia a few days 
after the surrender, and Anne Rawle, a Quaker Loyalist, 
recorded: 

The first thing I heard this morning [October 22, 


1781] was that Lord Cornwallis had surrendered to the 
French and Americans -- intelligence as surprising as 
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vexatious. People who are so stupidly regardless of 
their own interests are undeserving of compassion, but 
one cannot help lamenting that the fate of so many 
worthy persons ‘should be connected with the failure or 
success of the British army. .. 4 
On the twenty-fourth, the news was officially confirmed, and 
Miss Rawle reported herself to be in a “most unsettled 
humour," which prevented her from working or giving "my 
attention one moment to anything. . 8 
Within hours Anne Rawle and many Quakers like her 
would be even more unsettled, for when night descended on 
the city, homes were illuminated in celebration of the glor- 
ious news from the South. Quaker homes, however, remained 
unilluminated, and mobs moved to retaliate against what they 
considered the disaffection of the Society of Friends. The @ 
result was considerable destruction of property, with Quaker 
homes stoned, some entered and the contents destroyed, and 


“worse threats made. 2° 


It was a sad night for the Loyalists. 
They were shaken even more when they learned that 

Lord Cornwallis had not made specific provision for Loyalist 
units under his command and in the articles of capitulation 
had in essence left them to the mercy of their enemies with- 
out the benefit of regular prisoner-of-war status. Sir 
Henry Clinton was approached in New York by a group of very 
frightened Loyalists, led by Governor Sir William Franklin, 


and felt compelled to issue strict orders "to the different 


posts of the army under my command, directing them to pay oO 


the same attention in all cases and in every event whatsoever 
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to the interests and security of the loyalists within their 
respective districts that they did to those of the King's 
troops under their orders, and not to suffer or admit any 
distinction or discrimination to take place between them on 
any occasion. .. nae Loyalists generally could now only 
hope that Britain would follow Clinton's lead, and not the 
policy of expediently abandoning the Loyalists as Lord Corn- 
wallis had done. Loyalist interests now had to be protected 
by a government which had obviously lost its determination 
to continue the war. The period from Yorktown to the Treaty 
of Paris must have been an agonizing one for these people. 

The hope of the Loyalists that the terms of any 

treaty negotiated between the United States and Great Britain 
would make provision for themselves was one that would keep 
them on edge from the period immediately after Yorktown. 
Their viewpoint was stated in a pamphlet aimed at both the 
British and their former neighbors in America: 

Confiding in the Justice of our Cause, and supported 
by the conscious Rectitude of our Intentions, we look to 
Heaven, to the magnanimity of the British Nation, and to 
our own public Virtue and personal Exertions, for a 
Return of that Peace, Freedom, and Happiness, which we 
once enjoyed above every other People on Earth, and to 
which we will never resign our Claims but with out latest 
Breath, 38 

The "return" which they sought was going to be only very 
imperfectly fulfilled. 


Britain wanted some provision made for the Loyalists, 


but Benjamin Franklin quickly and firmly pointed out that he 
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was negotiating on the authority of Congress, which had not 
been the instrument by which Loyalists had lost their prop- 
erty. As a good diplomat he conveniently failed to mention 
the numerous resolutions by which Congress urged the states 
to undertake just such controls and did not dwell on the 
authority of individual states which had done the work of 
confiscation and control. 9? Of course there was the sugges-— 
tion that compensation might be arranged if Britain ceded 
Canada to the United States, but this was a condition on 
which Franklin was far from firm, seemingly throwing it up 
as a bargaining point to be traded away for something the 
Americans really wantea, 4° 

The final compromise on the question of the Loyalists 
seemed to satisfy British honor, since they could point to 
the written fact that they had not neglected their adherents; 
and also the American commissioners, who were well aware that 
implementation was really out of their hands. If the worst 
happened and the Loyalists were ignored, they could atleast 
assume the position of having fulfilled the letter of their 
obligations. Article V was carefully worded to permit both 
sides to take just such positions: 

It is agreed that the Congress shall earnestly recom- 
mend it to the legislatures of the respective States, to 
provide for the restitution of all estates, rights and 
properties which have been confiscated, belonging to real 
British subjects, and also the estates, rights and proper- 
ties of persons resident in districts in the possession 


of His Majesty's arms, and who have not borne arms 
against the said United States. And that persons of any 
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other description shall have free liberty to go to any 
part or parts of any of the thirteen United States, and 
therein to remain twelve months unmolested in their 
endeavours to obtain the restitution of such of their 
estates, rights and properties as may have been confis-— 
cated; and that Congress shall also recommend to the 
several States a reconsideration and revision of all 
acts or laws regarding the premises, so as to render the 
said laws or acts perfectly consistent, not only with 
justice and equity, but with that spirit of conciliation 
which, on the return of the blessings of peace, should 
universally prevail. ... 1 


So much for form, the practical aspects of implementing this 
Article would be considerably harder. 

Congress might recommend all it wished, but it was 
up to the states to implement the Treaty, and they had their 
own ideas about why the article was even included: 

As to the Articles concerning the Tories, if it was 
Really intended as it is Expressed, that Congress should 
Reconmend to the Several States the Restoration of the 
Tory property (I mean If they should be serious in such 
a Recommendation, and the States should be serious in 
Complying with it) we should be Involved in very Great 
Difficulties Indeed; but I am Clearly of Opinion, and 
I believe most Every one here [Philadelphia] is of the 
Same, who have seen the Letters from our Ministers, that 
it was done in order that the king of Britain and his 
ministers might say to the Tories, that they had attended 
to their Interest as far as Lay in their power on the 
Settlement of a peace. . 42 
As this letter was written almost six months before the sign- 
ing of the definitive treaty, there should have been no real 
doubt in anyone's mind that congressional recommendations 
were going to be studiously ignored. About the most the 
Loyalists could hope for was John Dickinson's proclamation, 


as President of the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania, 


on April 16, 1783, ordering hostilities against Great Britain 
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halted in conformance with the preliminary articles signed 
in January.43 And there is a passage in a letter by Charles 
Thomson, some four months after the final treaty was signed, 
which indicated that Pennsylvanians were not rushing to com- 
ply with Article V. The Secretary of the Congress said 
quite simply that the wounds of war had not healed and that 
it was just not possible for Pennsylvanians "to return to an 
interchange of friendly offices with those whom for years 
past they have considered as their most bitter enemies. . . s 
Thomson's assessment of personal feelings was undoubtedly 
the prevailing Whig view, but that still did not square with 
either the letter or the spirit of the treaty. It took 
Hugh Williamson to justify, at least in his own mind, the 
lack of the states' support of the congressional recommen- 
dations: 

The term real British subjects used in the 5th Article 

was Clearly understood by the British Ministers as well 

as by ours to mean neither Tories or Loyalists; it is 

applicable to those who had never incurred any blame, 

as they had never owed any duty to the States. . . .45 
Since the chances of Loyalists' receiving a restoration of 
their property was somewhere between minimal and non-exist- 
ent, any compensation for their losses would have to come 
from the government in whose support they had incurred those 
losses. 

From his sanctuary in England, Galloway viewed the 


Treaty with misgivings, realizing that the chances of Loy- 


alists' receiving compensation from the United States under 
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its terms were minimal. His feeling was that Britain had 
erred by not making the restitution of seized property a 
precondition for the granting of independence, for once 
that independence was ratified by the government, all the 
laws "which attainted the persons, and confiscated the 


estates of Pritish subjects, and which before were void in 


themselves, are, by the same act that ratified the indepen- 


dence, become valid and perfectly established. .. nae 


Thus, reasoned Galloway, the Loyalists could expect little 
sympathy from the Americans, so "they can look no where else 


for relief but to the justice and liberality of the British 


Government. .. wt For, as he continued: 


The claim of the American Loyalists, upon a candid 
examination, will appear to stand upon the highest ground 
of national honour and national justice. Their pleas of 


mands, -- a fir in his ROYAL FAITH -- a per- 
fect reliance on the assurances of both Houses of the 
British Legislature; and a faithful discharge of the 
first of all political duties, by their undaunted exer- 
tions in the support and defence of the authority of 

the Crown, and the RIGHTS of Parliament; in consequence 
of which, their fortunes have been sacrificed to the 
national safety. . 


Galloway insisted that the Loyalists had lost their 
property because the government had failed in one of its 
primary obligations -- the obligation to protect its subjects; 
and this failure made their losses a charge against the whole 
nation.4? In any case, it was the duty of the government, 


reasoned Galloway, to reimburse its subjects who had lost 


all in its service, for "the right of the sufferers to 
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compensation is still more clearly established, for it is 


becoine a debt due not only from justice but also from 


gratitude." °° 


Another unknown pamphleteer took up the same theme 

as Galloway, when he argued: 

The great aim and end of civil society is protection 
of the persons and property of individuals, by an equal 
contribution to whatever is necessary to attain and se- 
cure it. For, since all the individuals who compose the 
union are to partake of its protection, and of every 
other benefit resulting from it, nothing can be more 
just, than that the expences, burthens, and sacrifices, 
necessary to preserve it, should be equally distributed 
and proportionately sustained by all. i 

The language of this appeal, like the other already mentioned, 
was couched in the magnificent language of men who had sup- 
posedly served the state through thick and thin, at huge 
cost to themselves. There was no mention of the lack of 
true support given to the royal forces, especially in Phila- 

‘delphia, where so much had been hoped for by Germain and 
Howe. No suggestion was made that they had waited passively 
for the army to drive Washington away from their area before 
they would begin to consider forming themselves into a loyal 
militia to counter their opponent's forces. Their whole 
case rested on their right to the protection of the state 
and indemnification if the state failed to fulfill its obli- 
gation. What was not considered (or at least not mentioned) 
in their claim to be loyal subjects was that they themselves 


were part of the nation, and as such should have assumed 


more obligations for its defense than they had done. 
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© Instead they took the position that society owed all of them 
something for their sacrifices: 


And therefore they do appeal to the fundamental laws of 


the Society of which they are members, -- to the justice 
of their Sovereign and his Parliament, and of their 
Fellow-subjects, in Great Britain, -- at whose instance, 


in support of whose Sovereign Rights, and for whose 
sakes, they have lost and sacrificed all that men can 
possibly lose or suffer, life itself only excepted. And 
they make this Appeal under the firmest confidence in 

the Liberality and Equity of the Nation, that the Justice 
of their Claim.will be acknowledged, and a Compensation 
be accordingly made. 

Great Britain did not deny that it did indeed owe a 
substantial debt to many of the Loyalists who had truly sacri- 
ficed their proverbial "all" in the service of the crown, but 
it was also well aware of the self-seekers and trimmers whose 

© major failure had been their inability to pick the winning 
side. Thus Parliament established a Commission to determine 
not only the extent of Loyalist losses, but also the amount 
of compensation to be awarded by a grateful nation. 

The principal Clauses [of the acts establishing the 
Commission] were, to empower and require the Commission- 
ers to examine all Persons whom the Commissioners should 
think fit, on oath, and to send for books, papers, and 
records. Also to Report such Account or Claim as shall 
be delivered beyond the real Loss, with an intent to 
obtain more than a just Compensation, and that persons 
making such fraudulent Claims shall be absolutely 5 
excluded from any Compensation or Provision whatsoever. 3 

The royal commissioners named under the acts were John Wil- 
mot, Daniel Parker Coke, Colonel Robert Kingston, Colonel 
Thomas Dundas, and John Marsh, with John Foster and Charles 
Monro appointed Secretary and Assistant Secretary respec- 


rd] tively.°* These were to hold hearings not only in Britain 
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put in Canada and also at New York before they submitted 
their final report to Parliament. 

The commissioners established categories based upon 
the service the individual had rendered to the crown and 
placed them ina preferential order. The first three classes 
-- "Loyalists who had rendered Services to Great Britain," 
"Loyalists who had borne arms in the service of Great Brit- 
ain," and "Zealous and Uniform Loyalists" -- were deemed 
most worthy of consideration. The other classes -- British 
subjects resident in Britain, those “who took an oath to the 
Americans, but afterwards joined the British," those who had 
porne arms for the Americans but afterwards joined the Brit- 
ish, those who had suffered losses under the Prohibitory Act, 
loyal British Proprietors, subjects or settled inhabitants 
of the United States, those whose claims had been disallowed 
and withdrawn, and, finally, loyal British subjects who 
appeared to have relief by the Treaty of Peace, but stated 
the impossibility of procuring it -- were to take a much 
lower priority.°° 

Despite the classifications established by the com- 
missioners, there were those Loyalists who felt that all who 
made claims should receive them at full valuation. They 
made no aifferentiation as to the classification of losses 
or for the distinct possibility that claims might be grossly 
inflated. Their view of the services they had performed was 


on a rather exalted level: 
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No part of the general expences, burdens, and losses, 
incurred by the nation in the course of a rebellion, has 
ever been carried to the account of the faithful suffer- 
ing individual. Indeed the principles of reason, justice, 
and humanity, evidently forbid it. We therefore hun ly 
trust in the liberality, honour, and humanity of Parlia- 
ment, that in the case of the Loyalists, whose public 
virtue and merit stands so universally acknowledged, it 
will not deviate from the established usage, supported 
by the principles of public justice and sound policy, by 
creating a precedent in their case, so discouraging to 
the future allegiance and fidelity of the subject, and 
so injurious to them, whose property has been sacrificed 
to their allegiance and their confidence in Parliament, 
and whose fortunes have been devoted to the national 
safety. 


The commissioners were only partially impressed by such 
rhetoric, for they realized full well that their petitioners 
were not all, or even mainly, paragons of virtue, and that 
there did remain the not too remote possibility that claims 
might be inflated. That such inflation obviously took place 
appeared very quickly, for the former mayor of Philadelphia, 
Samuel Shoemaker, recorded that he had appeared as a witness 
for several of his colleagues, and had found from the atti- 
tude of the commissioners that "J. P. has behaved in such 
manner in the estimate of his losses delivered in, that he 
has lost all credit and reputation with them, and I expect 
T. Y. will be in the same situation, and perhaps some 


others. ..- gage 


As it was, the Commission heard from 
individuals with claims totaling nearly $40,000,000, of 
which nearly fifty percent was granted by Parliament on the 


recommendation of the commissioners. 


The procedures followed a standard form. A petition 
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was presented to the Commission, which normally claimed that 
the petitioner had ever been a loyal and faithful servant of 
the crown, and had never (except under unusual and compelling 
circumstances) taken an oath to the rebellious states. Gen- 
erally the petition was then supported by his personal 
appearance and that of various witnesses in his behalf. Also 
included in the petition was a detailed accounting of his 
claimed losses. On the basis of this information the Com- 
mission was to make its judgment. 

These procedures consume sixty manuscript volumes of 
material, of which four are devoted to Pennsylvania. While 
the number of claimants from the state was low in proportion 
to its size and importance, the Penn claim alone more than 
made up for the lack of numbers. This was the largest claim 
the Commission heard, and it amounted to the staggering sum 
for the time of £944,817.8.6 and took some 260 manuscript 
pages to present to the Commission. This claim, filed by 
Lady Juliana Penn, John Penn the elder, and Richard Penn, 
was eventually settled by the commission for £500,000, the 
largest single settlement of the whole proceedings.°” Con- 
sidering that the Penns had been compensated by over £132,000 
by Pennsylvania's Divesting Act of 1779, and been allowed to 
retain their improved lands, they did manage to make the 
best of both worlds. °° 

The commissioners took a hard look at the claims of 


Joseph Galloway, for despite his ardent support of the cause 
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after 1776, before that time he had served in the First Con- 
tinental Congress. John Eardley-Wilmot, one of the commis- 
sioners, reported how carefully they looked into Galloway's 
conduct before concluding that: 
This Gentleman had been Member of the First Congress in 
1774, and this having occasioned some jealousy among the 
Loyalists, the Commissioners thought proper to go minute- 
ly into his conduct. After having examined, and both 
seen, and sent for, numerous witnesses, among whom were 
General Gage, Lord Cornwallis, and Sir William Howe (under 
whose Command he first joined the British, in December, 
1776,) they found, and reported him, as active though not 
an early Loyalist. 1 
It was ironic that Howe, after having been castigated by 
Galloway before a Committee of the House of Commons and in 
a pamphlet was as the cause of British failure to suppress 
the rebellion, should have given favorable testimony for a 
man whom he must have come to despise. It says a great deal 
about the personality of Howe, although it does not cast any 
light on his military and political failures in America. 
Finally, one conclusion might be drawn from the 
reports of the Royal Claims Commission, and this comes from 
the relatively small number of claims made on Parliament by 
Pennsylvanians. While it could be taken to indicate that 
these were few Loyalists in the state in comparison to other 
states, this does not seem to have been the case. Given 
those categories of preference set up by the Commission, it 
indicates that for the great mass of those who only inactive- 


ly sympathized with the British cause, there was little 


chance of a sympathetic hearing. Furthermore, as most had 
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remained in their homes and had not suffered serious losses 9 
of property, they could not claim the same rights and priv- 

ileges as those wno had fled their homes to serve Britain. 

One must be extremely cautious in reading too much into the 

limited number of claims filed by Pennsylvanians. 


Only a few thousand Americans (a few hundred Penn- 


sylvanians among them) filed claims with the Royal Commis- 

sion, but many thousands more, perhaps a hundred thousand 

in all, left the United States in order to remain under the 

old flag. ©? R. R. Palmer has concluded that this number 

was proportionately higher than comparable flights from 

France after 1789, with twenty-four Americans per thousand 

fleeing as against only five per thousand in France. ©? The r 
number was substantial, and a historian of the United Empire 
Loyalists has compared this flight, and consequent loss of 

talent to the United States, to that suffered by France, 

not after 1789, but rather after 1685 when Louis XIV's 

revocation of the Edict of Nantes sent several hundred 

thousand Huguenots permanently beyond France's borders. °* 
This Loyalist exodus affected all levels of society, and 
while those with previous wealth and influence went to Eng- 
land, the bulk of the exiles were to be found in Canada, 
mainly the New Brunswick-Nova Scotia area and in what is now 


eastern Ontario, with Pennsylvanians seeming to prefer the 


former area. In fact one group, predominately Quaker in 


composition, settled in New Brunswick at a town they named a 
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Pennsfield. Of these Arthur Mekeel has determined that 141 
were Pennsylvanians, with 113 of these from the three counties 
and the city wiich were the heart of the state's Loyalist 
sympathies. °° The loss of numbers of Americans undoubtedly 
had its undetermined and purely speculative effects on the 
future of the United States, but our concern must be not 
with those who fled permanently, but with those who either 
stayed behind or returned after an exile of varying length. 
The question posed by the former Loyalists once the 
war was concluded was one of reconstruction, and as such the 
results seem to have been highly successful, possible because 
there was no real governmental policy concerning them, and 
they were reabsorbed into the community. In fact, many of 
them had never ceased to be a part of active community life 
despite their preferences for the British empire. But the 
“lack of really rabid loyalism in the state, in other words 
the prevalence of a loyalism of the passive variety, made 
the task much easier. There was a little of that vindictive- 
ness, that desire for blood, that has so often characterized 
similar situations. Edmund S. Morgan was correct in his 
assessment when he wrote: "Of those who stayed behind, 
many suffered loss of property and, for a time, of political 
rights, but the end of the Confederation period saw them 
reabsorbed into the community on equal terms with no enduring 


heritage of pitterness. "°° 
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Not that bitterness was totally lacking, for one of 
the more famous groups of the area, the Doanes of Bucks 
County, showed that for those of Loyalist sympathies who had 
taken up arms against the Whigs, mercy could be very fragile 
indeed. The Doane family had been pressured by the author- 
ities for inactivity in the Whig cause, and in retaliation 
had turned to outlawry. Becoming something of a legend in 
Bucks County and the surrounding area, they staged several 
spectacular robberies including that of the county treasury. 
While their parents were Quakers, the sons were anything but 
non-violent, and eventually they came to violent ends. One 
was killed by a Whig posse, two were hung as common outlaws, 
and after the war Aaron Doane almost met the same fate, but ie) 
was pardoned from a death sentence after an impassioned 
appeal to Governor John Dickinson in 1784.67 

Former Loyalists were not altogether happy with 
their status as citizens of an independent republic, for the 
new ways distressed them. Mrs. Samuel Shoemaker, who did 
not go to England with her husband, but returned to Phila- 
delphia, was upset at the overturn of the prewar political 
elite, and her Quaker sensibilities were distressed that the 
state now had “entirely a Presbyterian Government, & a dis- 
tracted, unsettled one too. . . 08 

Others made the most of the situation, and in so 
doing indicated that there was a real lack of vindictiveness e@ 


towards formerly passive Loyalists. Edward Shippen, whose 
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daughter Margaret had married the American arch-traitor 
Benedict Arnold, had never really hidden his affinity for 
the old ways. Yet Shippen continued to live unmolested in 
Philadelphia before, during, and after the British occupa- 
tion, and in 1784 was made presiding judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas. From this position he went on to several 
judicial posts, ending his career as the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, a position he resigned 
only a year before his death in igo6. °? Benjamin Chew, who 
had held high positions under the last Penn governor, left 
the state for a while during the war, and after his return 
was eventually appointed President of the High Court of 
Errors and Appeals, a post he held for sixteen years. Even 
the Quaker schoolmaster and polemicist Robert Proud remained, 
although in this case as an unreconstructed Loyalist. In 
1797-1798 he published a two-volume history of the state, and 
in 1806 wrote his autobiography which showed his bitterness 
had remained: 

Between the years 1775 and 1780, there being a great 
change from the former happy condition of this country, 
since called, The United States, with a general cessation 
at that time, from the former usual and useful employ- 
ments among the people, who were then strangely disposed 


for revolution, rebellion and destruction, under the name 
and pretence of Liberty. .. - 


Proud carried his bitterness to his grave, but there is no 
record that he was ever made to suffer other than in his own 


mind for his views. 
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Many important Philadelphians who had once fled with 
the British, after varying lengths of time, chose to return 
to their former home. Mrs. Samuel Shoemaker reported that 
as early as April, 1783, after the cessation of hostilities 
but nearly six months before the signing of the final peace 
treaty in September, ships were loading to carry refugees to 
other British possessions, but that one would hear “a Variety 
of reports, as there are Such numbers coming in here & return- 


we John Penn returned quietly and 


ing to Philad. . 
lived the remainder of his life in Bucks County, and James 
Humphreys, whose Pennsylvania Ledger had published Loyalist 
propaganda during British occupation of Philadelphia, returned 
to the city in 1797 and printed books (but not newspapers) ‘e) 
until his death in isi0. 73 Or there was Jacob Duché, who had 
fled to England after writing that unfortunate letter to 
“Washington in the fall of 1777. By August, 1783, he had 
developed a fervent desire to return home, although, as he 
wrote to a friend, he was not sure how such a petition would 
be received: 
I do not wish my Friends even to mention their Desire 

of my Return -- If my Congregation's do not feel a Desire 

of my Presence and Labours among them -- If my Fellow- 

Citizens still consider one of the best Friends to his 

Native Country as an Enemy, it is the clearest of all 

Proofs to me, that it is Heaven's will that I should see 

them no more. . . 74 


Then, in the same letter, his desire to return led him to 


remark: 9 
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And perhaps my Country may in Time, when brought 
down from its perfect Exultation, by Events, that may 
not be at a very great Distance, allow me at least ye 
Merit of good Intentions [for that fateful letter], and 
an upright Heart -- if not of Political Foresight, & 
worldly wisdom. . . .75 

Eventually Duché returned to Philadelphia with no serious 
consequences. These were just some of the better known 
exiles who returned, but hundreds more evidently returned 
with or without benefit of Pardon. 

One final case remains to be discussed, for here 
there has been considerable confusion ever since the conclu- 
sion of the Revolution. This concerns the status of Joseph 
Galloway, the leading Philadelphia Loyalist, and his endeav- 
ors to have his attainder of treason lifted, as had the 
others who petitioned the state. The statement is now almost 
routinely made, even by Galloway's only biographer, that his 
attempts to have his attainder of treason lifted were all 
failures. /® This assertion is incorrect. 

From the information available it would seem that 
Galloway's desire to have the attainder lifted was not based 
strictly, or even in part, upon his desire to admit Past 
deficiencies of judgment as far as his fellow Pennsylvanians 
were concerned and to return and live out his life peacefully 
among them. His reasons were much more practical than that. 
They concerned the estate of his late wife, Grace Growden 


Galloway. Grace Growden had brought considerable assets to 


her marriage with Galloway, assets that remained hers even 
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after Galloway's own property was confiscated in 1778.77 

If that attainder coula be lifted, then Galloway might 
possibly salvage some of the massive losses he had incurred 
during the war. It was a chance, a chance that his fellow 
Philadelphians Considered slim, as Mrs. Shoemaker told her 


husband: 


applied to B.S. & Wm. Rawle to Join him in the Appli- 
cation, which thee May readily suppose they both declined 
from more reasons than one. Has J. G. been directo , 
advised, or is it his own opinion, to make this tryal? 
It will be vain I am Pretty sure. . . _/8 


Galloway was persistent, and in 1791 he wrote that he had 
been trying to get the attainder lifted in order to receive 
the "Monies due to L. Growden's Estate," and that legal 
counsel had advised him “that under the Treaty and the Laws 
of the State the Monies must be recovered in my Name as Sur- 
viving Executor & that this may be done notwithstanding my 
Attainder. . eu? 

Despite this legal advice, the courts of Pennsylvania 


did not hold with Galloway's viewpoint, for they first quoted 


the specific act of attainder: 


of money, or Goods or Chattels whatsoever and generally 
the estates real and Personal of what nature or kind so- 
ever they be within this State, whereof the said Joseph 
Galloway hath been possessed, interested in or entitled 
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unto on the fourth day of June in the Year of our Lord 
1776 or at any time afterwards in his own right or to 
his own use, or which any other Person or Persons shall 
have been possessed of, interested in or entitled unto 
the use of or in trust for him, shall according to the 
respective Estates and Interests which the person afore- 
said or any in trust for him shall have had therin, 
stand an be forfeited to this State,' 
And, continued the decision: 
So if he be attainted he is ‘extra Leges positus' or 
‘civilites mortuus,' and as dead in consideration of Law, 
as if he was naturally dead, because he is by Law declared 
incapable of taking any right or Estate whatsoever. . . 81 
One can understand Galloway's reasons for trying to get the 
attainder lifted, and Pennsylvania's for trying to prevent 
its ever happening. 

That would seem to be the end of it, but it wasn't. 

On February 28, 1795, the Pardon Books of the Commonwealth 
recorded that: "Defendant [Joseph Galloway] prays a pardon, 
and is recommended by a number of respectable citizens." 

And then the single line: "Pardon granted, in compliance 
with a respectable recommendation. "82 On the very same day, 
a Saturday, Governor Thomas Mifflin issued a proclamation 
which was basically concerned with announcing the results of 
the elections for members of the federal House of Represent 
atives, but buried within that proclamation was a single 
Paragraph: 

In compliance with a respectable recommendation, 
from sundry worthy Citizens well attached to the cause 
of American Liberty and Independence, and in consider- 
ation of the particular circumstances of the case, the 


Governor, this day, granted a Pardon to Joseph Galloway 
who was attainted of High Treason in and by an Act of 
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the General Assembly passed the sixth day of March one 
thousand seven hundred and seventy eight and who did 
not surrender himself as by the said Act he was required 
to do. 
Galloway received his pardon, although he evidently never 
followed it up, for he died in England shortly after the 
turn of the century. Thus even a leading American Loyalist 
was eventually pardoned by his state, and Pennsylvania's 
complete lack of permanent vindictiveness was established. 
Of great importance to those Loyalists who remained 
in the state was the fact that the Test Acts remained in 
force, and thus prohibited those who would neither take an 
oath nor affirm their allegiance to the State and abjure any 
such allegiance to the British monarchy from exercising the 
franchise. In February 1785, Mrs. Shoemaker wrote to her 
still exiled husband that: 
There is not the least prospect that I can find of a 
repeal of the test law, & till that is done there can 
be no fair election while so large a part are denied 
the right of voting. As to their repealing the Act of 
attainder, or making another to protect persons, I 
believe it has never been in their thoughts. I have 
asked some persons opinions whether those acts were 
now in force, or whether they were entirely done away 
by the treaty, & am told that it is the Sentiments of 
the first Lawyers Here that they no longer exist, but 
are totally Set aside, for I think if I was Sure that 
no Legal prosecution could be commenced I should be 
more easy about it. 
New tests were, however, applied, including one in March of 
1786, amended a year later to make it less objectionable to 


former Loyalists. Henceforth it was only necessary to take 


an oath of fidelity to the state, and no longer necessary 
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to abjure allegiance to the British crown. This made the 
oath or affirmation more palatable, and those who subscribed 
were deciared to be free citizens with their franchise 
restorea.®° 

It would thus appear that the lack of resolution on 
the part of the Loyalists during the war stood them in good 
stead after its conclusion. While some Philadelphians left 
the country Permanently as a result of the war, and others, 
like Robert Proud, continued to be vindictive, most remained 
and were rather quickly reabsorbed into the regular stream 
of Pennsylvania life. Pardons were granted, attainders 
lifted, test acts modified, and many former Loyalists or 
Loyalist sympathizers like Benjamin Chew, Tench Coxe, or 
Edward Shippen reemerged in important political positions 
under the new state and national governments. Lacking the 
drive to actively support Britain during the war, the bulk 
of the Loyalists found their inactivity advantageous once 


the war was over. 8° 


CHAPTER VII 
CONCLUSIONS 


The major problem facing the Philadelphia Loyalists 
throughout the Revolution was one of being either unable or 
unwilling to give really concrete support to Great Britain. 
Since their basic Philosophy was certainly based more on 
English whiggism than on classical, or Filmerian, Toryism 
they had at the beginnings of the contest with Britain over 
colonial rights agreed with their more violently inclined 
neighbors that the colonies were right and the Mother Country 
wrong in its policies. This very condition had permitted 
the Whigs to organize their forces early, to create an inter- 
colonial communications structure through the vehicle of 
the Committees of Correspondence and an action force with 
the various groups we May collectively call the Sons of 
Liberty. For years it never occurred to those who would 
ultimately choose to side with Britain in the Revolution, 
except possibly to a few more perceptive future Loyalists, 
that they were working for anything more than a redress of 
grievances, that highly ambiguous term, within a somewhat 
restructured empire. They were not willing at any point to 
pull the empire down merely because it had developed flaws. 


They wanted to correct these flaws, but they were not willing 
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to destroy the edifice which had stood them in such good 
stead for the better Part of two centuries. Leonard W. Lab- 
aree has expressed this viewpoint quite adequately with only 
a brief statement: 

Thus it was with the sincere Loyalists of the 
American Revolution. They saw more Clearly than did 
some of their opponents the values inherent in their 
colonial past, in the tradition of government by law 
which was theirs under the British constitution, and 
in the strength and external security afforded by the 
British connection. . , .1 

Seeing the values of the Past, believing in reform, 

and not counting revolution a possibility, they never felt 
the need for an organization on either a local or national 
level. There was no Loyalist equivalent to the Committees 
of Correspondence, nor were there action groups like the 
Sons of Liberty who could apply extralegal Pressures on the 
opposition when needed. In fact, for quite some time the 
Loyalists of Philadelphia and the area around it were mem- 
bers in good standing of the Whig organizations. They 
served with their future opponents, even to the extent of 
joining both the militia and the Continental Army, as long 
as redress of grievances and not independence was the issue. 
It was after independence that they backed off, although 
many merchants had left earlier when it became apparent that 
their lucrative trading connections were being compromised 
by the various measures used to Pressure Britain into 


rescinding her policies. This left devoted Loyalists 


unorganized in the face of a long-functioning Whig machine. 
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Often they had been Part of that machine. They could never 
catch up with and counter their opponent's activities. 

This inability to Organize a counter-force to those 
of the Whigs forced the Loyalists to rely almost totally on 
the British, and it must be admitted that the British them- 
selves spent the war in a state of perplexity as to what to 
do with the Loyalists. The royal commander on the spot, and 
even more the ministers in London, like Lord George Germain, 
heard from the beginning rosy tales of Loyalist strength 
waiting to rush to the aid of the royal forces and assist in 
subduing the small factious elements which were staging the 
Revolution. The reality was far less than the picture 
Painted. Whatever their strength in Philadelphia, they were 
never able to turn sympathy into concrete Support for the 
British, and the lack of initial organization had a great 
deal to do with this failure. Small but efficient Whig 
organizations, especially the militia (Associators in Phila- 
delphia), were admirably suited to keep the divided, and 
basically lethargic, Loyalists under control. Nothing sup- 
ports this argument better: than the inability of Galloway 
and his associates, albeit with no help that can be discerned 
from Sir William Howe, to create a Loyalist militia during 
the relatively long British occupation of Philadelphia. By 
1777-1778 the Loyalists had come to rely on the army, and 
the army's high command having been disappointed before at 


the lack of civilian support, lacking direction from Germain, 
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and with a commander who was basically indifferent, was 
simply not strong enough to fulfill the function of Pacify- 
ing the countryside, dealing with the Continental Army, and, 
after early 1778, fighting a world war with France and Spain. 
So Loyalists' morale dropped steadily lower, and after the 
evacuation of Philadelphia by Clinton, they simply gave up. 

This inherent weakness of the Loyalist movement was 
undoubtedly a factor which helped to prevent a serious dis- 
location of the Philadelphia social structure. In most 
revolutionary situations the old elite power structure is 
overturned and replaced by a new one, the members of which 
are usually men who have been outside of that structure 
before. This is also quite often accompanied by the over- 
throw of the whole structure of the society which supported 
the old regime. This did not, however, happen in Pennsyl- 
vania as a result of the Revolution. 

There is a general agreement, certainly concurred in 
here, that society was not overturned by the Revolution, but 
rather that there was only some derangement from its prewar 
mold. 2 The very weakness of the Loyalist movement undoubted- 
ly contributed to create such a situation. Social changes 
that did take place were on a much more individualized basis 
than on one determined by class. A Joseph Galloway certainly 
suffered in the loss of his social position, political power, 
and wealth, as did members of the Allen family, or the Penns. 


The old political Power structure was broken up, and the 
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terms Quaker and Proprietary parties ceased to have much 
meaning after the outbreak of the war and none whatever aft- 
er the Declaration of Independence; but the leadership 
elements of both parties appeared in both the Whig and Loy- 
alist camps -- witness the cases of Benjamin Franklin and 
Joseph Galloway, or of the rather reluctant Whig John Dick- 
inson and Andrew Allen -- a factor which undoubtedly 
prevented the proscription of one or both of them as anti- 
thetical to the new state and national regimes. Individuals 
were proscribed, not the party to which they belonged. 

The old ruling elite had as its basis mercantile 
wealth, and as this was the major pathway to social status 
in Philadelphia before the war, so it remained after the 
Revolution was successfully concluded. A Henry Drinker 
could be shipped to Winchester in 1777 as a disaffected per- 
son, but he still functioned as a merchant in Philadelphia 
long after the war. There were others like him. One thing 
the war did accomplish was to rearrange this portion of the 
elite. New arrangements and new men thrown up during the 
contest made for new faces in Philadelphia society, but the 
major point has to be that it was still the same basic struc- 
ture with the same basic membership types as had existed 
before 1775.3 Ethel Rasmusson has described this rearrange- 


ment: 
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Thus it was that by the late 1780's Philadelphia's 
upper class had been rearranged and a new aristocratic 
alignment had emerged. Composed of Whigs -- patriot 
members of the old aristocracy and patriot parvenues -- 
and Tories -- loyalist members and Tory-tinged neutrals 
of the old aristocracy -- these new elite conceived of 
themselves zs the heirs of the colonial aristoc- 

Lacy. «6 

One more point, however, must be made. If society's 
upper levels were merely rearranged by the war, the loss by 
forced or self-imposed exile of at least a portion of that 
elite had potentially another effect. Before the war there 
had been the beginnings of a hardening process insofar as 
the upper elements of society were concerned, as evidence 
on the one hand by Philadelphians aping some of the styles 
of the British gentry -- manor houses on estates outside of 
Philadelphia, for example -- and others, like the anonymous 
author of the "Plan for the Government of America," had been 
suggesting the creation of an American peerage to solidify 
the existing upper classes in support of the crown.” This 
process the Revolution ended, as it ended the habit of a 
social hierarchy clustered around royal office holders, some 
of whom were legitimate members of the British gentry. The 
very distinct possibility of a real American hereditary gen- 
try as a rigid class, as distinct from the much more fluid 
prewar elite, at the top of the social pyramid was thereby 
checked. 


In one area there was a major change. The Society 


of Friends, who had maintained a position of major power 
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in the political processes of the province before the war, 
found that power all but completely destroyed. The new 
state constitution of 1776 had ended the discrimination in 
representation which had favored the three old eastern coun- 
ties before the war, and at the same time the Quaker affinity 
for loyalism and their refusal to affirm the tests of loyalty 
to the new government established by the Whigs ruined them 
as a political force in the state, for they were both dis- 
credited and without a vote as a result of this action. 
Anne Rawle saw this fact shortly after Yorktown: 
It seems universally agreed that Philadelphia will no 
longer be that happy asylum for the Quakers that it once 
was. Those joyful days when all was Prosperity and 
peace are gone, never to return; and perhaps it is as 
necessary for our society to ask for terms as it was 
for Cornwallis. . . .6 
This removal of the Quakers as a political force was not an 
unmixed misfortune, either for the Society of Friends or 
for society at large. There was a great deal of intro- 
spection on the part of the Society as a whole, and, as 
Margaret Bacon summed it up, “they turned to the task of 
purifying themselves as a peculiar people, and reforming 


their own separate society."7 


This action proved to be of 
immense benefit not only to the Quakers but to the entire 
society in which they functioned, for as their political 
image disappeared the one of reform and service, always pre- 


sent, emerged to take its place. Asa group the Quakers 


lost more than anyone else, but in the realm of political 
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power only. That they were harried and persecuted during 
the war for the Loyalist pronouncements of the official 
organs of the Society is beyond doubt, but they were never 
officially proscribed as a group. 

A final comment on the central idea being stressed 
here, the concept that society was not so much deranged by 
the war as were the lives of individuals within it, can be 
made with regard to the political practices of those leading 
Loyalists who chose to either remain in the state or return 
after the war. It is an area which needs greater study, but 
some tentative conclusions may be drawn from the threads 
which are already apparent on the surface. The final removal 
of the Tests late in the 1780's permitted the former Loyal- 
ist to at least exercise the franchise, if he met the other 
qualifications, and for a number of them to move back into 
politics. That some did so can be judged from a few samples. 
In May 1791, the Common Council of Philadelphia appointed 
Benjamin Chew, Jared Ingersoll, and Miers Fisher, all men 
considered loyal to Britain during the war, as officers for 
the "Regulation of Weights and Measures."® We have already 
remarked in the previous chapter that the same Benjamin Chew 
and Edward Shippen held high judicial positions under the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; and Tench Coxe found a position 
in the Treasury Department under Alexander Hamilton in the 
government established by the Constitution of 1787. Coxe 


here was somewhat symbolic, for he served the national 
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government as a Federalist, as did the others on both state 
and national levels. Thus there would appear to be a link 
between the old Loyalists and the Federalist party as it 
emerged during the 1790's. 

Even the old Filmerian Tory Jonathan Boucher of 
Maryland was impressed by the government established under 
the Constitution, and although he never returned to live 
quences of the American Revolution to his old friend 
George Washington, who had just retired as first President 
of the United States.” Boucher evidently liked what he heard 
about the new government: 

As a British subject I have observed with pleasure 
that form of Government, under which you and your fellow- 
citizens now hope to find peace and happiness, however 
defective in many respects, has, in the unity of it's 
executive, and the division of it's legislative, powers, 
been framed after a British model. That, in the dis- 
charge of your duty as head of this Government, you 
have resisted those anarchical doctrines, which are 
hardly less dangerous to America than to Europe, is not 
more an eulogium on the wisdom of our forefathers, than 
honourable to your individual wisdom and integrity. 

This link between Loyalism and Federalist politics needs a 
much more thorough study than it has heretofore received. 

Loyalism failed to become a really effective force 
for the maintenance of the British Empire because it lacked 
the dedication of men who, unlike their Whig counterparts, 
were willing to take violent action against political oppo- 


sition, or to mobilize latent forces present in eastern 


Pennsylvania in support of the crown. It relied for its 
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survival on the success of British arms without giving 

those arms the minimal physical support necessary for their 
success. Timidity, and a belief that it was up to the ter- 
ribly overburdened British military establishment to do the 
hard work of suppressing the rebellion lost Pennsylvania to 
the crown. Action was needed; it was never forthcoming. 

But his same lack of action which lost the state to Britain 
also served to preserve much of the society that had existed 
before the war, and to permit the return of the disaffected 
to the political process with far less strain than is usually 
found after revolutions. Philadelphia and eastern Pennsyl- 
vania thus provided excellent models on how to both lose the 
government many seemed to quietly prefer, and on how to 
reconstruct society after a revolutionary situation with a 


minimum of dislocation. Both lessons have value. 


APPENDIX 


PHILADELPHIANS ATTAINTED OF TREASON 


Occupation Claim made to 
Royal Commission 


Airey, John Post Office 


Allen, Andrew, Esq. Member of Congress] £15,699.12.0 


Allen, James *** 


Allen, John Carpenter, Tallow 
chandler 


Allen, John, Esq.***| Member of the Com- 
mittee of Inspect- 
ion 

Allen, William, Lieut. Colonel, 
the Younger Pennsylvania 
forces 


Arnold, Benedict Continental Army 


Arthur, Peter E. 
Aspden, Matthias Merchant £ 2,700.0.0 


Austin, William Yeoman and keeper 
of Jersey Ferry 


Badge, Thomas Soap boiler, Tal- & ,471..18.6 
low chandler, 
grocer 


Bartlett, John Clerk in the £ 114.0.0 
Customs House 


Bartram, Alexander Trader 
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Claim made to | 


Name Occupation 

Royal Commissio 
Bond, Phineas Lawyer 
Booth, Benjamin Merchant £ 8,792.12.9 


Bramhall, Thomas 
Bray, John 
Brooks, Bower 
Burd, John 
Burkett, John 
Burr, Hudson 
Butcher, John 
Cannon, Michael 
Carlisle, Abraham*** 
Chevalier, John 
Cliffton, William * 
Clifton, Alfred 
Club, James 

Colston, John 
Compton, William 
Conner, Michael 
Coxe, Tench * 


Coupar, Robert 


Craig, James 


Cunningham, John 


Button-maker 
Schoolmaster 
Ship carpenter 
Butcher 
Waterman 


Hatter 


Merchant 

House carpenter £ 600.0.0 
Merchant 

Gentleman 

Gentleman 

Mariner 

Stocking weaver 

Tallow chandler 

Merchant 

Merchant 


Trader 


Ropemaker and 
merchant 


Inn-keeper 
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Occupation Claim made to 


Royal Commission 


Currie, Robert 


Curry, Ross 

Davis, Benjamin 
Delaplane, James * 
Deshong, Peter * 


Dove (Dover), 
Robert 


Duché, Jacob 
Eddy, Charles 
Eddy, Thomas 
Evans, Abel 
Evans, Joel 
Evans, John 
Evans, William 
Eve, Oswald 
Ferguson, Hugh 
Henry 

Fisher, Coleman 
Fisher, James * 
Fox, John 


Fox, Joseph 


Sartoway,, Joseph, 


Leather breeches 
maker 


Gentleman 
Hatter 
Barber 
Miller 


Leather cutter 


Congress chaplain | £ 2,300.0.0 
Ironmonger 

Attorney € 350.0.0 
Merchant 

Carpenter 


Carpenter 


Merchant, gun- 
powder maker 


Judge of Court of | £ 8,705.12.6 


Common Pleas, Jus- 
tice of Peace 


Trader 
Cutler 
Blacksmith 


Member of Congress| £45,639.14.3 
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Name 


Occupation 


Claim made to 
Royal Commission 


Garrigues, Samuel, 
the elder * 


Garrigues, Samuel 
Junior * 


' 


Gibbs, Benjamin * 
Gregson, James * 
Hales, John 


Hanlon, Edward 


Hart, John * 
Hart, Charmless * 
Henderson, John 
Henry, Hugh * 
Hook, Christian 
Howard, Peter * 


Humphreys, James, 
the elder * 


Humphreys, James, 
the younger 


Inglis, James 
Irwin, Dunnin 
James, Abel * 
James, Daniel 
Jeffries, Samuel * 


Johnson, John 


Clerk of the 
Market, trader 


Trader 


Merchant 
Button-maker 
Stable keeper 


Cooper and 
vintner 


Merchant 
Merchant 
Mariner 
Peruke maker 
Attorney 
Trader 


Clerk of the 
Orphans Court 


Printer 


Trader 
Trader 


Merchant 


Watchmaker 


Coach-maker 


£&£ 927.0.0 


£ 1,713.10.4 
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Name 


Occupation 


Claim made to 
Royal Commissior| 


Jones, David ** 


Jounkin, Henry 


Kearsley, John 
Kerker, Lodowick * 
Knapper, George 
Lightfoot, Thomas * 
Lisle, Henry * 


Looseley, Robert 


Marchington, Philip 
Marshall, William * 
Mayer, Jacob * 

McCullough, Kenneth 


McDonald, Alexander 


Miller, Peter 
Morris, William 
Palmer, John * 
Palmer, Richard * 


Parker, John 


Parrock, John 


Pike, John * 


Tavern-keeper, 
constable 


Farmer, dealer in 
goods 


Physician 
Butcher 
Baker 
Merchant 
Merchant 


Shoemaker, 
Merchant 


Trader 
Pilot 
Peruke maker 


Yeoman 


Scriviner 


Mariner, late con- 


stable 
Mason 


Cabinet-maker 


Yeoman 


Dancing master 


£ 1,710.2.7 


£ 6,488.0.0 


£  800.0.0 


£  938.0.0 


£ 1,075.0.0 


£ 6,471.2.5 
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Name 


Occupation 


Claim made to 
Royal Commissio 


Pyles, William 


Potts, John 


Price, William 
Riddle, James * 
Roker, Thomas 
Ross, Malcolm 
Ross, William 
Rundel, Daniel * 
Shepperd, John 
Sheomaker, Joseph 
Sheomaker, Samuel 


Smith, Alexander 


Smith, William 
Drewitt 


Smither, James 
Spangler, George 
Sproat, David 


Stansbury, Joseph 


Stedman, Alexander, 
Esq. 


Stedman, Charles, 
Junior 
Stevens, James * 


Mariner 


Judge of the Court] £ 


of Common Pleas 
Merchant 

Tavern keeper 
Merchant 
Merchant 
Cordwainer 
Merchant 


Stable-keeper 


Alderman 
Blacksmith 


Druggist 


Engraver 

Trader 

Merchant 

Dealer in earthen- 
ware 

Attorney 


Attorney 


Baker 


3,658.14.0 


£ 12,151.15.12 
£  597.2.4 
£ 3,040.19.10 


£ 4,697.18.10 


£ 2,854.10.0 
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Occupation 
Stevenson, James ** Baker 
Story, Enoch Merchant 
Story, Thomas * Merchant 
Sutter, Peter * Hatter 
Talbert, James Trader 
Taylor, William Silversmith 
Thomas, Arthur Breechesmaker 
Thomas, Arthur, Hatter 
Junior 
Thomas, Anthony, Hatter 
Junior 
Titley, Benjamin Trader 
Towne, Benjamin Printer 
Turner, John Merchant 
Verner, Frederick Yeoman 
Warder, John Merchant 
Warrell, John Brewer 
Welfling, Henry Shoemaker 
West, William, Merchant 
Junior 
Wharton, Carpenter Commissary 
Wharton, Isaac Merchant 


White, Robert 


Yeldall, Anthony 


Merchant, mariner 


Surgeon 


Claim made to 
Royal Commission 


£. 1, 269:.19'.0 


£ 3,504.0.0 
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Name Occupation Claim made to | 
Royal Commission 


Yeldall, Anthony Druggist 
Yorke, Thomas Merchant £ 5; 2569677 
Young, John Gentleman £ 5,829.6.8 


* Surrendered an Discharged 
** Surrendered 
*** Died before thel date attainder beca @ operative 
*#*** Executed 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ESSAY 


The materials studied for the preparation of this 
dissertation were drawn from many sources. While these 
resources are listed fully in the bibiography which follows, 
it still seems appropriate to discuss at least briefly those 
resources which were of the greatest assistance. 

Most historians of the Loyalists find it necessary 
to pay tribute to several ground-breaking works published 
late in the last century and early in this. Lorenzo Sabine, @ 
Biographical Sketches of Loyalists of the American Revolu- 
tion with an Historical Essay (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1864) is the real pioneering work; and by identi- 
fying thousands of individual Loyalists, makes it the 
starting point for almost any study of the subject. Sabine 
identified individuals, but Moses Coit Tyler, The Literary 
History of the American Revolution (New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1897) offered the first sympathetic look at Loyalist 
ideology as seen through their literature. Tyler's work was 
followed within a few years by Claude Halstead Van Tyne, The 
Loyalists in the American Revolution (New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1902). Van Tyne's study is still a valuable general ‘e) 


work on the subject, although so much additional research 
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had been done, mainly in the past decade, that it can only 

be used as an introduction to the subject. More recent 
general works include Wallace Brown, The Good Americans: 

The Loyalists in the American Revolution (New York: William 
Morrow and Company, Inc., 1969), a book which relies a little 
too heavily on secondary sources; and Robert McClure Calhoon, 
The Loyalists in Revolutionary America, 1760-1781 (New York: 
Harcourt Brace Jonanovich, Inc., 1973). This latter work is 
excellent in spots, but quite uneven in others. In some 
chapters the author relies heavily on primary materials, 

then abruptly switches to secondary sources in other sections. 
In discussing the Quakers, for example, he uses mostly Quaker 
historians, neglects the records of the Philadelphia meetings, 
and fails to include much of the work of their critics both 
then and now. Still, as a general work it is of considerable 
importance. 

A good work on Loyalist Philosophy is William H. Nel- 
son, The American Tory (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 
1961). In a broader vein is Leonard Woods Labaree, Conser- 
vatism in Early American History (New York: New York 
University Press, 1948) which helps to explain the beliefs 
of both the Loyalist and the moderate American Whig. 

Of rather more limited use, but still of importance 
for this study, is Mary Beth Norton, The British Americans: 
The Loyalist Exiles In England, 1774-1789 (Boston: Little, 


Brown and Company, 1972). Mainly concerned with exiles from 
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Massachusetts, it contains some valid generalizations on all 
Loyalists and a first rate bibliography. 
The only state study devoted to Pennsylvania is 


Wilbur H. Siebert, The Loyalists of Pennsylvania (Columbus: 


Ohio State University, 1920). This is old and while it has 
a good if limited bibliography, one must be extremely care- 
ful of the conclusions Siebert draws from his material and 
his statistics must be checked carefully for there are 
errors. Henry J. Young, "The Treatment of the Loyalists in 
Pennsylvania" (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, The Johns 
Hopkins University, 1955) discusses the various legal and 
extra-legal forces applied to the Loyalists, but some of his 
conclusions are questionable. The author of this disserta- 
tion is personally indebted to Dr. Young for his very kind 
suggestion as to where to find the material concerning 
Galloway's pardon in the Pennsylvania Archives (see 273-274), 
thus preventing the repetition of the oft made statement 
that Galloway was the only Pennsylvanian not forgiven by the 
authorities for his part in the Revolution. 

Among the printed sources and manuscripts there were 
a number of works and collections that were extremely help- 
ful. Here one must, as many have already done, bow in 
appreciation to the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography which, in the century since its first publication, 
has printed much of the magnificent holdings of the Histori- 


cal Society of Pennsylvania. Since most of this source 
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publication came in the earlier years, one must never 
neglect the seventy-five year Index early in his research. 
Much trouble, not to say eye strain, is thereby saved. One 
such important work so published is the "Diary of James 
Allen, Esq. of Philadelphia, Counsellor-at-Law, 1770-1778," 
which appeared in Volume IX (1885). 

For the attitudes of Philadelphia Loyalists, if not 
particularly for their philosophy, one should see Elizabeth 
Drinker, Extracts from the Journal of Elizabeth Drinker, 
from 1759 to 1807, A.D., edited by Henry D. Biddle (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1889); Samuel Rowland 
Fisher, Journal of Samuel Rowland Fisher of Philadelphia, 
1779-1781, contributed by Anna Wharton Morris (N.P.: N.D.); 
the Robert Proud Collection and the Shoemaker Papers, these 
last two items being in the manuscript collection of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. All of this group were 
Quakers and all opposed the Revolution. The women especially 
had little hesitation in expressing their distaste for the 
Whigs, and delighted in reporting tea drinking with like- 
minded friends and saying prayers for the king at Sunday 
meeting. Robert Proud, a schoolteacher and historian, was 
quite vociferous in his opposition to the Whigs. In this he 
was very unlike many of his associates who kept a discreet 
silence through most of the war. 


Henry Drinker's Letter Book, 1762-1786 in the Henry 


Drinker Papers at the Historical Society of Pennsylvania is 
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useful for the period up to 1768 and then is of no use at 
all. The record of letters stops in February, 1768, and 

does not resume until March, 1784. Likewise the Letterbook 
of Richard Waln in the Waln Family Papers stops from 1774 

to 1784. Thomas Wharton's Letter Book, 1773-1784, makes a 
conscious effort to discuss business only and to leave poli- 
tics alone. His correspondence and business Papers for the 
1760's were not so reticent in this regard. Ina similar 
vein, Tench Coxe's Letterbook for 1778, the period of the 
British occupation of Philadelphia, carefully avoids any 
mention of politics. Finally, the letters of Thomas Coombe, 
Jr., assistant rector of the united parishes of Christ Church 
and St. Peter's, who left Philadelphia in 1778 also refuse 

to discuss political matters on the grounds that the delivery 
of mail to his family might be held up thereby. All of these 
above mentioned manuscript collections are found at the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

The paragraph above amply illustrates one serious 
problem in studying the Philadelphia Loyalists. Much mater- 
ial was either consciously left out of correspondence from 
fear, or possibly removed later from family Papers before 
presentation to various archives. While this "laundering" 
of family records is understandable, it does not make the 
historian's task any easier. 


Biographies of leading Philadelphia Loyalists are 


also sketchy. Norman Sonny Cohen, “William Allen: Chief 
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Justice of Pennsylvania, 1704-1780" (unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of California, Berkeley, 1966) 

is solid, but most of the work is concerned with Allen's 
leadership of the Proprietary Party before the war. An 

old man, Allen became inactive after 1774 and was no factor 
at all in Philadelphia Loyalism. His son, Andrew Allen, was 
one of the subjects in William Allen Benton's "The Whig- 
Loyalists: An Aspect of Political Ideology in the American 
Revolutionary Era" (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 1965), but received only limited 
coverage. Joanne Loewe Neel, Phineas Bond: A Study in 
Anglo-American Relations, 1786-1812 (Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1968) is a good biography, but 
spends most of its time on ex-Philadelphian Bond's service 
as a British consul in his native city. Only the first few 
‘pages really deal with him as a wartime Loyalist. Burton 
Alva Konkle, Benjamin Chew, 1722-1810: Head of the Pennsyl~ 
vania Judiciary System under Colony and Commonwealth (Phila- 
delphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1932) spends so 
little time even mentioning Chew's suspected loyalism that 
he never has to explain his post-war rehabilitation and 
revived political influence in the Pennsylvania judiciary. 
This would seem to be one area that should have been care- 
fully considered. 


Joseph Galloway, one of the most prolific of all 


Loyalist writers and long a political power in Pennsylvania, 
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also has received less than full treatment. Oliver Cc, 
Kuntzleman, Joseph Galloway Loyalist (Philadelphia: Temple 
University, 1941) is an inadequate study. Even older is 
Ernest H. Baldwin, “Joseph Galloway, The Loyalist Politician," 


Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, XXVI (1902). 


Much better, but on more limited areas, are Julian P. Boyd, 
Anglo-American Union: Joseph Galloway's Plans to Preserve 
the British Empire, 1774-1788 (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1941) containing the texts and a sound 
assessment of each of Galloway's plans; and Benjamin H. New- 
comb, Franklin and Galloway: A Political Partnership (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1972) which is fine for the 
pre-war years, but says nothing of Galloway's political role 
after 1775. 

Lawrence Henry Gipson, Jared Ingersoll: A Study 
of American Loyalism in Relation to British Colonial Govern- 
Ment (New york: Russell & Russell, 1969 [originally pub- 
lished in 1920]) is the best available study of a British 
crown official in colonial Philadelphia who had always been 
a "placeman." The best single study of a Quaker accused of 
loyalism is in Theodore Thayer, Israel Pemberton: King of 
the Quakers (Philadelphia: Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1943) although most of the work concerns Pemberton's 
career before the Revolution. Rev. William Smith has also 
been somewhat neglected for nearly a century. Horace Wemyss 


Smith, Life and Correspondence of the Rev. William Smith, D.D. 
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(Philadelphia: Ss. A. George & Co. and Ferguson Bros. & Co., 
1879-1880) contains useful information, but is selective in 
the correspondence. The work does not try to explain why 
the Whigs were convinced that Rev. Smith was a Loyalist. 
Certainly Galloway, Smith, and the Pemberton family stand 
in need of updated biographies. 

Several other works are also important to any study 
of loyalism. Benjamin Franklin Stevens, editor, Facsimilies 
of Manuscripts in European Archives Relating to America, 
1773-1783; with Descriptions, Editorial Notes, Collations, 
References, and Translations (London: Malby & Sons, 1889- 
1898) makes available to the reader much material to which 
he would not otherwise have access. Especially important 
in this work, which has a fine index, are numerous letters 
from and to Galloway and about other important Philadelphia 
“individuals and events. 

The American Loyalists: Transcript of the Manuscript 
Books and Papers of the Commission of Enquiry into the Losses 
and Services of the American Loyalists held under Acts of 
Parliament of 23, 25, 26, 28 and 29 of George III preserved 
amongst the Audit Office Records in the Public Record Office 
of England, 1783-1790 (London: Transcribed for the New York 
Public Library, 1898-1903), contain in four volumes (xxv, 
XLI, L, LI) all claims made by Pennsylvanians for compen- 


sation for their losses. This massive work should be supple- 


mented by John Eardley-Wilmot, Esq., Historical View of the 
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Commission for Enquiring into the Losses, Services, and a) 


Claims; of the American Loyalists . . . (London: J. Nichols, 


Son and Bentley, 1815); and Daniel Parker Coke, The Royal 


Commission of the Losses and Services of American Loyalists, 
1783 to 1785: Being the Notes of Mr. Daniel Parker Coke, 
M.P., One of the Commissioners During that Period, edited by 
Hugh Edward Egerton (Oxford: Printed for Presentation to 
the Members of the Roxburge Club, 1915). Both Eardley- 
Wilmot and Coke served on the Royal Commission. Wallace 
Brown, The King's Friends: “The Composition and Motives of 


the American Loyalist Claimants (Providence: Brown Univer- 


sity Press, 1965) has made state by state studies of the 
claimants and from these tried to draw some broad conclu- r 
sions about the Loyalists. For the problems caused by 
generalizing from such a small, select sample see Eugene R, 
Fingerhut, "Uses and Abuses of the American Loyalists’ 
Claims: A Critique of Quantitative Analysis," William and 
Mary Quarterly, 3rd series, XXV (1968). It is best to make 
an analysis of the claimants and leave it at that. It is 
just not possible to say how representative they were of the 
entire movement. 

While we have discussed the literature concerning 
the controversial status of the Quakers in relation to loy- 
alism on pages 308-311, there is one set of Manuscripts 


that is essential to a proper evaluation of the Society's 


wartime position. These are the Minutes of the Philadelphia a 
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Monthly and Yearly Meetings and the Meetings for Sufferings 
for the period. 

These are the works that proved to be of great help 
in the preparation of this dissertation. However, this 
rather limited bibliography points up many of the problems 
faced in researching this particular topic. Some works are 
quite old, some are incomplete, and many are in need of 
revision. Loyalism has received considerable interest over 
the past decade or so, but it needs more, especially in the 
area of new state and local studies, in updated biography, 


and on its influence on the new government of the United 


States. 
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